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E formation of the League of Na- 
| tions was the first real fruit of cen- 
turies of planning and agitation for 
an association of nations to serve as the 
chief mechanism in the conduct of inter- 
national relations. The League had been 
made possible during the first World War 
by the growth of numerous plans for the 
establishment of some form of world or- 
ganization. Not the least active in sup- 
port of these plans were various groups 
and individuals in Great Britain who 
looked with horror at the destructiveness 
of the conflict and sought hopefully for 
some method of making war less prob- 
able in the future. 

The conception of an organized soci- 
ety of nations was not something that 
stemmed full blown from the conditions 
of the first World War. Projects for the 
preservation of peace by collective or- 
ganization go back at least to the four- 
teenth century, and almost every major 
war in history produced some proposal 
to substitute such projects for armed 


conflict. For decades before the war of. 


1914 the world had been witnessing the 


‘A useful brief summary is Sylvester J. Hem- 
LEBEN, Plans for world peace through six centuries 
(Chicago, 1943). 


gradual internationalization of many 
phases of economic life as the advance of 
science in the fields of production, trans- 
portation, and communications drew the 
nations of the earth closer together.’ 

In addition, the first Hague Confer- 
ence of 1899 resulted in the formation of 
a court of arbitration to which disputing 
nations might voluntarily resort. For the 
most part, British opinion supported this 
important step, and later, in 1907, the 
Liberal government was in part instru- 
mental in calling the second Hague Con- 
ference. The prime minister, Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman, pleaded for a 
halt to the armaments race, but German 
and British naval plans shattered any 
hope for disarmament based on inter- 
national guarantees. Following the sec- 
ond Hague Conference, the foreign pol- 
icy of the British government revolved 
about the attempt to obtain peace and 
security by the balance of power, work- 
ing especially through agreements with 
France and Russia. As a result, the drive 
toward international agreement gave 
way to an undisguised power philosophy, 


?Harold G. Movutton in the preface to Felix 
Mortey, A society of nations (Washington, 1932), 
Dp. Zi. 
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and the hope for a world settlement grew 
progressively less bright. 

Meanwhile, the outlook of two major 
sections of British political life provided 
a springboard for the idea of world or- 
ganization. The Liberal party, despite 
the imperialistic aberration of an impor- 
tant part of its membership, thought of 
the British Empire as a first step toward 
the internationalization of the economic 
and commercial affairs of the nations. 
The doctrine of free trade and mutual ex- 
change furnished the basis for a concep- 
tion of the world according to which 
peace and international co-operation 
were essential in the interests of trade. 

Possibly even more significant than 
the outlook of the Liberal party was the 
point of view of British labor. The elec- 
tion of 1906 had demonstrated the amaz- 
ing growth of the Labor party. That 
party, as well as the Independent Labor 
party and other socialist societies, be- 
longed to the Second International, 
whose interests were worldwide in scope. 
In 1907 the International adopted a 
resolution expressing labor’s will to op- 
pose any European war and to do its ut- 
most to prevent such a conflict. The 
resolution was only a single example of 
a point of view that was prevalent. Thus, 
the pre-war attitude of British labor 
fostered an internationalism which was 
later to be of great consequence in the de- 
velopment of the league of nations idea. 

Into this setting of growing interna- 
tionalism, the great war crashed in Au- 
gust 1914. Despite friction over imperial- 
ist wants, the coming of the war was a 
shock to most people in Great Britain. 
Nevertheless, they rallied to the support 
of the government almost en masse, rela- 
tively small exceptions being a few Lib- 


3G. D. H. Coreg, A short history of the British 
working class movement, 1789-1927 (London, 1927), 
III, 117-18. 
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eral pacifists and the Independent Labor 
party led by Ramsay MacDonald. Most 
of the British felt that the war was being 
fought to save the world from Prussian 
militarism and the danger of future 
struggles. In the excitement of the first 
phase of the war they thought little of 
the causes of its outbreak or of what 
might have been done to prevent it. But 
as the full effect of the conflict on their 
own lives was made apparent, many 
people began to turn their minds to 
methods of forestalling war, for, to 
them, compulsory conscription, econom- 
ic sacrifice, and the loss of lives were 
a much stronger indictment of war 
then the most cogent theoretical argu- 
ment. The alliance system began to 
be questioned, as well as the secret 
diplomacy it involved; power politics 
was condemned by large sections of 
a horror-stricken population; and Britain 
began to seek some stabilizing factor to 
insure security and uninterrupted pros- 
perity.4 

The idea of a league of nations, slow to 
develop in the early days of conflict, soon 
gained support among many individuals 
and organizations. As the destructive- 
ness of the struggle became more evident, 
they were impelled to agitate for the for- 
mation of some instrument to banish 
armed conflict from the world. The na- 
ture of that agitation and an account of 
the various proposals made from 1914 to 
1919 form the subject matter of this 
study. 

It will be seen that the solutions pro- 
posed ranged from a very cautious exten- 
sion of the principle of the concert of 
Europe through ideas of European and 
world federation to the far-reaching con- 


4 From R. C. K. Ensor, England, 1870-1914 (Ox- 
ford, 1936); J. A. SPENDER, Great Britain: Empire 
and Commonwealth, 1886-1935 (London, 1936); and 
R. H. Gretron, Modern history of the English people 
(New York, 1930). 
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cept of an international legislature that 
should serve as the keystone of a genuine 
world government. The plan which 
gained the most support envisaged a 
body whose chief—and perhaps only— 
function was the provision of machinery 
to facilitate the peaceful settlement of in- 
ternational disputes. The general theme 
of this type of plan was most clearly out- 
lined in the early years of the war by the 
Fabian Society and by a study group 
meeting under the chairmanship of Vis- 
count James Bryce. 

As early as January 1915 the Fabian 
Research Department set up a special 
International Agreement Committee to 
inquire into methods of securing inter- 
national peace. Leonard S. Woolf, al- 
ready recognized as a competent writer 
on international affairs,’ was engaged to 
prepare a report embodying the results 
of the committee’s work, and a special 
fund was raised to help defray the ex- 
penses of the investigation. A series of 
conferences and discussions helped shape 
the details of a plan, part of which ap- 
peared as supplements to the New states- 
man in July 1gts.° 

The New statesman supplements, plus 
an additional contribution by Woolf, 
were published in book form in 1916.7 
International government was a cogent, 
thorough argument for a league of na- 
tions. In his two reports which intro- 
duced the Fabian project, Woolf first 
undertook to outline the causes of war 
and to demonstrate that most conflicts 
could be averted by the method of inter- 


5’Carl F. Brann, British labour’s rise to power 
(Stanford University, Calif., 1941), pp. 60-61. 


6 Fabian news, February—August 1915, pp. 15- 
18, 48, 54, and 59. 


7Leonard S. Woo r, International government: 
two reports, prepared for the Fabian Research Depart- 
ment, together with a project by a Fabian committee for 
@ supernational authority that will prevent war (New 
York, 1916). 


nation conference, if a procedure were 
developed to make recourse to a confer- 
ence automatic rather than the subject 
of diplomatic negotiation.* In addition, 
he described some thirty-three organs of 
international co-operation in order to 
elaborate the view that in “every depart- 
ment of life the beginnings, and more 
than the beginnings of International 
Government already exist.’’? 

The proposed draft treaty of the Fa- 
bian Society was designed to be severely 
limited and practical. Each state was to 
have the right to go to war if, in the final 
reckoning, it could not achieve a satis- 
factory settlement of the dispute in ques- 
tion. National disarmament was not pro- 
posed in the hope that, as international 
organization became stabilized, disarma- 
ment would come about by itself."° 

In tackling the problem of machinery, 
the Fabian plan proposed, first, the es- 
tablishment of an international high 
court, to which the nations should agree 
to submit their justiciable disputes. De- 
cisions of this permanent judicial tribunal 
were to be reached by majority vote of 
its fifteen judges and were to be binding 


_ upon the nations concerned.” 


An international council was to be set 
up, parallel to the court and without au- 
thority over it. All member-states were 
to agree to submit nonjusticiable cases 
—that is, questions of national honor or 
imperative national interest—to the 
council for consideration. The disputants 
would be obliged to refrain from war for 
a period of only one year, after which any 
state might take up arms if no settle- 
ment acceptable to itself had been 
reached.” The council was also given the 
responsibility of enacting, by common 
agreement, such international legislation 

§ Ibid., pp. 8-9 and 61-63. 

9 Ibid., pp. 159-78. 

10 Tbid., pp. 371-72. 


"* [bid., pp. 395-400. 
12 Tbhid., pp. 378-80. 
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as might be practicable.’ An ingenious 
scheme, by which the council was to be 
broken up into different groups for the 
consideration of various types of prob- 
lems, was proposed as a guarantee of 
great-power control and in order to pre- 
vent the councils being swamped by Cen- 
tral and South American representatives 
in cases not directly affecting their 
countries."4 

The method of enforcing the new sys- 
tem of international law was outlined in 
great detail. A series of twelve sanctions 
to be applied against a recalcitrant state 
gave evidence of the Fabian belief in the 
efficacy of economic pressure. But the 
plan recognized that, if economic meas- 
ures failed, the member-states would be 
required to go to war to uphold the au- 
thority of the international body.’ 

An interesting feature of this scheme 
was the provision for an international 
secretariat, appointed by the council and 
maintaining an office permanently open 
for business. It was to take charge of cor- 
respondence with member-states, keep 
records of the proceedings of the council, 
conduct inquiries and investigations, and 
so forth."® 

The scheme thus evolved was a very 
cautious one, but, except for a series of 
articles in the New statesman, the Fabian 
group did not go beyond it during the 
rest of the war. An even more limited 
plan was developed by a Council for the 
Study of International Relations, which 
met from time to time under the presi- 
dency of Lord Bryce, a former ambassa- 
dor to the United States. On April 12, 
1917, after the entrance of the United 
States into the war had convinced the 
Bryce group that the time was ripe to 


13 [bid., pp. 386-87. 


4 [bid., pp. 380-82 and note to Art. 6, pp. 382- 
83. 


Ss [bid., pp. 406-10. 16 Thid., pp. 394-95. 
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bring their proposals before the public, a 
suggested international treaty was re- 
leased to the press. Later in 1917 it was 
published as a separate volume under 
the title, Proposals for the prevention of 
future wars.*? 

The Bryce project specifically denied 
any intention of setting up a world state 
or even a European federation. It pro- 
posed merely that existing states, retain- 
ing their sovereignty, should accept a 
treaty arrangement designed to preserve 
peace. As a start, the great powers and 
such European states as were willing to 
join should make up the membership. 
Other powers might then be admitted by 
the original members.” 

The plan had certain features in com- 
mon with that of the Fabian Society. 
The signatory powers were to accept an 
obligation to refer all justiciable disputes 
to the Hague Court of Arbitration or to 
some other arbitral tribunal for settle- 
ment and to accept the award of the 
tribunal. For the settlement of nonjusti- 
ciable questions a permanent council of 
conciliation, appointed by the signatory 
powers, was to be constituted. Any such 
question, not settled by diplomatic meth- 
ods, was to be submitted to the council, 
which would then publish a report or re- 
ports, containing recommendations for 
amicable settlement." 

Having indicated the nature of the 
machinery for handling disputes, the 
plan then proceeded to outline the pro- 
cedure of its operation. Every member 
was to agree not to declare war or to pre- 
pare for war against another member (a) 
before the dispute had been submitted to 
an arbitral tribunal or the council, or (0) 
within a period of a year after such sub- 
mission, or (c) for six months after the 

7 Viscount Bryce and Oruers, Proposals for the 
prevention of future wars (London, 1917). 


8 Thid., pp. 12—13 and 31. '9 Thid., pp. 31-32- 
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publication of a decision or recommenda- 
tion.” 

Economic and military sanctions were 
included in the Bryce plan, but without a 
provision for their automatic application. 
In the event that a state, having sub- 
mitted its dispute, refused to accept the 
subsequent award or recommendation, 
the other signatories were to meet in 
conference to decide what collective ac- 
tion, if any, was to be taken to make the 
decision operative.** Thus the project 
was even more cautious than the Fabian 
plan. It insisted merely upon the submis- 
sion of disputes, whether of a justiciable 
or nonjusticiable character. The emphasis 
was upon delay, upon the moratorium as 
a technique of allowing tempers to cool. 

The proposals of the Fabian Society 
and of the Bryce group may be regarded 
as the basic plans, laid down compara- 
tively early, for a league of limited ob- 
jectives. During the course of the war 
a number of individuals published books 
and pamphlets, repeating, paralleling, 
and, in some cases, developing this essen- 
tial core. Among the advocates of a lim- 
ited league were men prominent in many 
spheres. International and constitutional 
law were well represented by Sir Freder- 
ick Pollock, T. J. Lawrence, and Lassa 
Oppenheim; history by A. F. Pollard; the 
Anglican church by the Bishops of Win- 
chester and Oxford; and political life by 
Viscount Grey.” The classical scholars 

20 Tbid., p. 34. 

31 Tbid., pp. 16-17, 27-28, and 35. 

2 Sir Frederick PoLLock, The league of nations 
and the coming rule of law (London, 1919); T. J. 
LAWRENCE, The society of nations, its past, present, 
and possible future (London, 1919); Lassa OpPEN- 
HEIM, The league of nations and its problems: three 
lectures (London, 1919); A. F. PoLLarp, The league 
of nations in history (London, 1918); Edward Win- 
TON [Edward Stuart Talbot], The spiritual sanctions 
of a league of nations (London, 1919); Charles Gore, 
The league of nations, the opportunity of the church 


(London, 1919); and Viscount Grey, The league of 
nations (London, 1918). 


Gilbert Murray and G. Lowes Dickinson 
were also extremely active. Dickinson in 
particular pleaded for a league of nations 
in a number of volumes which stamped 
him as one of the leading figures in the 
entire campaign for its realization.” 

Two of the most interesting of the 
sketches of projected international organ- 
ization accepted the general scheme al- 
ready outlined. The Union of Demo- 
cratic Control (U.D.C.), which had been 
founded early in the war to work for 
open diplomacy and parliamentary con- 
trol of foreign policy, included in its ob- 
jectives the familiar idea of a league of 
nations with limited functions, designed 
to offer machinery for mediation and 
arbitration in international disputes. 
But, unlike the Fabian Society or the 
Bryce group, it did not believe that even 
such a limited league was possible unless 
a radical change in the conduct of for- 
eign affairs came first. Open diplomacy 
and parliamentary control of foreign 
policy were the central planks of the 
U.D.C. platform. Upon such a founda- 
tion, it was argued, a strong world league 
might be erected; without it, any inter- 
national organization was doomed to re- 
peat the past mistakes in international 
relations.*4 

Each of the preceding schemes agreed 
that the use of armed force might be re- 
quired to compel obedience to its system 
of insuring the peace. A little pamphlet 
issued by Dr. Henry T. Hodgkin, a lead- 
ing English pacifist, demurred. Hodgkin 
proposed a plan which was not particu- 
larly different structurally from those of 


23 Gilbert Murray, The league of nations and the 
democratic idea (London, 1918); G. Lowes Dick1n- 
son, The war and the way out (London, n.d.), After 
the war (London, 1915), The European anarchy (Lon- 
don, 1916), and The choice before us (London, 1917). 


24 The morrow of the war (“Publications of the 
Union of Democratic Control,’”? No. 1) (London, 
n.d.), pp. 1-2, g-10, and 14. 
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the Fabians and the Bryce group. But he 
made the keystone of his approach the 
doctrine that the essential basis of the 
new order must be consent and not co- 
ercion. His argument was based upon 
the proposition that armed sanctions 
simply saddled the new experiment with 
the same shackles which had caused the 
present regime to break down. A league 
to enforce peace would give new life to 
militarism and enhance the influence of 
the manufacturers of armaments. He 
therefore proposed a league based only 
upon common consent and with no sanc- 
tion beyond world opinion.’s This ele- 
ment of pacifism injected into the league 
debate proved something of a sport. Vir- 
tually all those most closely connected 
with the project agreed that an interna- 
tional organization must have teeth if it 
were to be effective. 

Some plans broached during the war 
years were much broader in scope. Al- 
though they were in a minority, a few 
writers made significant approaches to- 
ward a system of international govern- 
ment. They looked beyond the immedi- 
ate problem of international quarrels to 
a league with definite, permanent func- 
tions embracing the everyday relations 
of the nations of the world. 

John A. Hobson, economist and critic 
of imperialism, outlined his views in a 
book which first appeared in 1915. To- 
wards international government® was a 
systematic presentation of arguments for 
a league with wide powers. Although 
Hobson postulated the need for the usual 
international court and tribunal to han- 
dle disputes,?7 he moved beyond the 
range of a limited league in proposing the 
erection of a permanent international 


2s“The community of nations,” reproduced in 


Leonard S. Wootr, The framework of a lasting peace 
(London, 1917), pp. 124-25. 


26 London. 
7 Pp. 27, 34-36, 44-48, 62-63, and 65-70. 
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body to serve as the executive organ of 
international machinery. Such a council, 
elected by the constituent states on a 
proportional basis, was to have the pow- 
er to draw upon the economic resources 
and armed forces of league members for 
the enforcement of the decisions of the 
respective international organs.”* 

All this provided machinery for set- 
tling disputes, but Hobson was convinced 
that it was not safe for the league of na- 
tions to wait until difficulties ripened 
into quarrels. As he saw it, the two chief 
factors making for breaches in the public 
peace were problems of nationality and 
international economic questions. In or- 
der to cope with them, the international 
council must have the attributes of gen- 
uine international government.”? Accord- 
ingly, he argued that in the case of na- 
tionality problems the council should 
have the power to work for the develop- 
ment of the concept of autonomy. Effec- 
tive self-government would be guaran- 
teed by the league. It was even more 
urgent that the new international body 
have sufficient power to consider and 
settle economic questions which brought 
modern nations into conflict. Such an in- 
ternational government, representing all 
the nations, would seek to remove the bar- 
riers which impaired freedom of economic 
intercourse among nations. Restrictive 
tariffs, exclusive use of ports leading to 
vast colonial hinterlands, and individual 
exploitation of colonial areas would have 
to be attacked. The council would act 
to enforce equality of opportunity for 
commerce, for investment of capital, and 
for participation in the development of 
the world’s resources. Such action would, 
of course, imply some supervision of the 
colonial policies of the nations.*° 

An even more outstanding advocate of 


8 Tbid., pp. 105-6, 109, and 167. 
29 Tbid., pp. 118-19. 
3° Tbid., pp. 124-26 and 135-48. 
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international government was H. N. 
Brailsford, a prominent writer on inter- 
national affairs and an active member of 
the Independent Labor party. In news- 
papers, periodicals, and books he 
preached the doctrine that it was not 
enough merely to make provision against 
aggression and sudden war. Without in- 
ternational legislation to remove legiti- 
mate grievances, a league of peace, if it 
aimed only at repressing an aggrieved or 
ambitious power, would be little better 
than a holy alliance. Modern wars, he 
argued, arose out of deep-seated eco- 
nomic conflicts, and these conflicts could 
be solved only by handling international 
economic problems on an international 
basis. 

The most systematic presentation of 
Brailsford’s views appeared in a book en- 
titled A league of nations.* First pub- 
lished in February 1917, it went through 
several editions and attracted consider- 
able attention. In this work Brailsford 
was concerned primarily with laying 
down the fundamental conditions upon 
which the league should be based rather 
than with an elaboration of specific 
machinery. He did, however, sketch a 
draft plan which contained a scheme for 
the peaceful handling of disputes and 
outlined sanctions to be applied when 
the international machinery provided for 
such purposes was not employed. But 
such a system for checking international 
quarrels was only part of the plan. He 
drew up, as an integral part of his league 
constitution, the following ‘“‘charter of 
commercial freedom”: “(a) The signa- 
tory Powers shall accord to each other in 
their home markets ‘most-favoured-na- 
tion’ treatment; (0) in their non-self- 
governing colonies they will impose tar- 
iffs (if any) for revenue purposes only; 

3 London, 1917. All references are to the second 
edition. 


3 Tbid., pp. 328-29. 


(c) they will concert measures to secure 
‘the Open Door’ to all foreign enterprise 
in developed regions, particularly in 
China; they will appoint as an organ of 
the League an International Commission 
to ensure free access for the trade of all 
the signatory Powers to raw materials 
and other natural resources.’’3 

All these terms, argued Brailsford, 
would make the possibility of war con- 
siderably more remote. In addition, the 
more the league of nations could bring 
about a general condition of economic 
interdependence, the greater would be its 
power in an emergency to act through 
economic pressure and without the use of 
force.*4 

A suggestion which Brailsford con- 
sidered second only in importance to his 
economic charter was a guarantee of the 
rights of nationality. He proposed an 
article whereby the league members 
would agree to accord to all racial minor- 
ities in Europe full liberty for the use of 
their language, the development of their 
culture, and the exercise of their reli- 
gion.*> Such a settlement of the national- 
ity problem offered the only hope for 
keeping the peace in those mixed areas of 
Europe where strife was so likely to 
break out.* 

In general, Brailsford aimed at the 
gradual evolution of some kind of federal 
parliament. It might at first be only a 
consultative body, but in the long run 
the league’s future would depend on its 
ability to develop a “corporate personal- 
ity” independent of the governments 
which adhered to it.37 In other words, the 
goal was genuine world government, and 
Brailsford’s proposals pointed in that 
direction. 

Other writers contributed their own 


33 Tbid., p. 329. 
34 [bid., pp. 277-78. 
38 [bid., pp. 139-40 and 329. 


36 Tbid., pp. 112-13. 37 [bid., p. 84. 
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special ideas to the project of interna- 
tional government. The mercurial H. G. 
Wells, for example, argued in one of his 
wartime publications for a scheme of 
virtual international control of the army, 
navy, air forces, and armament industry 
of every nation of the world, with full 
rights of investigation.** His league was 
to have wide economic powers, some- 
what similar to those advocated by Hob- 
son and Brailsford. In this connection 
Wells developed an argument for league 
trusteeship over colonial areas that was 
a significant contribution to the growth 
of the mandates idea.*® 

H. E. Hyde, a young lieutenant in the 
Royal Air Force, sketched what was 
probably the most far-reaching proposal. 
His scheme called for a genuine interna- 
tional parliament composed of represent- 
atives of all nations, an international 
court whose decisions were to be final, 
and an international army, responsible 
in no way to the individual nations.‘° 
Hyde gave his parliament full powers to 
legislate’ on “international affairs” but 
did not seem to be particularly concerned 
with the specific nature of that legisla- 
tion. His chief obsession was the elabora- 
tion of a system of military force to in- 
sure enforcement of the laws passed by 
the international parliament.“ Although 
the plan gained no evident following, it 
is of some interest as perhaps the most 
extreme example of the schemes for an 
international government with independ- 
ent powers. 

The first organization devoted exclu- 
sively to public promotion of the league 


38 In the fourth year: anticipations of a world peace 
(London, 1917). 

39 Tbid., pp. 15-19. 

4H. E. Hype, The two roads: international gov- 
ernment or militarism (London, 1915), pp. 17-18 and 
22-23. 


4" Ibid., pp. 19-21. 
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of nations idea in Great Britain was the 
League of Nations Society. The society 
was formally constituted in May tots, 
with Lord Shaw of Dunfermline as presi- 
dent and with W. H. Dickinson and 
Aneurin Williams, both members of 
parliament, as chairman and treasurer, 
respectively.” It adopted a program ad- 
vocating that league members be bound 
to use peaceful methods for dealing with 
their disputes and to unite in any action 
necessary to insure that every state abide 
by such an agreement.* 

The League of Nations Society, how- 
ever, moved slowly during the first two 
years of the war. A “quiet but not inef- 
fective’’ propaganda was carried on 
among members of parliament, publi- 
cists, writers, clergymen, social workers, 
and other groups.*4 The distribution of 
pamphlet literature served as the chief 
means of keeping the league idea before 
the public until well past the end of 
1916. 

Not until 1917 were conditions 
thought to be suitable for a really vigor- 
ous campaign to gain popular backing for 
a league of nations. At that time, Ameri- 
can participation in the war opened the 
way for a tremendous expansion in the 
activities of the League of Nations So- 
ciety. It was possible to stimulate inter- 
est in the aims of the organization by 
pointing out not only that the parallel 
American League To Enforce Peace was 
patriotic beyond reproach but that it 

4 Gilbert Murray, “The British people and the 
League of Nations,” in P. Muncu (ed.), Les origines 
et Veuvre de la Société des Nations (2 vols.; Copen- 
hagen, 1923-24), I, 194. 


43 The League of Nations Society: explanation of 
the objects of the society (“League of Nations Society 
publications,” No. 2) (London, 1916), p. 4. 

44 Theodore Marburg to W. H. Short, Sept. 11, 
1916, in John H. Latané£ (ed.), Development of the 
league of nations idea: documents and correspondence 
of Theodore Marburg (2 vols.; New York, 1932), I, 
157. 
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had even been addressed by President 
Wilson, who had come to the support of 
the idea of a society of states. Partly for 
this reason the society’s first mass meet- 
ing on May 14, 1917 was a huge success. 
Central Hall, Westminster, was crowded, 
and the speakers represented an impres- 
sive section of public opinion. Lord 
Bryce was in the chair, and the principal 
speakers were the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury and General Jan Smuts. At the 
close of the meeting a resolution in sup- 
port of the formation of a league after 
the war was unanimously adopted.*s 

The meeting fuifilled all the hopes of 
the League of Nations Society. It was 
widely reported in the press‘ and in 
some areas elicited very favorable com- 
ment.‘? The fact that men of such promi- 
nence had supported the idea inevitably 
helped gain a hearing for the project. 
The May 14 gathering paved the way for 
a number of similar undertakings. None 
of them was quite so huge an affair, but 
many were attended by men in public 
life. Among the speakers at various 
meetings, for example, were C. A. Mc- 
Curdy and Major David Davies, both 
members of parliament, and the econo- 
mists Sir George Paish and Hartley 
Withers.“ 

In addition to mass meetings, the 
society sponsored conferences at which 
church leaders, members of the legal pro- 
fession, and other interested individuals 
were encouraged to consider the league 
idea from their own particular points of 
view.‘® The society continued to pub- 

4s Times, May 15, 1917. 

46 Tbid.; Manchester Guardian, May 15, 1917; and 
Westminster Gazette, May 15, 1917. 

47 Westminster Gazette, May 15, 1917; and Daily 
News and Leader (London), May 17, 1917. 


48 Second annual report, March 1917—March 1918, 
as approved at the annual meeting, June 14, 1918 
(“League of Nations Society publications,” No. 38) 
(London, 1918), p. 7. 


lish a large number of pamphlets, some 
of which reflected the growing acceptance 
of the league in all sectors of the popula- 
tion, while others offered specific pro- 
posals for international organization.® 
At the same time, the society attempted 
to digest and collate the various plans 
suggested, finally arriving at a semi- 
official scheme of organization which was 
published in September 1918." 

The international organization out- 
lined by the society was in most respects 
simply a restatement of the conventional 
plan for a limited league. In two areas, 
however, it did reveal a considerable ad- 
vance in thought. A permanent confer- 
ence, meeting regularly every three 
years, was included as part of the ma- 
chinery of the league.** And an adminis- 
trative committee was advocated, to 
serve as a permanent body with impor- 
tant duties, instead of a mere temporary 
committee serving when other organs of 
the league had adjourned.* 

On the whole, however, the plans of 
the League of Nations Society were prob- 
ably less important than its propaganda. 
The meetings which it sponsored, and 

49 Report of a conference of the legal profession 
(“League of Nations Society publications,” No. 17) 
(London, 1917); and Times, July 18, 1917. 

s° A few examples follow: The demand of labour 
for a league of nations (‘League of Nations Society 
publications,’ No. 25) (London, 1918); The demand 
of the churches for a league of nations (“League of Na- 
tions Society publications,’’ No. 33) (London, 1918); 
World-wide support for a league of nations (“League 
of Nations Society publications,” No. 34) (London, 
1918); Aneurin WILLIAMS, The minimum of ma- 
chinery (“League of Nations Society publications,” 
No. 18) (London, 1917); and Raymond Unwin, 


Functions of a league of nations (“League of Nations 
Society publications,’’ No. 19) (London, 1918). 

5" League of nations: scheme of organization pre- 
pared by a sub-committee of the League of Nations So- 
ciety, 1918, with a foreword by the Rt. Hon. Sir W. H. 
Dickinson, M.P. (“League of Nations Society pub- 
lications,” No. 42) (London, 1918). 
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104 HENRY R. 
particularly the material which it pub- 
lished, kept the idea of a league before 
the public. Meanwhile, another organi- 
zation was formed, also concerned with a 
league of nations, but somewhat impa- 
tient with the methods of approach 
favored by the earlier group. This League 
of Free Nations Association, which made 
its public debut on September 13, 1918, 
urged the immediate formation of a 
league of nations by the Allies, as a nu- 
cleus for a future more inclusive body.*4 

The League of Free Nations Associa- 
tion, whose key figures were C. A. Mc- 
Curdy, Major David Davies, H. G. 
Wells, and Gilbert Murray, had a rela- 
tively short life; for, despite the marked 
differences of approach between the soci- 
ety and the association, there were many 
members of both groups who felt that the 
campaign for a league would be served 
by an amalgamation. An exchange of 
views resulted in the preparation of a 
formal statement indicating the areas of 
agreement of the two organizations.** On 
October 10 a joint meeting was held at 
which Viscount Grey addressed a packed 
hall.s° Finally, in November, the League 
of Nations Union was organized, with 
Viscount Grey as president and with 
Herbert Asquith, Arthur Balfour, and 
David Lloyd George as honorary presi- 
dents.5? A formal statement was issued, 
explaining the basis upon which the new 
union had come into being. Its terms 
marked a virtually complete surrender 
on the part of the League of Nations So- 
ciety, which had tended to support the 


54 Times, Sept. 14, 1918. 


ss “Agreed statement to a common policy in re- 
gard to the societies’ advocacy of the creation of a 
league of nations amongst the Allies during the war, 
October, 1918,”’ LATANE, II, 819-20. 


86 Times, Oct. 11, 1918. 


87 Murray, “The British people and the league 
of nations,” loc. cit., I, 195. 
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idea of an all-inclusive world league. The 
plan of the new body merely proposed to 
admit to the league “‘all peoples able and 
willing to give effective guarantees of 
their loyal intention to observe its cove- 
nants.’’s* Such a definition might easily 
be used to cover support for a league 
composed initially of the Allies, a pro- 
gram not particularly in harmony with 
the earlier stand of most members of the 
League of Nations Society. 

Like its constituent societies, the 
League of Nations Union carried on its 
propaganda by means of a series of pam- 
phlets. By the time the Peace Conference 
met at Versailles a very large number of 
such brochures had been published. 
They were small, concise, and simple. 
Few made any pretense of literary qual- 
ity. Some of them were outdated before 
they appeared, especially those advocat- 
ing the formation of a “league now,” for, 
with the end of the war, there could be 
genuine agreement that the time was 
ripe for a league. As a result, it was pos- 
sible for the union to concentrate upon 
explaining the nature of the proposed or- 
ganization and upon gaining additional 
support for it. 

The union, like the League of Nations 
Society, adopted a number of ap- 
proaches in its literature. One group of 
pamphlets traced the development of the 
idea of international co-operation and 
argued that such an idea was in harmony 
with the most passionate desires of the 
people of the world.s* Another group 
demonstrated that various church lead- 
ers were fully in accord with the move- 
ment for a league and called upon the 


88 Westminster Gazette, Nov. 18, 1918. 


89 E.g., William Menzies ALEXANDER, League of 
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churches generally to take up the cause. 
A few pamphlets looked to still other 
specific sections of the population—la- 
bor and women, for example—for sup- 
port.** Conventional explanations of the 
main features of the proposed league 
were of course included among the un- 
jon’s publications.” 

The idea of a league of nations was 
kept before the public in other ways. 
Thus in December 1918, during the gen- 
eral election, the press reported that the 
union had sent out a questionnaire to 
some fifteen hundred candidates for par- 
liament. By the 14th, 538 had indicated 
their readiness to see a league estab- 
lished.° Again, when President Wilson 
arrived in England, a deputation from 
the union waited upon him to express 
their support in his fight for an interna- 
tional organization. 

By the end of 1918 the league idea had 
“caught on.”’ Perhaps the reasons had to 
do with a reaction to the horrors of the 
war just ended, or perhaps the influence 
of Woodrow Wilson had stimulated 
British interest. In any case the league 
societies had contributed something to 
the result. But if the idea were to have 
any possibility of being turned into effec- 
tive reality, it was necessary for it to 
gain support in some of the areas of po- 
litical control, that is, among the politi- 
cal parties. The extent, therefore, to 

60 E.g., Rev. Edward S. Krex, Brotherhood and 
world peace (“League of Nations Union publica- 
tions,” ser. 2, No. 22) (London, 1918); Cosmo EBor 
[Cosmo Gordon Lang], The need for a league of nations 


(“League of Nations Union publications,” ser. 2, 
No. 28) (London, 1918). 


61 E.g., James GrrpBLe, Your case, Mr. Work- 
man: an appeal to labour (“League of Nations Union 
publications,” ser. 2, No. 20) (London, 1918). 

& E.g., The League of Nations Union (“League of 
Nations Union publications,” ser. 2, No. 10) (Lon- 
don, 1918). 

3 Times, Dec. 14, 1918. 

64 Tbid., Dec. 30, 1918. 


which that support was given or denied 
by Conservatives, Liberals, and Labor 
requires some consideration. 

Even the most cursory examination 
reveals that, at the very least, the bulk 
of the Conservative party and its various 
mediums of public opinion were not en- 
thusiastic about the league project. 
Apart from members of the government 
and some Conservative publicists who 
appeared late on the scene, few promi- 
nent Conservative figures felt it neces- 
sary to speak or work for the idea. The 
prevailing temper was either indifference 
or a flat rejection of the whole scheme as 
utopian or worse. The support for a lim- 
ited league given by the former Conserva- 
tive foreign minister, Lord Lansdowne, 
in his sensational Daily Telegraph let- 
ter®s and in the house of lords, hardly 
changed the general picture. More typi- 
cal was the reaction of Sir Edward Car- 
son, already famous—or notorious—for 
his Irish policy and during part of the 
war a member of the war cabinet. In a 
speech on December 7, 1917 he erupted: 
“Talk to me of treaties! Talk to me of the 
League of Nations! Every Great Power 
in Europe was pledged by treaty to pre- 
serve Belgium. That was a League of 
Nations, but it failed.’*’ And a few days 
later, on a different note but with little 
change:in intent: “Talk of a League of 
Nations! Let us at all events begin with 
a League of British Nations.’ 

Similarly, the four leading Conserva- 
tive newspapers greeted the league with 
skepticism.*® The Morning Post consist- 


6s Nov. 29, 1917. 


66 GREAT BRITAIN, 5, Parliamentary debates, 
Lords, XXTX (Mar. 19, 1918), 492-08. 


67 Liberal magazine, XXV (1917), 604. 
68 Tbid., p. 606. 


6 E.g., Morning Post (London), Mar. 30 and 
Apr. 7, 1915; Times, May 20, 1916; and Daily Mail 
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ently rejected it down to the end of the 
war.’° The Times, Daily Telegraph, and 
Daily Mail gradually came to adopt the 
project but with emphasis on the neces- 
sity of limiting its scope and with repeat- 
ed warnings of the difficulties to be en- 
countered in bringing it to fruition. Con- 
servative papers were especially con- 
cerned lest the league interfere with the 
unhampered use of the British navy in 
time of war.” 

The attitude of these newspapers was 
apparently fairly representative of Con- 
servative opinion, for the outstanding 
Conservative periodicals showed essen- 
tially the same pattern. The curve from 
outright denunciation to something like 
lukewarm acceptance may be traced in 
the pages of Blackwood’s magazine, the 
Nineteenth century and after, the Quar- 
terly review, and the Spectator.” 

The role of the Liberal party in the de- 
velopment of the league idea contrasted 
sharply with that of the Conservatives. 
The leaders of the official Liberal party, 
Herbert Asquith and Viscount Grey, 
made it clear early in the war that a 
league was one of the central planks in 
their postwar platform.”’ But the work- 
ing-out of detailed schemes for league 
organization and operation was left 
largely to individuals who were either 
members of the party or closely connect- 


7 Jan. 10, Mar. 6, and June 20, 1918. 


™ Daily Telegraph (London), Dec. 12, 15, and 29, 
1917; and Times, Feb. 25, June 28, and Aug. 1, 1918. 


72 E.g., “Musings without method,” Blackwood’s 
magazine, CCIII (1918), 413-14; F. G. Stone, 
‘‘League to enforce peace. II, An illusion of today,” 
Nineteenth century and after, LXXXI (1917), 700- 
708; and “‘Suggestions for the constitution of a 
league of nations,” Spectator, CXXXI (1918), 445. 


73 The EARL OF OXFORD AND AsquiItH, Memories 
and reflections, 1852-1927 (2 vols.; Boston, 1927), II 
46-47; Manchester Guardian, Oct. 24, 1916; Parlia- 
mentary debates, Commons, LXXXVIII (Nov. 6, 
1917), 2229-30; and LEAGUE oF NATIONS SOCIETY, 
Handbook for speakers on a league of nations (Lon- 
don, 1918), p. 85. 


ed with it. It is necessary, of course, to 
keep in mind that the Liberals were not 
a united party in the war years. From 
December 1916 the Asquith group was in 
opposition to the Coalition government, 
whose Liberal members and supporters 
followed the lead of David Lloyd George. 

Liberals played a considerable part in 
developing independent schemes for the 
prevention of war. The Bryce group was 
primarily a Liberal body. Similarly, the 
key figures in the various league of na- 
tions societies were generally Liberals. 
Again, four out of the five original foun- 
ders of the Union of Democratic Con- 
trol, which was one of the first British 
groups to support the league idea, were 
Liberals. Many of the Liberal personal- 
ities connected with these various organi- 
zations were active in their own right as 
supporters of the league idea and helped 
mold the characteristics of the league 
propaganda. 

Important as their work was, these 
various Liberals were, after all, only a 
handful of individuals. Their views, if 
unsupported by the Literal newspaper 
and periodical press and by official party 
action, might fairly be felt to be unrepre- 
sentative of the attitude of the party. 
Among Liberal newspapers, support for a 
league of nations became strong in 1917, 
soon after the idea had gained significant 
currency. The Westminster Gazette, the 
Daily News and Leader, and the Man- 
chester Guardian not only campaigned for 
the formation of an international organi- 
zation but, occasionally, as in the case of 
the Manchester Guardian, warned that 
it must not be a coalition of the Allies di- 
rected against Germany and emphasized 
the economic functions that a league 
might perform.’4 The gulf between the 

74 Westminster Gazette, Dec. 15, 1917, May 4, 
July 11, and Sept. 16, 1918; Daily News and Leader, 
Nov. 30, Dec. 12, 1917, and Jan. 1, 1918; and Man- 
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Asquith Liberals and the supporters of 
Lloyd George appeared clearly in the 
pages of the Daily Chronicle. This organ 
of the Liberal Coalitionists followed the 
government line closely, accepting the 
league but emphasizing the difficulties in 
the way of its formation and advising a 
cautious approach to the problem.’ 

Most of the important Liberal periodi- 
cals favored the establishment of a league 
of nations. The Contemporary review, for 
example, carried numerous articles out- 
lining the purposes of such an organiza- 
tion and urging its formation.”* The Eng- 
lish review, under the able leadership of 
the young Austin Harrison, worked out 
its own project for an “international 
Magna Carta.”’7? And, on the Left among 
the Liberal periodicals, the Nation and, 
especially, War and peace became the 
most unqualified of the league advo- 
cates.7* An outstanding exception to this 
general trend was the Edinburgh review, 
in whose pages the historian W. Alison 
Phillips threw cold water on the league 
project and held fast to the doctrine of 
the balance of power.’ 

78 Daily Chronicle (London), May 29, 1916 and 
Jan. 7 and June 27, 1918. 


7% E.g., Lord Parmoor, “Lord Lansdowne and 
the league of nations,”’ Contemporary review, CXIII 
(1918), 8-13; T. McKinnon Woop, “A necessary 
guarantee of the peace,’’ Contemporary review, 
CXIV (1918), 477-83; and Harold Spenper, “The 
league of nations: a voice from the past,’’ Contem- 
porary review, XXVI (1918), 66-75. 

77 E.g., “An international Magna Carta,” English 
review, XXV (1917), 146-54; and “Once more: the 
international Magna Carta,” ibid., XXVI (1918), 
66-75. 

7% These periodicals published a huge volume of 
material on the league. The following articles were 
typical: “The two paths,” Nation, XXIII (1918), 
106-7; ‘‘Faint-hearted leaguers,” ibid., pp. 615-16; 
“Shall the nations enforce peace?” War and peace, 
IV (1917), 53-68; “The league of nations,” ibid., V 
(1918), 330-32; and “A league of nations now? a 
symposium,” ibid., pp. 305-9 and 326-28. 

79 “National federations and world federation,” 
Edinburgh review, CCXXVI (1917), 1-27, and 
“President Wilson’s peace program and the British 
Empire,” ibid., CCXXV (1917), 227-48. 


Liberal sentiment in favor of a league 
was not translated into official policy 
until January 1918. Then the executive 
committee of the National Liberal Fed- 
eration took advantage of speeches by 
President Wilson and Prime Minister 
Lloyd George to pass unanimously a 
resolution commending their support of 
the project.*° Finally, in September 1918, 
the annual meeting of the federation ap- 
proved a declaration characterizing the 
league as the “‘most urgent constructive 
work of the statesmen and peoples of the 
world.’’** This declaration was followed 
by a vigorous championing of interna- 
tional organization during the course of 
the general election held in the autumn 
of 1918. Asquith, Grey, Sir John Simon, 
Major Davies, and Richard McKenna 
were among the many Liberals who spoke 
out in positive terms of support. 

The widespread character of Liberal 
support for a league cannot be doubted, 
but it remained for labor, among the 
political groups, to speak in more than 
general terms and to work out the de- 
tails of league organization. On the level 
of party action both the Labor party, 
based mainly on the trade-union move- 
ment, and the Independent Labor party, 
eclectic in membership and strictly so- 
cialist in outlook, went far beyond the 
Liberals. The small Labor press not only, 
followed in the wake of the official bodies 
but often forged ahead by outlining vari- 
ous projects for an effective league. 

Interestingly enough, the Independent 
Labor party took the lead in the early 
years of the war. Both the Labor party 
and the I.L.P. denounced the war im- 
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mediately after its inception,** but the 
former organization then subsided into 
an attitude of conformity which fitted in 
well with the views of the average patri- 
otic Briton.*4 Not until the January 1917 
conference of the Labor party was a reso- 
lution adopted approving the formation 
of an international league to enforce 
peace “on the plan advocated by the 
President of the United States and ap- 
proved by the British Foreign Secre- 
tary.’’*s 

The I.L.P. meanwhile was less hesi- 
tant in developing bold plans for post- 
war international organization. In the 
fall of 1914 the first concrete step was 
taken in the form of a peace program out- 
lined in the L.L.P. organ, the Labour 
Leader. The plan looked toward a 
“United States of Europe, ultimately of 
the world, in which national armies and 
navies are replaced, until absolute dis- 
armament is possible, by an Internation- 
al Police Force.” This proposal was for- 
mally adopted at the I.L.P. conference 
at Norwich in April 1915,*’ and the La- 
bour Leader and Socialist review filled in 
its details during the next two years.** 

A unified Labor policy was finally 
hammered out early in 1918. By that 
time the Labor party had withdrawn its 
representatives from the government and 

83 Philip SNOWDEN, An autobiography (2 vols.; 
London, 1934), I, 354; and Labour Leader (London), 
Aug. 13, 1914. 

84 BRAND, Pp. 50. 

8s Report of the sixteenth annual conference of the 
Labour party, Manchester, 1917 (London, 1917), p. 
135. 

86 Oct. 1, 1914. 

87 INDEPENDENT LABOR Party, Report of the an- 
nual conference held at Norwich, April, 1915 (Lon- 
don, 1915), p. 88. 
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was moving toward acceptance of many 
of the tenets of I.L.P. policy on postwar 
organization. After anagreement between 
the leaders of the Labor party and the 
Trades Union Congress, a ‘‘Memoran- 
dum on War Aims” was drawn up by a 
committee whose most important mem- 
bers were Arthur Henderson, Sidney 
Webb, and Ramsay MacDonald.* This 
document was endorsed at a special con- 
ference of the labor movement and was 
presented to the Inter-allied Labor and 
Socialist Conference held at London in 
February 1918.” 

With a few minor exceptions the 
interallied body accepted the British 
memorandum. The statement of policy 
which emerged may therefore be taken 
as the most complete outline of the ideas 
of the British labor movement on the 
question of future international rela- 
tions. In general, this statement not only 
advocated the setting-up of machinery to 
settle international disputes but also 
urged the necessity of forming an inter- 
national legislature and of pushing for- 
ward the development of international 
legislation. It argued that true inter- 
national government involved the de- 
mocratization of all countries and the 
limitation and international control of 
the instruments of war.” In addition, it 
outlined a system of mandates for colo- 
nial territories which easily antedated the 
proposals of General Jan Smuts and the 
Round table group, to whom the credit 
has usually been assigned.” 

89 Mary Agnes HAMILTON, Arthur Henderson: a 
biography (London, 1938), p. 175. 
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Since the memorandum was in large 
measure a British project, it demon- 
strated the fact that British labor was 
ready to go all the way in its demand for 
a league with real and broad functions. 
During 1918 the various wings of the 
labor movement continued unflaggingly 
to discuss the ideas presented at the In- 
ter-allied conference, to support them, 
and even occasionally to claim that they 
did not go far enough.*’ This discussion 
was carried on at conferences, in parlia- 
ment, on the lecture platform, in the la- 
bor press and periodicals, and through 
the medium of special pamphlets.% 

By the end of the war, then, British 
Labor was easily the most important 
political force behind the drive for a 
league of nations. It had made a slow 
start but eventually developed a con- 
ception of the league as the central core 
of international intercourse. Its stand 
was more definite and more concrete 
than that of the Liberal party. In any 
assignment of credit for the development 
of the league idea, therefore, British La- 
bor must be ranked well ahead of the 
Liberals and, of course, far ahead of the 
Conservatives. 

In order to complete the picture, it is 
necessary briefly to sketch the reactions 
of the British government to the league 
scheme. The idea appears to have been 
first presented to the cabinet in a memo- 
randum sent by Lord Haldane on April 
8, 1915, a few weeks before he left office. 
In the course of his analysis of the future 


93 INDEPENDENT LABOR PArTy, Report of the an- 
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94 A few examples: Labour Leader (London), June 
27 and Aug. 8, 1918; Herald, Mar. 2 and Aug. 10, 
1918; Parliamentary debates, Lords, XXITX (March 
19, 1918), 476-88; LABor Party, Labour and the 
new social order: a report on reconstruction (London, 
1918), pp. 22-23; and Arthur HeNpERsON, The 
league of nations and labour (London, 1918), passim. 


relations of the great powers, Haldane 
suggested an association of nations some- 
what on the same lines as the later world 
organization.** But while Herbert As- 
quith and Sir Edward Grey both favored 
a league, there is no evidence that the 
Haldane proposal was considered seri- 
ously nor any, in fact, to indicate that it 
was considered at all at this time. 

The actual focusing of the attention of 
the government on the league was in 
large measure the work of Lord Robert 
Cecil. In 1916 he submitted a note to the 
first Coalition cabinet, proposing a 
scheme to insure the summoning of a 
conference of powers when it became 
necessary to consider any international 
disputes and suggesting the use of force 
to compel delay until such disputes had 
been presented to the conference.” 
While there was no cabinet discussion of 
the proposals, they were the subject of 
severe criticism in a memorandum by 
Sir Eyre Crowe, which threw cold water 
on the entire league scheme.%’ 

Shortly after the Lloyd George gov- 
ernment took office in December 1916, 
it was confronted with President Wilson’s 
inquiry to the belligerents concerning 
the terms upon which they would con- 
sider peace. The reply, which was made 
in conjunction with Britain’s allies, con- 
tained the first official acceptance of the 
league project, though only in the va- 
guest terms.®* At almost the same time, a 
committee was appointed under the 
chairmanship of Lord Phillimore, one of 
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97 David Ltoyp GEeorGE, War memoirs (6 vols.; 
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98 “Allied statement of war aims, January 10, 
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the judges of the high court, to work out 
a practical scheme for an international 
organization.” 

Before the Phillimore committee re- 
ported a year later, the cabinet had dis- 
cussed the league idea but had arrived at 
no scheme of its own.’?? On March 20, 
1918 the committee presented its con- 
clusions to the secretary of state for for- 
eign affairs in an Interim report made up 
of a draft convention for a league of na- 
tions severely limited in function, to- 
gether with an explanation of its provi- 
sions. The core of the Phillimore pro- 
posal was the provision that each of the 
parties to the convention should agree 
not to go to war with any other signatory 
(a) without first submitting the matter 
in dispute to arbitration or a conference 
and (6) until there had been an award or 
report in the case.’ The idea of compul- 
sory settlement was rejected in all cases, 
and emphasis was placed upon the effica- 
cy of delay." Fundamentally, the Philli- 
more plan was an attempt to revitalize 
the old Concert of Europe by outlining a 
regular procedure for its convocation and 
demanding that it be employed before 
recourse to war. 

While the Phillimore suggestions were 
never officially adopted as the policy of 
the government, several statements—by 
Lloyd George and Lord Curzon—empha- 
sized authoritatively, if vaguely, that it 
favored the idea of a league.'®} Similarly, 
on the day following the signing of the 
Armistice, Lord Robert Cecil outlined 


9 CECIL, p. 60; D. C. L. and Lord Phillimore to 
editor, Times, Mar. 20 and 24, 1920. 

100 LLoyp GEORGE, IV, 23-28 and 64. 

101 Interim report, p. 4. References are to the copy 
of the Report sent to President Wilson and found 
among his papers (Library of Congress, Woodrow 
Wilson papers, file II, July 17, 1918). 

102 Thid., pp. 5-6. 

103 Times, Jan. 6, 1918; Parliamentary debates, 
Lords, XXX (June 26, 1918), 394-404. 


his views on international organization 
in a speech which had first been submit- 
ted to the cabinet where it had encoun- 
tered no opposition.’** In essence, his 
proposals were those of the Phillimore 
committee for an improved Concert of 
Europe, extended to embrace the world 
and with machinery to call it into being 
in the face of a possible crisis.*®s 
Shortly thereafter, Cecil presented to 
the cabinet a draft plan, based in part 
upon a foreign office memorandum pre- 
pared by Sir Alfred Zimmern.'’® This 
“Cecil Plan” went beyond the Phillimore 
suggestions in that it proposed periodic 
meetings of the foreign ministers of the 
great powers and envisaged a permanent 
secretariat for the new international 
body."®? Nevertheless, delay of hostilities 
remained the essence of the scheme. In 
this respect the only extension of the 
Phillimore proposals was a provision that 
members of the league should bind them- 
selves to make war on nonmembers who, 
in the event of a dispute with a member- 
state, refused to adopt the procedure ob- 
ligatory for members of the league.’ 
Of equal importance was the set of 
proposals offered by General Jan Smuts 
at about the same time. Perhaps at the 
suggestion of Lloyd George,’ he pre- 
pared a confidential memorandum, which 
was then published on December 16 as 
The league of nations: a practical sugges- 


104 CECIL, p. 62. 

105 Times, Nov. 12, 1918. 

106 Alfred E. ZimMERN, “A memorandum pre- 
pared for the consideration of the British govern- 
ment in connexion with the forthcoming peace set- 
tlement: the league of nations,” The League of 
Nations and the rule of law, 1918-1935 (London, 
1936), pp. 196-206. 

707 Florence WILSON, The origins of the League 
Covenant: documentary history of its drafting (Lon- 
don, 1928), appen. F, pp. 181-82. 

108 Thid., pp. 182-83. 


19 David Lioyp Grorce, The truth about the 
peace treaties (2 vols.; London, 1938), I, 619-20. 
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tion. A large part of Smuts’s plan was 
devoted to the elaboration of a system of 
mandates over colonial territories."° The 
Practical suggestion differed from the 
Cecil draft also in that it proposed rela- 
tive disarmament, the abolition of con- 
scription, and the nationalization of mu- 
nitions factories." On the other hand, 
Smuts agreed with Cecil that the league 
must not be a superstate. The conference 
system already in vogue in the British 
Empire, he declared, embodied the in- 
evitable line of approach."* He, too, 
made the idea of delay before recourse to 
war the chief element of his proposals,** 
although he did say that the league must 
be more than machinery to prevent hos- 
tilities in an emergency, If it were to 
last, he warned, it must become part and 
parcel of the common international life 
of the world."4 

In outlining the possible organization 
of a league, Smuts made a council, in 
which the great powers would have a 
majority, the key organ.’ As a kind of 
sop to the susceptibilities of the smaller 
powers, a general conference, whose 
main function was to be that of debate, 
was also suggested." The final result 
was, nonetheless, great-power control of 
the league in a framework that empha- 
sized the protection of national sover- 
eignty. 

The British government, then, while 
it accepted the league idea in principle, 
did not at any time evolve a special 
scheme of its own. Nevertheless, the 


10 Jan Smuts, The league of nations: a practical 
suggestion (London, 1918), pp. 9-24. 


" Ibid., pp. 45-51. 

112 Tbid., pp. 27-28. 

13 [bid., pp. 53-54. 

114 [bid., p. 6. 

"5 [bid., pp. 33-34, 39-40, and 56-61. 
"16 Tbid., pp. 30-31 and 38-30. 


plans worked out by Cecil and Smuts rep- 
resented in a certain sense the policy of 
the government, for these men were the 
leading British delegates in the League 
Commission of the Paris Conference. 
Their proposals helped shape the final 
League of Nations Covenant, which 
bore, therefore, the imprint of many 
British ideas and attitudes. 

That the British government was will- 
ing to go even as far as it did in accepting 
the league was of course in part the re- 
sult of the necessity to co-operate with 
President Wilson, the leading advocate 
of such an organization. But it would 
seem from this study that the govern- 
ment was also prodded by the demand 
built up in Great Britain for internation- 
al machinery to prevent war. By 1919 
that demand had achieved impressive 
proportions and had been met by the 
writing of the League of Nations Cove- 
nant. It remained to be seen whether the 
League would fulfil the task which all 
groups agreed was its main purpose. In 
a brief span of years the answer was to 
be given. 

The factors contributing to the failure 
of the League are not a subject for con- 
sideration here. Yet, in a period faced 
with the implications of atomic and bac- 
teriological warfare, it may be useful to 
emphasize certain aspects of the British 
campaign for world organization which 
throw some light on present problems. 
The most striking feature of that cam- 
paign was the extreme tenderness dis- 
played for the dogma of national sover- 
eignty. That the government was un- 
willing to countenance any effective lim- 
itation of national freedom of action is 
understandable enough, but it is a sig- 
nificant commentary on the state of in- 
formed opinion in Great Britain that 
most of those who saw the need for inter- 
national organization insisted, never- 
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theless, that it must be developed sub- 
stantially within the framework of a 
state system that had already demon- 
strated its inability to insure peace. 
Most of the major plans of organization 
revealed this limitation. Their proposals 
were echoed by the bulk of the press, the 
periodicals, the politicians, and the most 
active of the societies engaged in propa- 
ganda for a league. 

Only a handful of individuals consid- 
ered that prevention of international war 
required the application of genuinely in- 
ternational—perhaps it would be better 
to say supranational—methods. The 
work of these individuals—J. A. Hobson, 
H. N. Brailsford, and a few others— 
pointed to the emergence of a genuine 
world government as the solution to the 


WINKLER 


problem of recurrent conflict. The leader- 
ship of Labor was the only important sec- 
tor in political life to accept, however 
slowly and hesitantly, the need for some 
kind of world government and to give its 
support to the idea. 

Labor was not in political power, how- 
ever, while those who had a more limited 
view of international organization were. 
The result, when added to similar cur- 
rents in other countries, was a League of 
Nations not really equipped to cope with 
its major reason for existence. Whether 
there are lessons to be learned from the 
past is perhaps a moot question, but it 
would seem in any case that there is ma- 
terial here for more than passing re- 
flection. 
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THE LATER YEARS OF JOHN MAITLAND, SECOND 
EARL AND FIRST DUKE OF LAUDERDALE 


WILLIAM BRADFORD GARDNER 


He made a very ill appearance: he was very big: his hair was red, hanging oddly about him: 
his tongue was too big for his mouth, which made him bedew all that he talked to: and his 
whole manner was rough and boisterous, and very unfit for court.—GILBERT BuRNET, History 


of my own lime. 


OHN MAITLAND, second earl and first 
duke (1672) of Lauderdale, is a 
Restoration figure whose character 
has suffered greatly because of its 

having been drawn in such memorable 
language by two of his archenemies, 
Edward Hyde, earl of Clarendon,’ and 
Gilbert Burnet, bishop of Salisbury.? In- 
deed, according to one tradition, Dryden 
had the duke in mind when he created 
the dissolute Mr. Limberham for the ill- 
fated play, The kind keeper. In all fair- 
ness to this great patron of belles-lettres, 
therefore, it would seem that the portrait 
should be brought forth which was 
painted by one of Lauderdale’s greatest 
admirers, the learned and celebrated 
Nonjuror, Dr. George Hickes of The- 
saurus fame. 

Scattered among Hickes’s works and 
unpublished papers in the Bodleian, the 
British Museum, and elsewhere are first- 
hand accounts of his relations with 
Lauderdale, particularly for the years 
between 1676 and 1680 when he served 
as his chaplain in ordinary. Since these 
years were the most turbulent ones for 
King Charles II and his high com- 
missioner for Scotland, Lauderdale, in 

*D. N. Smitu, Characters from the histories & 


memoirs of the seventeenth century (Oxford, 1929), pp. 
225-27. 


7Osmund Arry (ed.), Burnet’s history of my own 
time (Oxford, 1897) (hereafter cited as ‘‘Burnet’s his- 
tory of my own time’’), I, 184-85. 


3Montague SumMERS, Dryden: the dramatic 
works (London, 1931), I, cii. 


their attempts to bring some order out 
of the political chaos in Scotland, the un- 
published material contains unusually 
vivid accounts of the religious, political, 
and intellectual climates in England as 
well as in Scotland. Not the least inter- 
esting to observe in this material is the 
atmosphere of intrigue which pervaded 
church and state affairs in both countries. 

During the latter part of the year 1675 
Hickes received a letter from Dr. William 
Jane, chaplain to Dr. Henry Compton, 
bishop of London, informing him that the 
bishop had been asked by the duke of 
Lauderdale if he knew Hickes, fellow of 
Lincoln College, Oxford, and if he 
thought that Hickes would accept an 
offer of a position as the duke’s domestic 
chaplain. The bishop had answered that 
he thought Hickes would accept, “‘where- 
upon the Duke desir’d his Ldsp. to write 
to him to yt purpose, & let him know his 
answer.’’4 Hickes would not, however, at 
first accept the offer because “at yt time 
there was, & had been for some time be- 
fore, a very powerful faction in Scotland 
agst ye Duke of Lauderdale, who was 
sole Secretary of State for yt Kingdom, & 
yt faction was powerfully supported by 
ye Presbyterian & Republican Faction in 
Engld. at ye head of wch was Antony 
Earl of Shaftesbury the Duke of Lauder- 
dale’s mortal enemy. That Faction ac- 


4 British Museum, London, MSS, English misc. 
e. 4, fol. 8. English misc. e. 4 is a manuscript life of 
Hickes through June 1691 in the handwriting of his 
close friend, Hilkiah Bedford. 
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cording to it’s constant custome, loaded 
ye Duke’s reputation wth ye falsest and 
fowlest slanders, as yt of drunkeness, 
whoredome, &c.’’s In order to make cer- 
tain that such stories were not true, 
Hickes ‘‘consulted his good friend Dr 
Fell then’ Bp of Oxford, who assur’d 
him, yt all those scandalous reports were 
only lies and malice of ye Party & yt ye 
Duke was as free fro anything of yt 
nature, as any man wtever, & kept as 
regular a Family as any nobleman in 
either of ye 2 Kingdoms.’” Dr. Fell 
further encouraged Hickes to accept the 
offer by saying that he would have an 
opportunity to be of service to the church 
both in England and in Scotland. There- 
upon, Hickes told Dr. Jane he would ac- 
cept the position and await instructions 
from the duke, who ‘‘appointed August 
following, wch was in ye year 1676.’ 
Nevertheless, about twenty-five years 
after Lauderdale’s death, in Hickes’s 
usual honest fashion, he tacitly admits 
that some of the stories were true:* 

Not long after [February 1678]. . . it was my 
good Fortune to come first acquainted with him 
[Dr. William Hopkins, a prebendary of Worces- 
ter Cathedral] in an accidental meeting at Mort- 
lock, where afterwards I sometimes visited him 
in going to London from Ham-house, and in 
returning thither from London, as I had occa- 
sion often to do, being then domestic Chap- 
lain to the Duke of Lauderdale, of whom, 
how unhappy soever he was in the former part 
of his Life, in which he acted according to the 
Principles of his Education, I have many things 
to say to the Honour of his Memory in the last 
part of it, were it proper to speak of them here. 


Lauderdale’s reputation for Jearning 
was so great that “when Mr Hickes was 

5 Ibid., fols. 8-9. 

6 Tbid., fol. 9. 

1 Ibid. 


8 Seventeen sermons of ... Dr. William Hopkins, 
... published with a preface containing a short 
account of his life, by George Hickes, D.D. (London, 
1708), pp. v-vi. 
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first going to be his chaplain, his friends 
in ye University did in merryment bid 
him take care, yt he was not turn’d off for 
his inefficiency.”® Even Lauderdale’s 
implacable enemy Burnet had to concede 
that the duke “was very learned, not 
only in Latin, in which he was a master, 
but in Greek and Hebrew. He had read 
a great deal in divinity, and almost al] 
the historians ancient and modern: so 
that he had great materials.’’*® The inde- 
fatigable Thomas Hearne also adds his 
somewhat ambiguous testimony :™ 

Dr. Mill tells me yt ye Duke of Lauderdale 
was in his younger Days one of the best Scholars 
of any Gentleman in these Parts, & yt Dr, 
Hicks learn’d Hebrew just before he went to be 
his Chaplain on purpose yt he might be able to 
discourse with his Ldship in Rabbinical Learm- 
ing. That he was a Curious Collector of Books, 
and when in London would very often go to ye 
Booksellers shops and pick up wt curious Books 
he would meet with; but yt in his Elder years he 
lost most of his Learning by minding too much 
Politicks. 


When Lauderdale first received Hickes 
upon his return from Newmarket, he 
“embrac’d him, & kiss’d him, & told him 
he was most wellcome.’ He had not 
had his new chaplain many days, how- 
ever, before an episode took place which 
illustrates very well the reason for his 
earning the reputation of being haughty 
and “imperious and insolent and brutal” 
to all beneath him." Dr. Nathan Crewe, 
bishop of Durham, came to pay him a 


9 English misc. e. 4, fol. 14. 

1° Burnet’s history of my own time, I, 184. 

1C. S§. Dose (ed.), Remarks and collections of 
Thomas Hearne (Oxford, 1885), I, 268. North com- 
ments: “and the duke himself, being also learned, 
having a choice library, took great pleasure in Mr. 
[John] North’s company and in hearing him talk 
of language and criticism” (August Jessop [ed.], 
Roger North’s lives of the Norths (London, 1899], I, 
231-32). 

2 English misc. e. 4, fol. 9. 


"3 Burnet’s history of my own time, I, 184. 
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LATER YEARS OF JOHN MAITLAND, FIRST DUKE OF LAUDERDALE 


yisit and to object to his appointment of 
Hickes. He came, the bishop said," 


to tell him yt he heard he had taken such a one 
to be his Chaplain, who says he, my Lord was 
mine. The Duke knowing ye Bp’s ill will to 
Mr Hickes, & ye whole occasion of it, & guessing 
ye design of his visit, stop’d his mouth wth this 
short answer, I am very glad, my Lord, he is 
now my Chaplain. The occasion of ye Bp’s 
enmity to Mr Hickes . . . ye Duke heard before 
Mr Hickes was his chaplain, but he would never 
tell him from whom, nor who it was yt had 
recomefided, tho’ Mr Hickes had ask’d him 
several times. The Duke sent for him when ye 
Bp. was gone, & told him wt pass’d between 
ym, on wch Mr Hickes offering to acquaint his 
Grace wth ye Occasion of ye Bp’s enmity to 
him, ye Duke told him he knew it very well 
already. 


In May 1677 Lauderdale took Hickes 
with him*s 
into yt Kingdom, & soon after his arrival at his 
own House at Leddington, most of ye Scotch 
Nobility, who had met him on ye road ye day 
before, being then wth him, he sent for his 
Chaplain, & when he came into ye Great Hall, 
where his Grace as High Comission & ye Nobil- 
ity were sitting, he to show his respect to ye 
Church of Engld & her Clergy rose from his 
Seat, came down to him & embracing him & 
kissing him in ye presence of ym all, bad him 
wellcome into Scotland, wch oblig’d all ye No- 
bility in their order to salute him in ye same 
solemn & most obliging manner, wch put Mr 
Hickes into such confusion yt he was forc’d to 
retire. 
Also waiting upon Lauderdale at this 
time was the archbishop of St. Andrew’s, 
James Sharp, whose policies, along with 
those of Lauderdale, Hickes was to de- 
fend in numerous letters to friends in 
London and in two pamphlets. The 
archbishop—undoubtedly at the duke’s 
suggestion— 
sent for Mr Hickes privately into another room, 
& in his own name, & yt of ye Church of Scot- 
land, did in ye most obliging & respectful man- 
ner bid him wellcome into yt Kingdom. saying 

™ English misc. e. 4, fol. 10. 

8 Tbid. 
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yt he did not doubt, but he would be helpfull to 
him & his Brethren in all their designs for ye 
good of ye Church. In this Mr Hickes did not 
fail ye ABp’s expectations, doing all yt was in 
his power to promote his & his Brethren’s good 
designs for ye Church particularly to introduce 
ye Liturgy, & hinder a Toleration, then at- 
tempted to be brought abt. by ye mediation of 
one Mr Murray, a great Presbyterian Minister, 
& nearly related to ye Duchess of Lauderdale, 
who hearken’d too much to yt Design.”® 


Beginning with his very first year in 
Scotland, Lauderdale’s chaplain carried 
on an extensive correspondence with Dr. 
Simon Patrick, a prebendary at West- 
minster. Not only are these letters im- 
portant in giving detailed accounts of 
Lauderdale’s activities but they also 
serve as a commentary on the state of 
affairs in Scotland during this critical 
period. Their purpose is quite clearly to 
give Lauderdale’s version of the stories 
which his enemies, the duke of Hamilton 
and Gilbert Burnet, were spreading 
about London.*? In Hickes’s first extant 
letter to Patrick, dated August 9, 1677, 
he acknowledges the receipt of Patrick’s 
letter of August 4 and writes that he went 
with it to the duke and “‘read as much to 
him as concerned his reception in this 
Country, yt his Grace might know how 
much you rejoyced in his honour and 


6 Tbid., fols. 10-11. Elizabeth, nee Murray, 
countess of Dysart in her own right, Lauderdale’s 
second wife, was the widow of Sir Lionel Tollemache 
when she and the duke were married in February 
1672. Burnet’s biased character of the lady runs 
true to his usual form: “The lady Dysart came to 
have so absolute a power over the Lord Lauderdale, 
that it lessened him much in the esteem of all the 
world. ... As the conceit took her, she made him 
fall out with all his friends, one after another: with 
the earls of Argyll, Tweeddale, and Kincardine, with 
Duke Hamilton, the marquis of Athol, and sir 
Robert Moray. ... If after such names it is not a 
presumption to name my self, I had my share like- 
wise” of her displeasure (Burnet’s history of my own 
time, I, 438). 

17 **No doubt Hickes told [Patrick] what Lauder- 
dale wanted to be believed” (Andrew Lane, Sir 
George Mackenzie (London, 1909], p. 133). 
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happiness.’** He refers to the proclama- 
tion against the conventicles, a copy of 
which he had sent to Patrick in a former 
letter, ‘‘wch is like to prove very effectual 
to suppresse both ye house, and field 
meetings of the Fanaticks here, who 
upon my Lords coming grew very inso- 
lent upon a letter, wch. Mr. Gilbert 
Burnet wrote to his brother (a physitian 
of this town [Thomas Burnet]) yt my 
Lord was to come to grant them indul- 
gence. Copies of this Letter were scatter- 
ed up and down, but the Original is sup- 
pressed.” In fact, Hickes exclaims in the 
next paragraph, “This fellow [Burnet] 
must needs be Papist or puritan in his 
heart: and ye Bps in this country (to say 
nothing of the Laies) complain greveous- 
ly of his Memoirs’? for speaking so 
scandously of Episcopacy....I desire 
you to consult ye 29th and 30 pages of 
his Book and there you’l see what a 
rogue he is, and what the fathers have to 
complain: and perhaps ye complaint 
will be very publick, and justice de- 
manded of ye libeller but this last clause 
under the Rose.” 

18 British Museum, London, MSS, Lansdowne 


manuscripts, 988 (hereafter cited as ‘‘Lans. 988’), 
fol. 142. 


17The reference is to Gilbert BuRNET, The 
memoires of the lives and actions of James and William 
dukes of Hamilton (London, 1677). 


20 What aroused Hickes’s wrath was Burnet’s 
assertion that when King James I set up the high 
commission court, ‘‘the odium of all that passed 
there fell to their (the Bishop’s) share.” Although 
the Scotch ministers and their congregations were 
strict Sabbath-keepers, the bishops ‘‘not onely 
undertook to beat down this opinion, but by their 
Practices expressed their neglect of that Day: and 
after this they declared themselves avowed Zealots 
for the Liturgy and Ceremonies of England, which 
which were held by the Zealous of Scotland all one 
with Popery.” The bishops “‘were no less hateful to 
the Ministry [than they were to the nobility], be- 
cause of their Pride, which was cried out as unsup- 
portable.” Burnet complains further of “their med- 
dling in all Secular Affairs and relinquishing their 
Dioceses to wait on the Court and Council” (ibid., 
Ppp. 29-30). 
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Further defense of Lauderdale’s poli. 
cies is made by Hickes in his next letter 
to Patrick, which bears the date October 
23, 1677. He starts out by writing that 
he has spent most of his time since he 
received Patrick’s last letter in traveling 
about Scotland and continues: 


I think I formerly wrote you word how my 
Lords enemies had reported all about this 
Country, yt he intended an Indulgence for ye 
Whigs, as they call their turbulent Fanaticks 
here.” The report was so general, yt I question 
not but it hath reached London, and here... 
[it was] blown about with so much Confidence, 
yt ye Clergy were universally discouraged about 
it, and ye Whigs themselves made so confident 
of it before ye last Counsell (wch was held ye 
beginning of this Month) that they boasted of 
it.... This Rumour was disseminated wth a 
designe to render my Lord suspected to ye Bps 
and odious to ye Clergy, and to encourage these 
bloody male-content Fanaticks to Insolence and 
Rebellion; and indeed since they see themselves 
disappointed in their expectations, they have 
threatened to make an insurrection (and are en- 
couraged to it)?3 insomuch yt ye Counsell hath 
made provisionall orders to have forces in 
readiness in case they should be so mad as to 
rise. I suppose you know yt ye Country where 
these people most abound is in ye West about 
Glascow Eyre &c. and upon their first motion 
several Thousand Highlanders will be brought 
down upon them to cut ym. off, and quarter in 
their Country.?4 The Castle of Sterling is also 
reinforced... . If they rise as they did 9 years 
since ... they will neither find mercy in ye 
Field, nor afterwards, if they be taken, at ye 
Bar. My Lords enemies know yt theres nothing 
recommends him more to ye King than the 
confidence he hath in his great wisdom to 


2 Lans. 988, fol. 143. 


2‘*That tentative negotiations had been com- 
menced for an extension of the Indulgence in Scot- 
land, seems certain” (W. C MAcKENzIE, The life 
and times of John Maitland {London, 1923], p. 397). 


23 In Lang’s paraphrase of this passage he antici- 
pates a later part and at this place adds the words 
“by Hamilton, Tweeddale, Queensbury, and other 
nobles” (LANG, p. 133; see also MACKENZIE, p. 397)- 


24 Airy quotes the latter part of this sentence in 
a note to a passage written by Burnet which dis- 
cusses the causes of the growth of the conventicles 
(Burnet’s history of my own times, II, 144 n.). 
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LATER YEARS OF JOHN MAITLAND, FIRST DUKE OF LAUDERDALE 


govern this Kingdom . .. and thats ye reason 
that they take this way to imbroil ye Kingdom 
_..yt his Majesty might have recourse to them, 
as able Physicians of State. I need not tell you 
that they are . . . ye E. of Twedale, ye Duke of 
Hamilton, and one more, who because he is a 
privy Counsellor, I shall not mention his Name. 
_,.1f this Story of ye Indulgence is bruited 
about London, I hope you’! both contribute to 
confute it, especially among our Brethren of ye 
Clergy, who ought to look upon my Lord as ye 
most sincere & zealous Patron they have in ye 
World. 


In addition to defending Lauderdale’s 
policies, Hickes keeps Patrick informed 
concerning the match between Cather- 
ine, the duchess of Lauderdale’s younger 
daughter, and the marquis of Athol’s 
eldest son, which had been broken off 
“although ye Contract according to the 
Custom of this Country was sealed.” 
Although Burnet asserts that when the 
duchess went up to Scotland in 1677, “her 
design was to marry her daughters into 
two of the great families of Scotland, 
Argyll and Murray, which she did,’”s 
Hickes complains that the two families 
“have dealt very unhandsomely with us, 
as I shall tell you when we meet.” Two 
days later he writes that ‘“‘the pretended 
reason of ye Marquess... was this yt. 
upon taking account of ye Lands & 
Debts, they could not make good ye 
Conditions in the Contract, and so de- 
sired it might be null’d. This was ye 
pretended, but what were ye reall rea- 
sons time will discover.’’° Nevertheless, 
Catherine had many other suitors, 
among whom was Lord Down, the eldest 
son of the earl of Murray, to whom she 
was subsequently married.?7 Hickes adds 
in a postscript, “I forgot to tell you yt ye 
Marquess of Athol bears ye blame of the 
breach of ye Contract even among his 


% Ibid., p. 136. 
© Lans. 988, fol. 149. 


77 Burnet’s history of my own time, II, 136 n. 
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own Relations, & yt. my Lady, & her 
Daughter receiv’d ye news of it wth. in- 
comparable Temper. The E. of Murray 
is a good Churchman.” In Hickes’s letter 
of March 14, 1678 he tells Patrick of the 
success with which the duchess has met 
in her efforts to marry her elder daughter 
to Lord Lorne, the eldest son of the earl 
of Argyll: “Last Monday I married my 
Lady Elizabeth to my Lord Lorne Son 
to ye Earl of Argyle by ye book of Com- 
mon Prayer. He is as virtuous and ac- 
complish’d a person, as I ever saw, he is 
a great lover of our Church, and so I 
count ye greatest house and interest of 
this Kingdom (wch formerly did so 
much mischief) is now fixed to ye King, 
and ye Church.’”* 

How Lauderdale forced his chaplain to 
accept an honorary D.D. degree from 
the University of Edinburgh is related by 
Hickes in his letter of October 23 to 
Patrick: “I doubt not by this time you 
have heard of the Complement this 
Country hath passed upon me, and I beg 
so much patience of you as to read ye 
reasons why I accepted of it.’’? Having 
been “‘importuned for about a month to- 
gether to accept,” he “obstinately re- 
fused and gave reasons for” his refusal 
which he thought would satisfy the 
bishop. He continues: 

But afterwards, when I thought they had 
layd aside all thoughts of it, as I had done [,] 
the primat observ’d the compliment for me (un- 
known to me) to my Lord who really shew’d 
himself displeased yt I made so much difficulty 
of it, telling me with all of many English, in 
particular my Lord Grays uncle yt had pro- 
ceeded here. Upon this I went to ye Bp. of 
Calloway and the primat and told them both 
what streight they had brought me. thereupon 
I urged new reasons why I could not accept 
and desired them to excuse me to my Lord. 
... The first objection was yt wch I had former- 
ly insisted upon viz. yt I was not able to main- 
tain ye part and Dignity of yt degree which was 


28 Lans. 988, fol. 159. 9 Tbid., fol. 152. 
5 
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more considerable in England than Scotland, 
and therefore it was the custom among us not 
to take yt. degree till we were preferred: to 
wch, they answered, yt my Lord knew ye Cus- 
tom of England, and knew wt was fitting for to 
maintain yt. degree as well as I, and therefore 
since he had signify’d his pleasure yt I should 
take it, yt. I could not lay a stronger obligation 
upon him to make suitable provision for me, & 
yt I could not wth out seeming to mistrust his 
goodness refuse it... . 

Till at last all considerations layd together I 
thought it was more safe to accept their Com- 
plement, then by finally refusing it hazard my 
Lords displeasure and their ill will by seeming to 
slight ye only honour I was capable to receive 
from this Country as his Chaplain. You know 
my Lord is a great Lover of his Country, & so 
one of the Bps advised me to consider that, and 
besides he hath a great affection for ye Univer- 
sity of St. Andrews of wch he is ye patron, to 
wch he hath been a benefactor and where he was 
bred. 


The increasing discontent in Scot- 
land with Lauderdale’s administration— 
which was to eventuate in the complete 
victory of his enemies upon his enforced 
resignation in 1680—is evidenced in this 
same letter. Especially important in at- 
tempting to make a just estimate of 
Lauderdale’s character is the opinion of 
him expressed in the second paragraph 
of the following :°° 


I question not but there are reports enough 
at London fram’d among his enemies to slander 
his administration here, especially in reference 
to Church affairs and ye Correspondence of 
G.[ilbert] B.{urnet] hath here in particular wch 
ye D.[uke] of H.[amilton] is ye principal means 
of scattering them about ye great town. I hear 
it is reported in London yt. all ye Bps. & nobil- 
ity have fled to this town for fear of the Whigs 
(as they call their nonconformists, or Covenan- 
teers here) and ye report was well tim’d by 
them yt raised it, for at this season ye business 
of ye term and approaching Winter draws ye 
better sort hither, & wch is remarkable. Duke 
H.[amilton] and his Cabal came hither out of 
ye Country last week, and his habitation is in 
ye midst of ye Fanaticall Crew whom he hath 
underhand encouraged to insolent, and by com- 


3° Tbid. 
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ing hither would make ye World believe yt he 
seems to be afraid to live among them a thoy. 
sand such tricks and reports are contriv’d to 
make ye World believe yt my Lord is a favourer 
of ye Fanaticks, and yt he is not capable to 
govern this Country, but his prince and his 
friends know him better then to believe such 
things, and men of his station how worthy & 
wise soever can never want such enemies as 
these. 

Were I butan hour with you, I could convince 
you by many instances yt. ye. Church hath not 
a more hearty freind in ye world, and were he 
such a one as Gilbert] B.[urnet] represents 
him, I would not tarry with him three days. Nay 
he deserves ye prayers of our Church and if ever 
it lye in his power will introduce ye Commoa 
prayer into this. 


Further evidence of the mounting dis- 
content is contained in Hickes’s letter of 
November 24 to Patrick :3" 


They say it is reported in England yt the 
Fanaticks are all in Rebellion here, and I doubt 
not but ye forces sent previously to ye Irish 
Coasts & English borders will make believe yt. 
report; which is raised and dispersed by a dis 
contented party here.3? Indeed ye Fanaticks 
have all been very insolent . . . and were under- 
hand encouraged to do so by some great men on 
purpose to give my Lord trouble, and disgrace 
his administration of affairs. They demanded 
Indulgence, & upon their disappointment of 
their Insolent Expectations met in mighty num- 
bers, committed some Insolences and did all 
they durst and could to fright us to an ac- 
comodation with them. Many ways of dealing 
with ym were proposed to my Lord. Some en- 
deavoured to persuade him they were incon- 


3t Tbid., fol. 147. 


32 Lauderdale wrote to the earl of Danby on 
November 8 begging him to ask the king to order 
Lord Granard to the coast of Ireland ‘‘with such a 
force of hors and foote”’ that he “may come over into 
Scotland upon the first call from the King’s Privie 
Councell in Scotland” (Osmund Arry, The Lauder- 
dale papers [Westminster, 1885], III, 89-90). Dan- 
by’s answer is dated November 15; he states that 
the king “has ordered that a letter bee writt to my 
Ld Granard to comand him to send to yt Grace 
to confer wth you . . . in order to the suppressing of 
any rising in Scotland”’ (ibid., p. 91). See also J. H. 
Burton, The history of Scotland (Edinburgh, 1870), 
VII, 570; and David Occ, England in the reign of 
Charles IT (Oxford, 1934), II, 417. 
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siderable, and yt quartering a few Companies 
among them would quiet them all, but they 
being so very numerous in ye West (where all 
the Stirs were made) and my Lord knowing so 
many of ye nobility would privately encourage 
ym thought it ye safest way if they should once 
stir, to bring them Foreign Forces to root ym 
once for all, and not to trust the execution of 
such an affair only to ye small force here. Ac- 
cordingly since ye approaches of ye Irish 
and English forces ye Godly Rebells are all 
dispersed, and their cheif Ring-leaders and 
preachers have taken shelter in Northum- 
berland where they want not encouragemt. 
from the papists yt abound there. And I pray 
God joyning of these two factions do not 
once more ruine Church and State. I hear 
the Fans. have been very insolent at Taun- 
tondeane. I am sure there is a Correspondence 
betwixt ye two Factions in both Nations. 

But all is now quiet with us and I am confi- 
dent my Lord will take some effectuall course so 
to disable them yt. for one age they shall not be 
able to move again. We are not in ye. least ap- 
prehensive of them, & therefore let me intreat 
you as you have occasion to let ye. World know 
yt. all is quiet here, for those false reports of ye 
Scottish Insurrections, and Commotions dis- 
courage ye good, and encourage ye bad people 
of England, and reflect disgrace upon my Lords 
Conduct, without whom this Nation would be 
all in a Flame. 


In January of the year 1678 Lauder- 
dale’s troubles were further augmented 
as a result of the trial of James Mitchell, 
who had made an attempt on the life of 
Archbishop Sharp in 1668 when the 
archbishop was riding one day in his 
coach with the bishop of Orkney. Al- 
though the archbishop received no in- 
jury, the bishop was wounded in the 
wrist. Mitchell escaped but was arrested 
six years later by the brother of the arch- 
bishop, Sir William Sharp. He at first 
denied his guilt only to confess it later 
upon a promise of clemency and was 
committed to the Bass. After having at- 
tempted to escape from prison, he was 
tried for complicity in the Pentland Ris- 
ing. When additional discoveries were 
made in 1678 of a design to murder the 


archbishop again, he was brought to trial, 
convicted, and finally put to death on 
January 18. Hickes anticipates the trial 
in a letter to Patrick which is dated the 
preceding December:*3 “You will soon 
hear of an effectual course to be taken 
wth ye damnable Covenanters, or 
Fanaticks here, and because they have 
threatened to make an assassin upon 
many Bishops, one Mitchell. . . is sent 
for from ye Basse . . . and will certainly 
be hang’d.”’ The trouble which the trial 
stirred up for Lauderdale and the man- 
ner in which the opposition took ad- 
vantage of the occasion are graphically 
described by Hickes to Patrick :34 “You 
cannot imagine how ye. presbyterian 
party, especially ye. women concern’d 
for him [Mitchell]; ye court was full of 
disaffected villans, and because of my 
habit and profession, I had many af- 
fronts done me for sitting on high with 
my back towards yt. Side of ye. Court 
where ye zealous rabble were gathered 
together near ye bar at wch. ye prisoner 
stood, they railed at my black coat for so 
they call’d my Gown and bespit it, all 
over, & pelted me now & then, wth 
such things as bits of apples, & crusts of 
bread.”” On the day of execution the 
rumor ran through Edinburgh that the 
women “had a design to rescue ye male- 
factor wch made ye. Lord Provost bring 
a Company of ye. Town forces to ye 
place of Execution to prevent any such 
design.’’35 

To stop “‘ye many lies rais’d by ye 
Fanatical Faction about ye trial of Mr 
James Michel,” Lauderdale “desir’d him 
[Hickes] to write ye true narrative of yt 


33 Lans. 988, fol. 148. 


34 [bid., fol. 154. The entire letter is printed in 
Henry Exuts (ed.), Original letters (2d ser.; London, 
1827), IV, 47-52. 

35 Lans. 988, fol. 156. For the entire letter see 
ELLs, IV, 52-56. 
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Trial &c wch he did from ye Records of 
ye Criminal Court together wth yt of 
Mr Tho: Weir.’’®° Furthermore, Hickes 
writes to Patrick, who had seen Ravillac 
redivivus through the press in London, 
“my Lord is privy to every Line in it, is 
well satisfied wth not only ye account of 
ye Service it may do him in this juncture, 
but because his Majesty hath desired yt. 
an account might be given to ye. World 
of that Insolent Sect of Presbyterians, 
wch. troubles ye. World here, an so yt ye 
Printer need not fear to be troubled 
though it be not formally licensed.’’s7 As 
might be expected, Hickes seizes every 
opportunity in his pamphlet to defend 
Lauderdale and his policies. ‘““They [the 
enthusiasts], he declares, ‘are now 
arriv’d at the highest pitch of Enthusi- 
asm and Bigotry. ...So that if God in 
his good Providence had not sent down 
the Duke of Lauderdale among us |Hickes 
uses the fiction of being a Scotch gentle- 
man] to prevent the storms that were 
ready to arise; in all human probability, 
this Kingdom had been involv’d in such 
a violent Rebellion, as could not have 
been quell’d without extrinsical force. 
His Grace came hither without any 
prospect of trouble.’’3* After giving an 
account of the duke’s cordial reception in 
Scotland, Hickes continues, “But he had 
not been many days among us, when he 
was surpriz’d with the news of great inso- 
lencies, and disorders caus’d by the 

© English misc. e. 4, fol. 30. The complete title 
of the folio pamphlet indicates its contents: Ravillac 
redivivus, being a narrative of the late tryal of Mr. 
James Mitchel a_ conventicle-preacher, who was 
executed the 18th of January last, for an attempt 
which he made on the sacred person of the archbishop 
of St. Andrews, to which is annexed, an Account of 
the tryal of that most wicked parisee Major Thomas 
Weir, who was executed for adultery, incest and 


bestiality . . . in a letter from a Scottish to an English 
gentleman (London, 1678). 


37 Lans. 988, fol. 163. 
38 Ravillac redivivus, p. 43. 


Field-Conventicles in the West.’ The 
fanatics were greatly surprised at the 
sending of the Irish troops to the west 
because they had been ‘‘made to believe 
by the malcontents, that the Duke had 
no interest at Court, nor was capable to 
procure any extrinsical assistance, al. 
though they should rebel.’’4° 

In spite of the many stratagems of 
Lauderdale and his chaplain, the triumph 
of the duke’s enemies came with shatter. 
ing suddenness, even though he did not 
formally resign his position until two 
years later: King Charles’s letter to 
Lauderdale is dated June 14, 1678." Al- 
though it was ‘“‘written all in his Maty’s 
own hand, wch tho’ penn’d with the 
greatest tenderness & regard yt a Kg 
could possibly show to a subject, yet con- 
taining a countermand to proceed in 
those measures for reducing ye faction, 
wch before his Maty had approv’d, went 
near his heart, & made him in private 
very melancholy. He did not doubt but 
ye E. of Danby had drawn up yt Letter, 
in favour of D. Hamilton & ye Heads 
of ye Faction.’’ Most remarkable of all, 
however, are Lauderdale’s instructions 
concerning the final disposition of the 
original of this letter: ‘““& upon reading 
of it, he comitted it to his Dutchess to 
keep, telling her, yt when he dyed, it 
should be wrapp’d in lead and hung 
about his neck, & bury’d with him, wch 
accordingly was done at Tunbridge 
where ye Duke dyed some years after 
[1682], when Dr. Hickes had first at her 
Grace’s request taken a Copy of it, who 
sent for him to take leave of ye Duke be- 
fore his death, as one of his Grace’s most 
faithful friends but ye Duke was dead 
before he arriv’d.’’# 


39 Tbid., p. 44. 
4° Tbid., p. 47. 
42 [bid. 


4" English misc. e. 4, fols. 11-12. 
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The copy of the letter in Hickes’s 
handwriting has the following written at 
the bottom: ‘“Transcrib’d by Dr Hickes 
from ye Original in ye Kg’s own hand, 
weh original was put in lead & ty’d abt. 
ye D. of Lauderdale’s neck & bury’d wth 
him according to ye Dr’s own order to ye 
Duchess.’’43 It reads: 


As I have many times publickly, so I do 
again give you this assurance of my being very 
well satisfied wth your services, and you can 
desire no better proofs of it, then I have shewed 
to those, who would not have me think so well 
of them. You will understand at large by my 
Lord Murray, yt amongst the complaints, wch 
have been made to me, none have been more 
insisted upon, then the personall ill usages, wch 
both D. Hamilton, and others say they have 
received from you... . Nay altho I doubt not, 
but stories of that kind are much improved, yet 
since so many are raised to your prejudice, I 
cannot (both for your own sake, and my service) 
but mind you to be carefull not to give anybody 
that kind of advantage agt you, who can find no 
other, . . . receive my Ld D. Hamilton, and the 
rest wth all civility, and to let them know, vt I 
have commanded to passe over their fault of 
comeing hither contrary to the proclamation. I 
would also have the proclamation itself to be 
of no longer force ye service being over for wch 
it was issued, nor would I at present have the 
bond to be put any further in execution, neither 
...the horses or army of gentlemen to be 
medled wth . . . in case you find them willing to 
concurr in giving me the summe necessary (that 
is 2400 £ a year for 5 years, I would not have 
them debated)—Of finding the easiest ways... 
of raising money ...I have commanded my 
Lord treasurer [Sir Thomas Osborne, earl of 
Danby] to acquaint you wth some proposalls 
wch have been made concerning my Revenue, 
and I would have you return him the answer to 
that particular . . . when the convention is over, 
you may as soon, as you think fit, come hither, 
where you shall find me, the same I have ever 
been, very kind to you / Charles R. 


Lauderdale obtained the living of All 
Hallows, Barking, London, for his chap- 
lain in 1680. On August 5 of that year he 


43 Bodleian Library, Oxford, MSS, English hist. 
b. 2, fol. 27. 


wrote to William Sancroft, archbishop 
of Canterbury, ‘“‘Being informed of the 
Death of Doctor Mayfield late Minister 
of Alhallows Barking, I take the bold- 
ness to putt your grace in mind of the 
promise, which you formerly made me of 
that place for my Chaplain Doctor 
Hickes, By the performance of which you 
will much oblige.’’44 Loyal to his patron 
to the last, Hickes took leave of him “to 
ye great regret of his Grace, & all yt 
concern on his own part, wch ye best of 
men are wont to express at parting wth 
their dearest friends.’’4* When the time 
came for the actual parting, Lauderdale 
said that he had one last request to make: 
“yt if it be ye will of God himself should 
happen to outlive ye Duchess, ye Dr 
would give him leave to come & live with 
him, where my Books, sayd he [,] joyn’d 
wth yrs will make a very good Library, & 
we shall be as happy together as this 
world can make us.’’*° Hickes’s character 
of Lauderdale, which includes Lauder- 
dale’s excellent character of the future 
King James II, is worthy of careful 
consideration :47 


I [Hilkiah Bedford] have often heard ye Dr 
[Hickes] say, yt he blessed God for ye great 
benefit he recd frd thence [Lauderdale’s library], 
& from ye Duke’s learned conversation: whose 
reputation both for human & divine learning 
was so great....And as his Grace was an 
accomplish’d scholar, so he preferr’d ye con- 
versation of such & more especially of Divines, 
when he thought ym to be honest men, before 
yt of all others, & yt was ye reason yt he had so 
much affection for Dr Hickes, & so much con- 
fidence in him, yt he convers’d wth him in pri- 
vate without ye least reserve, of wch this is one 
instance: yt in speaking to him once of ye D. of 
York, he gave him this free character. This good 
Prince, sayd he, has all yt weakness of his father 


44 Bodleian Library, Oxford, MSS, Tanner 37, fol. 
113. 


4s Eng. misc. e. 4, fol. 13. 


4° Thid. 47 [bid., fol. 14. 
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wthout his strength. He loves, as he saith, to 
be serv’d in his own way, & he is as very a 
Papist as ye Pope himself, wch will be his ruine. 
& when ye Dr. reply’d. My Ld will he venture ye 
loss of 3 Kgdoms for his Religion? The Duke 
answered|,] Yes, if he had ye Empire of ye whole 
world, he would venture ye loss of it, for his 
ambition is to shine in a read letter after he is 
dead. 


It would seem, therefore, that Lauder- 
dale’s character—at least during the 
later years—has suffered considerably 
from its having been portrayed in the too 
memorable language of his worst ene- 
mies, Clarendon and Burnet. That it 
continues to suffer for this reason is 
exemplified by Clarke and Foxcroft in 
their Life of Bishop Burnet, in which they 
attempt to whitewash the character of 
their hero and write, ‘‘Lauderdale was a 
very strong character, whose influence 
did harm to everyone who associated 


with him.’’4* Although Hickes’s character 
of the great patron of his youth may ap. 
pear too fulsome for easy credence, the 
erudite Hickes’s probity and veracity 
have never been questioned even by his 
most bitter critics, though Clarke and 
Foxcroft style him ‘‘a most malignant” 
critic.49 Hickes, who survived Lauder- 
dale by some thirty-one years, did not 
change his opinions of the duke through- 
out a long lifetime. This fact is evident 
from the quotations in this article from 
English misc. e. 4, which was probably 
taken down from his own lips by Bed- 
ford. From the pages of Hickes’s works 
and unpublished papers, then, there 
emerges quite a different Lauderdale. 


UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


48T. E. S. CLarkeE and H. C. Foxcrort, A life 
of Bishop Burnet (Cambridge, 1907), p. 104. 


49 Tbid., p. 99. 
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THE ACCESSION OF THE HELVETIAN FEDERATION TO 
THE HOLY LEAGUE: AN UNPUBLISHED BULL OF 
POPE JULIUS II OF MARCH 17, 1512 


THEODOR E. MOMMSEN 


1E Scheide collection of the Li- 
brary of Princeton University con- 
tains, among many other docu- 
ments from the eleventh century to the 
eighteenth, one piece which deserves spe- 
cial attention. It throws new light on one 
of the most interesting phases of the his- 
tory of international relations during the 
Italian Renaissance—the war of the 
Holy League of 1511/12 against King 
Louis XII of France and the methods used 
by Pope Julius II to bring about the en- 
trance of the Swiss federation into this 
war. The document in question is a bull 
issued by the pope at St. Peter’s in Rome 
on March 17, 1512, in which Julius ex- 
communicates the French supporters of 
the rebels against the papal see and at the 
same time threatens the Swiss with ex- 
communication in case they should con- 
clude any kind of agreement with King 
Louis. For the right understanding of this 
hitherto unpublished papal bull it is 
necessary to sketch briefly the events 
leading up to its issuance." 
On October 4, 1511 Pope Julius II, 
King Ferdinand of Aragon, and the 
tAs to the general background see esp. M. 
Broscu, Papst Julius IT (Gotha, 1878); Ch. Kou- 
LER, Les Suisses dans les guerres d’Italiede 1506 41512 
(Geneva and Paris, 1897); L. Pastor, The history of 
the popes, Vol. VI (St. Louis, Mo., 1912); E. GAGLI- 
ARDI, Geschichte der Schweiz, Vol. I (Zurich, 1920); 
W. Orcusit, History of Switzerland, 1499-1914 
(Cambridge, 1922); H. Nasnouiz, Geschichte der 
Schweiz, Vol. I (Zurich, 1932); F. ERcoLE, Da Carlo 
VIII a Carlo V (Florence, 1932); and M. Darcy, 
Louis XII (Paris, 1935). 


Venetian Kepublic concluded ‘‘a league 
which the pope himself wanted and or- 
dered to be called most holy because it 
was established and made entirely for the 
benefit of the church.”” The stated pur- 
pose of this alliance was “the conserva- 
tion of the holy church and the dignity 
of the holy papal see and the recovery of 
Bologna and the other territories of the 
holy Roman church which are now occu- 
pied by its enemies.’’? Actually, however, 
Julius II aimed at a much greater objec- 
tive than the mere re-establishment of 
his authority over the papal states. His 
ultimate goal was the complete liberation 
of Italy from the French “barbarians.” 
He was only too well aware of the fact 
that the “rebels” against the holy see, 
the Bentivoglio family of Bologna and 
Duke Alfonso of Ferrara, were continu- 
ously supported by the French king, who 
through his possession of the Duchy of 
Milan and through his alliance with the 
Florentine Republic had acquired a very 
strong position in Italy. Since the pope 
alone was too weak to break the predomi- 

2 See the letter of Bernardo da Bibbiena to Cardi- 
nal Giovanni Medici, Rome, Oct. 4, 1511: “Conclu- 
sa, stabilita, ferma e sancita si é stasera la lega, la 
quale Nostro Signore, per essere fondata e fatta tutta 
a beneficio della Chiesa, vuole e comanda che si chi- 
ami Santissima” (published in A. Desyarpins, Né- 
gociations diplomatiques de la France avec la Toscane 
{Paris, 1861], IT, 548). 

3 See the pope’s letter to Medici, Oct. 5, 1511, 
ibid., p. 551. For the full text of the treaty of the 
Holy League see T. RymER, Foedera, VI, Part 1 (The 
Hague, 1741), 23-24. 
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nant power of Louis XII, he resorted to 
an alliance with Spain and Venice and 
endeavored also to bring Henry VIII of 
England and Emperor Maximilian of 
Germany into this coalition. England 
did, in fact, join the Holy League shortly 
after its conclusion, on October 17, 1511, 
whereas Maximilian continued to adhere 
to a pro-French policy, motivated by the 
conflict of interests which for many years 
had existed between himself and Venice. 

But if it is correct to say that the fa- 
mous Holy League of 1511 was really a 
grand alliance of the great European 
powers against France and that its actual 
goal was the reduction of French power 
in general and the expulsion of the 
French armies from Italy in particular, 
we have to keep in mind that this objec- 
tive was not explicitly and formally stat- 
ed in the text of the agreement between 
the allied states. Consequently, there de- 
veloped a rather curious situation in the 
autumn of 1511. Although the armies of 
the Holy League had started some rather 
halfhearted campaigns in northern Italy 
against the lords of Bologna and Ferrara 
and their French associates who were 
commanded by the French governor of 
Milan,‘ this actual outbreak of hostilities 
was not accompanied by a formal rup- 
ture of the diplomatic relations among 
the various powers. On the contrary, at 
the papal and French courts, as well as in 
Venice and elsewhere, a great many open 
and secret negotiations took place in 
which attempts were made either to find 
a basis for the conclusion of a general 
peace or to reach some separate agree- 
ments between individual members of 
the two hostile camps.® 


4Cf. Broscu, pp. 237-40; and Pastor, VI, 395. 


5 See esp. the collection of diplomatic dispatches, 
sent by various diplomats of the great powers be- 
tween October and December 1511, in Letires du 
Roy Louis XII, avec plusieurs autres lettres, memoires 








During the first months of 1512 things 
came more and more to a head. In con- 
trast to the very slow start of hostilities 
in the preceding autumn, the fighting be- 
came increasingly serious in January and 
February of that year. The initial suc. 
cesses were with the French, and by the 
middle of March it seemed to be evident 
that their commander in Lombardy, Gas- 
ton de Foix, was intent on starting a 
large offensive in order to destroy the 
armies of the Holy League.® At the same 
time, there was a great deal of activity 
on the diplomatic front. In February and 
in the first part of March, Louis XII tried 
once more to make peace with the pope, 
The negotiations were carried on at the 
French court in Blois, where the Arago- 
nese tried to serve as mediators,’ and si- 
multaneously at the papal court in 
Rome, on the initiative of some pro- 
French cardinals.* A peaceful settlement 
could not be reached. Finally, a last at- 
tempt, it seems, was made in Rome on 
March 17, when the Roman nobleman, 
Domenico Massimo, saw Julius II in two 
successive audiences and urged him, in 
the name of the Roman people, to come 
to an understanding with Louis. The 
pope’s answer was so evasive and guard- 
ed that it became clear that the conflict- 


el instructions écrites depuis 1504 jusques et compris 
1514 (Brussels, 1712) (hereafter cited as “Lettres du 
Roy Louis XIT’’), III, 80-105. 


6 See the letter of Bernardo da Bibbiena to Medi- 
ci, Rome, Mar. 19/22, 1512, DesyJArprns, II, 576; 
cf. the letter of Gaston de Foix, Mar. 8, 1512, Lettres 
du Roy Louis XII, Ill, 196-97; M. Sanuto, I Di- 
arii (Venice, 1886), XIV, 49; and cf. Pastor, VI, 
396-08. 


7 Lettres du Roy Louis XII, III, 175 and 193-96; 
and SANuTO, XIV, 40. 


8See SanuTo, XIV, 24; F. GuicctarpINi, La 
storia d’Italia, Book X, chap. 11 (ed. A. GHERARDI 
[Florence, ror1g], II, 418); O. RAYNALDUS, Annales 
ecclesiastici (Rome, 1663), XX (1512), Nos. 23 and 
24; cf. KOHLER, p. 302. 
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ing interests and aims of the papal see 
and France were irreconcilable.? 

While Julius and Louis were engaged in 
these peace negotiations, each tried simul- 
taneously to lure his opponent’s allies 
over to his own side. The pope endeav- 
ored to bring Maximilian into the fold 
of the League by reconciling him with 
the Venetians,’® and Louis secretly made 
very favorable overtures to Venice in or- 
der to neutralize it.’ By the end of March 
it was manifest that Louis was unable to 
draw Veniceaway from the League, where- 
as Julius was on the point of success in his 
mediation between the Venetians and 
the emperor. Thus in the spring of 1512 
France found itself in a most dangerous 
situation; it was threatened by an im- 
minent offensive of the pope, Venice, 
Spain, and England; and against this 
formidable coalition it could not even 
rely on further support from its only 
strong ally, the Habsburg emperor.” 

In the Europe of that era there was, 
however, besides the six countries just 
mentioned a seventh state, the Helvetian 
federation, which, from the military 
point of view, at least, had to be counted 
among the great powers. The more the 
general tension over the Italian issues in- 
creased, the more important became the 
question whether and on whose side the 
Swiss would participate in the coming 
hostilities. Ever since the French inva- 
sion of Italy in 1494, Swiss mercenaries 

9 See the dispatch of the Venetian ambassador in 


Rome, Mar. 17, 1512, quoted by Broscu, pp. 242- 
43 and 357, n. 8. 

1°See Pastor, VI, 383-84 and 412-13; and H. 
KRETSCHMAYR, Geschichte von Venedig (Gotha, 
1920), II, 439. 


™ Cf. SanuTO, XIV, 38-39 (Mar. 19), 47 (Mar. 
22), 51 (Mar. 23), 61-62 (Mar. 30), and 78 (Apr. 2); 
and KOHLER, pp. 312-13. 


® As to contemporary documents illustrating this 
situation see, e.g., Lettres du Roy Louis XII, II, 110, 
149-50, and 208; DesjarpINs, II, 573; SANUTO, 
XIV, 48 and 76; and see also KOHLER, pp. 297-08. 
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had fought in the service of the French 
kings. But when in 1510 Louis XII failed 
to renew his old alliance with the federa- 
tion, Julius II used this opportunity to 
secure for himself the support of the best 
soldiers of that time. In March 1510 he 
concluded an agreement which obliged 
the Swiss, in exchange for a papal prom- 
ise of annual subsidies, to come to the de- 
fense of the holy see during the next five 
years, whenever the pope might request 
their help; the Swiss also engaged not to 
make an alliance with a third power with- 
out the pope’s knowledge and consent." 
As this treaty of 1510 was to last for five 
years, it would appear at first glance that 
at the time of the outbreak of the war of 
the Holy League the Swiss were still un- 
der obligation to fight on the papal side. 
But in spite of the fact that in December 
1511 they had undertaken an expedition 
against the French in Lombardy,"4 the 
Swiss no longer considered themselves 
legally bound to the papal cause, for, ac- 
cording to their claims, Julius had not 
completely fulfilled the financial stipula- 
tions of the treaty of 1510." 

As things stood early in 1512, it was 
natural that both the Holy League and 
France should strive to win the military 
support of the Helvetian federation, and 
it was just as natural that the Swiss 
should try to use this favorable situation 
to their best advantage." They were will- 
ing to listen to propositions made by rep- 
resentatives of both camps, but at the 
same time they made it very clear that 
their services could be obtained only for 
a heavy price. At the French court it was 

13 See KOHLER, pp. 151-53; and GAGLiarDI, I, 
250. 

On this campaign see KOHLER, pp. 229-80; 
GaGLtiArDI, I, 252-53; and NABHOLZ, p. 303. 


18 See KOHLER, pp. 192, 203-5 and 288-92. 

% On these negotiations of the Swiss with France 
and with the Holy League see esp. KOHLER, pp. 286- 
305; 
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realized that ‘‘the whole victory of the 
king [Louis] against his enemies was 
based” on the support of the Swiss.’’ 
But after many conferences the French 
envoys to the Helvetian diet were finally, 
on March 24, presented with “‘so great 
and unreasonable” financial demands™ 
that they had to ask for an adjournment 
of the talks in order to get new instruc- 
tions from Louis."® While carrying on 
these negotiations with the French, the 
Helvetian diet decided to send a large 
diplomatic mission to Venice to meet 
there a fellow-countryman, the cardinal 
and papal legate, Mathaeus Schiner,?° 
and to discuss with him and the Venetians 
the possibilities of renewing or imple- 
menting the former alliance with Pope 
Julius.” Immediately after the arrival of 
Cardinal Schiner in Venice on March 26 
the parleys between him and the Hel- 
vetian envoys started.” 

The great question, then, in March 
1512 was whether the Swiss would ulti- 
mately ally themselves with France or 
with the Holy League. As a matter of 

7 Letter of Jean le Veau to Margaret of Austria, 
Blois, Jan. 29, 1511; “... sur laquelle resolution est 


fondée toute la victoire du Roy contre ses ennemys”’ 
(Lettres du Roy Louis XII, III, 133). 


® According to a dispatch of Andreas of Burgos 
of March 22, the Swiss ““demandent choses si grandes 
et desraisonnables que jamais le Roy ne le fera si ce 
n’est par autre extreme necessité” (Lettres du Roy 
Louis XII, Ill, 206). 


19 Cf. KOHLER, pp. 293-07. 


2° On Schiner cf. C. Wirtz, “Akten iiber die diplo- 
matischen Beziehungen der rémischen Curie zu der 
Schweiz, 1512-1552,” Quellen sur schweizerischen 
Geschichte, XVI (Basel, 1895), esp. xili-xix; A. 
Buecut, “Korrespondenzen und Akten zur Geschich- 
te des Kardinals Schiner,” Quellen sur schweizer- 
ischen Geschichte, Sec. III, Vol. V (new ser., 1920); 
and A. Buecut, “Kardinal M. Schiner als Staats- 
mann und Kirchenfiirst,” in Collectanea Fribur- 
gensia, Vols. XXVII and XXXII (1923 and 1937). 


Cf, KOHLER, pp. 292-93 and 311. 


2 On these negotiations see esp. SANUTO, XIV, 
57-79 and passim (Mar. 26—Apr. 2); and KouLER, 
PP. 313-319. 
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fact, Andreas of Burgos, one of the 
shrewdest observers of the rapidly shift- 
ing diplomatic scene of those days, who 
at that time was accredited to the French 
court, declared specifically that the fu. 
ture course of events depended largely on 
this Swiss decision. In a dispatch which 
he wrote from Blois to Margaret of Aus- 
tria on March 15 he gave a detailed ac- 
count of the intricate diplomatic game of 
the preceding weeks and reported the 
news from Italy concerning the probabil- 
ity of an imminent offensive of the 
French troops against the armies of the 
Holy League.” Then Andreas continued: 
“L’on attend de jours en jours nouvelles 
de ce que s’ensuyvra en Suysses, de quoy 
depend en grand partie ce qu’adviendra 
d’estre.”’ 

The picture painted by Andreas of 
Burgos of the European situation in mid- 
March 1512 provides us with an excellent 
key to the understanding of the content 
and the purpose of Pope Julius’ bull of 
March 17, 1512, for there are two dis- 
tinct issues with which Julius shows him- 
self primarily concerned in this document 
—the war against the French army in 
Italy and the problem of the Swiss atti- 
tude toward the Holy League and 
France. 

In regard to the first point, the pope 
complains bitterly about the continuous 
support given by Louis XII and his 
troops to the members of the Este and 
Bentivoglio families. According to Julius, 
this aid has frustrated so far all attempts 
made by himself and his ally, King Ferdi- 
nand of Aragon, to crush “the tyranny” 
of those lords of Ferrara and Bologna and 
to re-establish papal authority over the 
territories of the Roman church now 
“usurped” by them. To remedy the situ- 
ation, the pope commands “the captains 
of King Louis and those fighting under 


23 Lettres du Roy Louis XII, Ill, 197. 
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them in the cities of Ferrara and Bologna 
and other lands belonging to the Roman 
church” to evacuate these territories 
within six days from the promulgation 
of this bull. In case the French should 
disobey this order of the pope, they will 
automatically fall under papal excom- 
munication and other most severe pun- 
ishments of the church. 

In applying these ecclesiastical weap- 
ons against the French troops, the pope 
acted in accordance with an obligation 
which he had assumed at the time of the 
conclusion of the Holy League. One of 
the articles of this alliance stipulated that 
the pope was bound “‘to fulminate cen- 
sures and ecclesiastical penalties against 
anyone of whatever authority or rank, ec- 
clesiastical, secular or even royal, who 
opposed the League... both inside and 
outside Italy.’’4 When the pope finally, 
after five months of more or less open and 
direct hostilities between the armies of 
the Holy League and Louis XII, made 
good this threat of excommunication, he 
was certainly not under the illusion that 
the French generals would be so deeply 
impressed by his spiritual authority that 
they would automatically comply with 
his order. It is more plausible to assume 
that through the promulgation of this 
bull Julius wanted to put an end to the 
state of undeclared warfare and to brand 
publicly the French troops in Italy as 
enemies of the papal see. 

If this interpretation of the bull as a 
kind of official declaration of war against 
the French in Italy is correct, the date of 
its issuance, March 17, is very interest- 

24 “Item, quod Sanctissimus Dominus noster te- 
neatur et debeat contra quoscumque, quavis auc- 
toritate vel dignitate ecclesiastica vel mundana 
etiam regia fulgentes et praeditos, hujusmodi ligae 
et foederi se opponentes, eis auxilium consilium et 
favorem praestantes tam in Italia quam extra, cen- 
suras et poenas ecclesiasticas fulminare et publicare, 
prout et quotiens opus fuerit” (RymeR, VI, Part 1, 
23). 
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ing, for as we have seen before, it was on 
the very same day that Domenico Mas- 
simo made a last attempt to bring about 
a Franco-papal understanding. From our 
new document we are able to conclude 
not merely that on that day the pope 
gave an evasive answer to Massimo’s en- 
treaties but that he also decided to break 
openly with the French. In regard to this 
rupture it is, however, also worth notic- 
ing that Julius excommunicated only the 
French commanders and their troops in 
Italy and not the king himself. Through- 
out the bull, Julius speaks most respect- 
fully of “our dearest son in Christ, the 
most Christian King of the French,” in 
striking contrast to his denunciation of 
Alfonso of Ferrara and the members of 
the Bentivoglio families as “sons of in- 
iquity.”’ A past master of the diplomatic 
game of the Italian Renaissance and a 
great expert in the most subtle rules of 
this game, Julius knew how to hold the 
door still ajar for the possibility of a rec- 
onciliation with the French king. 

What were, however, the specific rea- 
sons which, at that particular moment, 
motivated the pope to “‘formalize’’ his 
war against the French armies by ex- 
communicating them? This question 
brings us to the second aspect of the 
document, its connection with the prob- 
lem of the Swiss attitude and with the 
diplomatic negotiations then going on in 
Venice. 

Whether or not the pope had any in- 
formation concerning the secret over- 
tures made by the French to the Vene- 
tians at that time is impossible to decide. 
We know only that on March 19 and 
later some French proposals for the con- 
clusion of a separate peace were submit- 
ted to the Venetian doge and council’s 
and that on March 23 the same council 


2s Compare SANUTO, XIV, 38-39, 47, 51, 61-62, 
and 78; see also KOHLER, pp. 312-13. 
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was informed through a dispatch of the 
Venetian ambassador in Rome that the 
pope “has composed a bull in which he 
excommunicates all those who stay in 
the pay of France or give aid to it.’’° On 
the next day, the 24th, the papal nuncio 
in Venice presented certain proposals 
concerning the conclusion of an agree- 
ment between Venice and Emperor Max- 
imilian and at the same time told the 
Venetian council of Julius’ resolution of 
“chasing the French.’’’ If the pope ac- 
tually happened to know of the secret 
Franco-Venetian negotiations, the pro- 
mulgation of his bull at that very mo- 
ment could very well serve to keep the 
Venetians in the camp of the Holy 
League. But even if we discard the pos- 
sibility of this specific objective, there is 
no doubt that through the excommunica- 
tion of the French troops the pope in- 
tended to notify the Venetians that 
henceforth he wanted to wage the Italian 
war in a much more open and resolute 
fashion than had been the case hitherto. 
Thus, Cardinal Schiner, in his own 
words, ‘“‘speaking as a good Italian, 
though born a barbarian”’ (i.e., a Swiss), 
certainly acted in accordance with Julius’ 
ideas and instructions when, on March 
28, he declared before the Venetian coun- 
cil that he would do everything in his 
power ‘‘to chase the barbarians out of 
Italy and to bring the Swiss into the 
[Holy] League.’ 

This last reference and other similar 
passages in Schiner’s speech before the 

26 “(Soa Santita) .... ha fato una bolla che scomu- 
nicha tutti chi é a soldo di Franza e chi li da aiuto, 
etiam sguizari si con lui saranno, et asolve tutti quelli 
che li va contra in servizio di la Chiexia e di colpa e 
di pena, benedicendoli etc.”’ (SANuTO, XIV, 49; cf. 
also KOHLER, p. 318). 


a7“ |... di la bona mente dil Papa in concluder 
questo acordo e cazar francesi” (SANUTO, XIV, 52). 


28 ““(Schiner] parlando per tanto come bon ita- 
lian, licet sia nasuto barbaro, vol far ogni suo poter 
che se caza barbari de Italia, et far li elvetii sia con la 
liga” (ibid., p. 58). 


Venetian council on March 28 have to be 
connected with those parts of Julius’ bull 
of March 17 which deal with the Swiss 
problem. In speaking of the hostile acts 
committed by the French against him- 
self, the pope says that he has been in- 
formed from several sources that Louis 
XII is trying to incite the Swiss to fight 
on the French side against Julius and his 
ally, King Ferdinand of Aragon. This 
complaint shows clearly that the pope 
had full knowledge of the Franco-Swiss 
negotiations which were taking place at 
that time before the Helvetian diet. In 
his bull the pope recalls the fact of the al- 
liance which (since March 1510) had ex- 
isted between himself and the Helvetian 
federation, and he reminds the Swiss of 
their promises and legal obligations 
which, in his opinion, are still valid. He 
forbids them, therefore, under the threat 
of excommunication to conclude an alli- 
ance with Louis or to give military as- 
sistance to him or any other enemy of the 
pope and his allies. He even requests 
the Swiss not to carry on negotiations or 
to have any direct or indirect dealings 
with the troops of the French king. 
There is no doubt that these sections 
dealing with the Swiss problem were in- 
serted into the bull of March 17 for a 
very definite and practical purpose. They 
were to be used by Cardinal Schiner in 
his negotiations with the envoys of the 
Helvetian federation in Venice. We know 
that rumors had been spread in Switzer- 
land to the effect that the pope was on 
the point of reconciling himself with the 
French king.?? From the papal point of 
view these rumors were very dangerous 
because they could easily give a pretext 
to the Swiss for the conclusion of an 
agreement of their own with the French. 
To deny the authenticity of these reports 
and to prove at the same time the pope’s 


29 BuEecHI, “Kardinal M. Schiner,” loc. cit., 
XXVII, 283. 
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definite rupture with the French in Italy, 
Cardinal Schiner had only to produce the 
bull of March 17 and to point out to the 
Swiss envoys the fact of the papal ex- 
communication of the French generals 
and troops. But even more, the threat of 
excommunication against the Swiss 
themselves enabled the papal negotiator 
to put strong pressure upon the envoys of 
the Helvetian federation, for if elsewhere 
the weapons of ecclesiastical penalties, 
because of their all too frequent use, had 
become rather blunt and ineffective, they 
could still be expected to make a deep im- 
pression upon the devout mountaineers. 

To be sure, the most crucial point in 
the negotiations between Schiner and the 
Swiss envoys in Venice was the satisfac- 
tion of the financial demands of the fed- 
eration, just as was the case in the simul- 
taneous bargaining between the French 
envoys and the Helvetian diet in Zurich. 
Cardinal Schiner put this point very 
neatly before the council of Venice in his 
speech of March 28 when he said: ‘‘We 
know the malady of those Swiss. 
Through the medicine of money they 
will recover quickly.’’s° But the cardinal 
was too good a diplomat not to use other, 
more intangible and immaterial induce- 
ments as well. 

First, Schiner held out promises of 
some special and symbolic honors, like 
the gift of a sword. But eventually, after 
a whole week of negotiations, he told the 
Swiss delegation directly about the papal 
bull of March 17. According to the official 
report of the envoys, he informed them 
on April 2 that “the pope has heard 
about the presence of French ambassa- 
dors in Switzerland and about their pro- 
posal of a Franco-Swiss alliance. If such 
an agreement should be concluded, the 
pope is resolved to anathematize the 


30 cognoscemo la malatia di essi elvetii, 
quali con danari si risanano presto” (SANuUTO, XIV, 
58). 


Swiss in the same way as he has already 
anathematized the French.’’* This final 
threat seems to have turned the scale of 
the negotiations, for on the same day, 
April 2, a basic agreement for an alliance 
was reached between Cardinal Schiner 
and the Swiss envoys. Five days later the 
Helvetian delegation was ready to leave 
Venice to submit the treaty to the Hel- 
vetian diet for ratification 

After that events moved rapidly. 
While the Swiss envoys were still on their 
way home, on April 11, the French army 
under Gaston de Foix triumphed over 
the army of the Holy League in the great 
battle of Ravenna. For a moment Julius 
II believed his cause lost. But soon he re- 
covered his courage and decided to fight 
on. Even more important for further de- 
velopments was that on April 19 the 
Helvetian diet, still ignorant of the out- 
come of the battle of Ravenna, resolved 
to ratify the alliance with the pope and 
to start war against France early in 
May.” In a campaign of only a few weeks 
the Swiss, without much support from 
the other armies of the Holy League, con- 
quered most of Lombardy and forced the 
French troops to withdraw completely 
from Italy.+3 

All these dramatic changes took place 
within three months after March 17, 
when the pope had issued his declaration 

3« See the dispatch of the Swiss envoys to the diet 
in Zurich: “Uff frytag vor dem palmtag {i.e., Apr. 2] 
hat unser gnaediger herr [i.e., Schiner] uns anzoigt, 
das Im brieff und Bullen kommen syen von baebst- 
l[icher] Hfeiligkei]t, wie das baebst]. Ht. vernommen 
habe, das die franzoesische Botschaft in unserm land 
lige und da ein Vereynung mit uns machen welle; wo 
das bescheche, ist Sin Heiligkeit der Meynung, uns 
in bann zu thun mit allem fluch wie dann die Franzo- 
sen darinn sind” (Amtliche Sammlung der dlteren 
Eidgenéssischen Abschiede, III, Part 2 (Lucerne, 
1869], 606; cf. V. ANsHeLM, Berner Chronik, II 
(Bern, 1888), 306. 


32 Compare KOHLER, pp. 320-24; and BUECHI, 
“Korrespondenzen,” loc. cit., pp. 139, NO. 174, 140, 
No. 175. 


33 See KOHLER, pp. 333-99. 
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of war against the French armies in 
Italy. On June 22 Julius received the 
news of the final collapse of the French 
power in Italy. He exclaimed exuberant- 
ly: “We have won. We have won.... 
May God give joy . . . to all the faithful 
souls whom he has at last deigned to de- 
liver from the yoke of the barbarians.’’4 
But Julius II remembered also very well 
that above everything else it had been 


TEXT OF THE BULL* 


Julius episcopus servus servorum Dei. Ad 
futuram rei memoriam. Ad compescendos 
conatus nepharios perversorum, qui Dei ti- 
more postposito contra Romanam ecclesiam 
sponsam nostram, quam pro eorum honore 
et dignitate liberalem et gratiosam invene- 
runt,arma sumere non verentur, tanto magis 
nos decet oportuno remedio providere, quan- 
to peramplius eorum detestanda iniquitas 
tendit in divine maiestatis offensam et ex il- 
lorum malefactis, qui ab aliis facile in exem- 
plum trahuuntur [sic], possent ecclesie pre- 
fate maiora scandala provenire. Sane quod 
non sine magni animi displacentia referre 
cogimur, quod, cum anno proxime elapso 
potentissimum fortissimumque exercitum 
contra iniquitatis filium Alfonsum Esten- 


34 Account of the papal master of ceremonies, 
Paris de Grassis, as quoted by Pastor, VI, 416. 


38 The document which is preserved in the Scheide 
collection of the Library of Princeton University is 
not an original but a copy. This copy originated, 
however, in the papal chancery itself, for we find on 
the reverse side the following notes: “De curia[?] 
duplicata”; and beneath that line, in larger letters: 
“A [?] de Comitibus.” Also on the reverse side we 
read: “Ita apud me Bal. Tuerdum.” The name of 
Balthasar Tuerdus appears likewise at the end of the 
bull itself; he was, as we know from other bulls of 
Julius II, a member of the papal chancery. From 
this provenance we may conclude that the Princeton 
document is a “transumptum auctenticum,” i.e., one 
of the official copies which, according to the text of 
our bull itself, were to be used to propagate and pub- 
licize its content as widely as possible. The first line 
of the text, containing Julius’ title and the invoca- 
tion, is written in elongated capitals. Apart from a 
few small holes which have been caused by the fold- 
ing of the parchment document, it is in an excellent 
state of preservation. 
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the power of the Swiss soldiers which al. 
lowed him to see the realization of his 
most cherished desire, the liberation of 
Italy from the French. Thus, on July 6, 
1512 the same Swiss, who only a few 
months earlier had been threatened by 
the papal anathema, were granted by the 
pope the perpetual title of “‘Protectors of 
the Liberty of the Church.” 
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(sem) civitatem nostram Ferrarie ad Ro- 
manam ecclesiam legitime devolutam occu- 
patam indebite detinentem paravissemus, 
charissimus in Christo filius noster Ludo- 
vicus Francorum rex christianissimus non 
solum eiusdem Alfonsi protectionem recepit 
eique gentium armorum copiis auxilium pre- 
stitit, quominus civitatem ipsam recuperare 
valuerimus, verum etiam effecit, quod ini- 
quitatis filii Bentivoli eiusdem regis exercitu 
suffulcti civitatem nostram Bononien(sem), 
que et eius cives ab eorum tiramnide opera 
nostra magno nostro incommodo liberata 
fuerat, occuparent et occupatam detinerent. 
Nuper ex pluribus locis ad nostrum pervenit 
auditum, quod idem rex Helvetiorum et Sue- 
tentium [sic] gentes manupromptas et in 
arte militari expertas, que nobis pro Romane 
ecclesie et nostrorum iurium conservatione 
fedus et ligam inierunt et nunquam contra 
nos et eandem ecclesiam, cuius semper de- 
votissimi filii fuerunt, arma sumere promi- 
serunt et ad id se astrinxerunt, contra nos et 
dictam ecclesiam provocare et in partis [sic] 
suas adducere et ad sua stipendia conducere 
satagit, ut valido et potenti exercitui, quem 
charissimus in Christo filius noster Ferdi- 
nandus Aragonum rex illustris et catholicus 
ex partibus Hispaniarum pro nostra et iuri- 
um dicte ecclesie defensione ac civitatum 
huiusmodi recuperatione misit, ac nostro 
aperte resistere seu illum profligare ac terras 
et loca dicte ecclesie armata manu invadere 
possit, et ad hec se totis viribus preparat 
contra nos, qui summo desiderio cupimus 
non solum dictarum civitatum recuperatio- 
nem ac pacem et tranquilitatem in ecclesia 
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Dei conservare, sed etiam impedit sanctos 
cogitatus nostros de obviando infidelibus et 
quod per nos apparatum erat contra Christi- 
aninominis hostes prosequi, ac verentes, ne ex 
hiis maiores tumultus, ut verisimiliter credi- 
tur, excitentur, quibus impediti premissa ex- 
equi ut optamus non possumus. 

Conversi ad remedia, que pronunc offe- 
runtur et in bulla que legitur “In cena Domi- 
ni” continentur, videlicet quod omnes con- 
spirantes aut coniurantes contra personam 
statum vel auctoritatem Romani pontificis, 
etiam regali dignitate fulgentes aut eis con- 
silium auxilium vel favorem quomodolibet 
prestantes aut civitates terras et alia loca 
ecclesie Romane invadentes et illis adhe- 
rentes excommunicantur et anathematizan- 
tur, prefati Ludovici regis capitaneos ac sub 
eis militantes in Ferrarien(si) et Bononien- 
(si) civitatibus et aliis terris ad dictam Ro- 
manam ecclesiam pertinentibus existentes et 
alios tunc expressos, quos etiam per alias nos- 
tras litteras excommunicationis sententias 
ac alias penas in litteris nostris privationis 
dicti Alfonsi Esten(sis) olim ducis Ferrarie 
contentas incurrisse declaravimus in virtute 
sancte obedientie et sub penis infrascriptis 
et etiam in dicta bulla ‘““Cene Domini” con- 
tentis, quas contrafacientes incurrere volui- 
mus ipso facto, auctoritate apostolica tenore 
presentium requirimus et monemus eisque 
districte precipiendo mandamus, quatinus 
omni excusatione cessante appositionibusque 
exceptionibus et replicationibus quibuscun- 
que infra sex dierum spatium, postquam pre- 
sentes littere fuerunt publicate, quorum 
duos pro primo, duo [sic] pro secundo et 
reliquos duos dies pro tertio et ultimo ac 
peremptorio termino ac monitione canonica 
eis omnibus et eorum singulis assignamus, a 
Ferrarien(si) et Bononien(si) ac aliis civitati- 
bus et terris ac locis dicte ecclesie recedant et 
a prestatione auxilii consilii vel favoris Al- 
fonso et Bentivolis prefatis penitus desistant, 
alioquin lapsis sex diebus huiu(sm)odi** in 
dicti Ludovici regis capitaneos et sub eis 
militantes et quemlibet eorum maioris ex- 
communicationis sententiam promulgamus 
in hiis scriptis et illos illam incurrere volu- 


36 There is a hole in the parchment; the above 
conjecture seems to be most probable. 


mus eo ipso, a qua preter in mortis articulo 
constituti ab alio quam a Romano pontifice, 
et(iam pretex)tu%® cuiuscunque facultatis 
cuicunque pro tempore desuper concesse, 
nequeant absolutionis beneficium obtinere. 
Et si moniti et excommunicati predicti dic- 
tam excomunicationis sententiam per alios 
tres dies dictos sex dies immediate sequentes 
animo, quod absit, sustinue(rint ob)durato,*° 
sententiam ipsam aggravamus. Si vero mo- 
niti et excommuni(cati)*° predicti per alios 
tres dies dictos ultimos tres dies immediate 
sequentes ad cor reverti et nostris motioni et 
mandato predictis obtemperare distulerint 
et in sua voluerint cordis duritia et perversa 
obstinatione permanere, eos et quemlibet 
eorum reaggravationis et anathematizationis 
ac maledictionis et damnationis iunctione 
percutimus ac omnium ecclesiasticarum cen- 
surarum laqueis ligatos et irretitos ac reos 
criminis lese maiestatis et ab omnibus dicte 
Romane ecclesie devotis cum eorum bonis 
perpetuo diffidatos ac honoribus et dignita- 
tibus privatos auctoritate et potestatis 
plenitudine esse decernimus et civitates ter- 
ras opida et loca, ad que aliquem eorundem 
excommunicatorum declinare contigerit, 
quamdiu ibidem permanserit et triduo post 
recessum eiusdem, ecclesiastico subiicimus 
interdicto. 

Ac universis et singulis Christi fidelibus, 
presertim Helvetiis et Suetensibus prefatis 
sub eisdem penis, ne contra fedus nobiscum 
initum contra nos aut alios colligatos nostros 
arma sumere aut ad stipendia alicuius, qui 
contra nos et civitates et loca ad dictam Ro- 
manam ecclesiam et colligatos nostros legi- 
time spectantia venirent, militare presu- 
mant, ac eis et quibusvis aliis sub eisdem 
penis iniungimus, ut excommunicatos ana- 
thematizatos et maledictos prefatos evitent 
et quantum in eis est evitari faciant ac cum 
eis comercium aliquamve conversationem 
non habeant nec eis prestent aliquod con- 
silium auxilium vel favorem. Inhibemus 
quoque omnibus et singulis temporalia do- 
minia obtinentibus, etiam regali ducali prin- 
cipatus marchionatus comitatus vel alia dig- 
nitate fulgentibus, universitatibus presertim 
eorundem Suetensium et Helvetiorum ac 
comunitatibus quancunque potentiam et 
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dominium obtinentibus, ne cum regis Gal- 
lorum gentibus huiusmodi directe vel indi- 
recte maxime ad impediendum recupera- 
tionem civitatum terrarum et locorum ad 
dictam Romanam ecclesiam et colligatos 
nostros pertinentium vel ad defensionem seu 
auxilium eorundem se nobis vel pro eadem 
ecclesia agentibus aut ad motionem belli 
opponant in preiudicium Romane ecclesie 
tendentis ligam aut conferationem [sic] seu 
colligationem suscipiant vel intelligentiam 
ineant, quas, quatinus ille ad preiudicium 
dicte Romane ecclesie tendant, etiam si pe- 
narum adiectione iuramentoque sint vallate, 
non tenere et nemini, quominus eisdem mon- 
itis et excommunicatis favendo sub colore 
eorum censuras predictas incurrant, excusa- 
tionem prestare posse declaramus, observent 
quoquo modo. 

Et ut moniti ac alii, quos presentes littere 
contingunt quibusve aliquid mandatur vel 
prohibetur per easdem, nequeant de premis- 
sis ignorantiam allegare et pretextu igno- 
rantie, si non paruerint, velamen excusationis 
assumant, et ut ad ipsorum notitiam dedu- 
cantur, cum hee nostre littere eis tute publi- 
cari non possint, eas in valvis Basilice Prin- 
cipis Apostolorum de Urbe et apostolice 
Cancellarie affigi iubemus. Ac omnibus et 
singulis ordinariis locorum et civitatum tam 
in Italia quam extra eam consistentium ec- 
clesiarum quarumlibet cathedralium et non 
cathedralium monasteriorum prioratuum et 
domorum ac locorum religiosorum ordinum 
quorumcunque etiam mendicantium exemp- 
torum et non exemptorum episcopis capitulis 
canonicis abbatibus prioribus conventibus 
guardianis fratribus et personis aliis ecclesi- 
asticis quibuscunque et ipsorum cuilibet, ita 
quod alter alterum in hiis exequendis non 
expectet, sub similibus excomunicationum 
censuris et penis etiam privationis benefici- 
orum ac dignitatum et privilegiorum eis et 
eorum ecclesiis et monasteriis a sede pre- 
dicta vel alias quomodolibet concessorum 
dicta auctoritate mandamus, quatinus ipsi 
et quilibet eorum, cum desuper fuerint requi- 
siti, has nostras litteras seu illarum tran- 
sumptum auctenticum manu publici notarii 
subscriptum et sigillo alicuius prelati muni- 
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tum in ipsarum ecclesiarum valvis affigant 
et alias etiam in eorum sermonibus ad popu- 
lum publicent et sermocinent in locis, in 
quibus sit de verisimili coniectura, quod ad 
eorundem monitorum et aliorum, quos lit- 
tere ipse contingunt quibusve aliquid man- 
datur vel prohibetur per easdem, possint 
notitiam verisimiliter pervenire, volentes 
quod ipse presentes littere et illarum tran- 
sumpta ac huiusmodi publicatio extunc post 
affixionem et publicationem predictas factas 
in eisdem Basilice et Cancellarie valvis ipsos 
sic monitos et alios supradictos perinde arc- 
tent, ac si littere ipse eisdem monitis et alliis 
supradictis et eorum cuilibet intimate per- 
sonaliter extitissent, non obstantibus con- 
stitutionibus et ordinationibus apostolicis 
contrariis quibuscunque. Aut si monitis pre- 
fatis vel quibusvis aliis communiter vel divi- 
sim ab eadem sit sede indultum, quod inter- 
dici suspendi vel excommunicari aut prop- 
terea privari et inhabiles reddi non possint 
per litteras apostolicas non facientes plenam 
et expressam ac de verbo ad verbum de in- 
dulto huiusmodi mentionem et quibuslibet 
aliis privilegiis indulgentiis et litteris apo- 
stolicis generalibus vel specialibus quorum- 
cunque tenorum existunt, per que presenti- 
bus non expressa vel totaliter non inserta 
effectus earum impediri valeat quomodolibet 
vel differri, et de quibus quorumque totis te- 
noribus de verbo ad verbum sit in nostris 
litteris mentio specialis habenda, que quoad 
hoc cuiqua [sic] volumus suffragari. 

Nulli ergo omnino hominum liceat hanc 
paginam nostre requisitionis monitionis man- 
dati assignationis promulgationis aggrava- 
tionis percussionis decreti suppositionis in- 
iunctionis inhibitionis declarationis iussionis 
et voluntatis infringere vel ei ausu temerario 
contraire. Siquis autem hoc attemptare pre- 
sumpserit, indignationem omnipotentis Dei 
ac beatorum Petri et Pauli apostolorum eius 
se noverit incursurum. 

Datum Rome apud Sanctum Petrum, an- 
no incarnationis dominice millesimo quin- 
gentesimo undecimo, sextodecimo kal. Apri- 
lis, pontificatus nostri anno nono. 


BAL.“® TUERDUS. 
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NOTES 


WAR-BORN MICROFILM HOLDINGS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


RICHARD A. HUMPHREY 


E United States government is now in 
TT emuien of a wealth of documentary in- 
formation concerning its opponents in the late 
war which appears to be unique in every his- 
torical sense. This country and its Allies con- 
sciously sought that information. The armies 
that overran enemy territory at the close of the 
second World War had in hand carefully drafted 
directives requiring a search for, the preserva- 
tion of, and the exploitation of, enemy archives. 
As a result, it is at least possible that we now 
know more about enemy motivations—politi- 
cal, economic, and military—than did any 
previous victors in history. 

A substantial part of the enemy record now 
in our possession is on microfilm or microfilm 
prints. It is very probable that the gaps in the 
record would have been significantly greater 
had the microfilm technique not existed. In the 
“intelligence” sense of exploitation, microfilm- 
ing of captured archives made possible the 
shortening of the war, the expediting of war- 
crimes trials, and the tracing of the roots of ex- 
enemy penetration. Above and beyond this, 
however, the use of the microfilm technique 
made possible the accumulation of the raw 
materials of future historical analysis on a scale 
hitherto undreamed of. 

Among the chief beneficiaries of the program 
for exploitation of the enemy documents were 
the departments of state, the army, and the 
navy. While the experience of all three depart- 
ments produced significant results, it is believed 
that the social historian may find most useful an 
account of the department of state’s microfilm 
holdings. For one thing, the state department 
utilized the microfilm technique on a broader 
scale than did either the army or the navy. For 
another, a much higher proportion of “‘political”’ 
documents is presently in the state depart- 
ment’s possession than is held by either of the 
other agencies, whose films are very largely of a 
technical character. Moreover, the department 
of state has at present somewhat more compre- 
hensive plans for making these materials avail- 
able to the scholars of this country in one form 


or another than has either of the other two de- 
partments. 

The department of state’s holdings of cap- 
tured enemy documentation are principally on 
microfilm rather than in the originals. On the 
other hand, it should be noted that only a rela- 
tively small proportion of the total enemy docu- 
mentation to which the department has access 
is actually on film. The great bulk of enemy 
archives remains in Germany or in the Far 
East. What the state department has needed 
for working purposes in Washington has been 
microfilmed. For reasons which will be set forth 
below, however, it is believed that the film hold- 
ings represent the most significant portions of 
the totality of the materials captured. 

The fact that the department of state relied 
heavily upon the microfilm technique was the 
result of a conscious policy decision made at the 
outset of the program for locating and exploiting 
enemy archives. The department and the 
British foreign office jointly agreed to refrain 
from taking original papers out of the enemy 
countries. Among the numerous considerations 
dictating this course was a concern for the his- 
torical continuity of governmental archives and 
acknowledgment of an obligation to preserve 
official collections inviolate in so far as possible. 

The two governments appreciated at the 
outset that this decision would entail difficulties 
and expense considerably in excess of those en- 
tailed by the mere transportation of originals 
to Washington or to London and, as well, that 
no sane man prefers to read a microfilm print 
or to use a viewing machine when any other 
course is open to him. Nevertheless, the tech- 
nique of photocopy was extensively utilized in 
preference to the removal of original docu- 
ments. 

The problem of locating and exploiting enemy 
archives assumed large proportions in the eyes 
of Washington and London as the war drew to 
a close. For one thing, not until the Allied mili- 
tary forces had established themselves on the 
continent of Europe were significant amounts 
of enemy documentation in our possession. For 
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another, only actual experience with enemy 
plans to destroy documentation provided leads 
to collections of potential value to the Allies. 

In December 1944 the United States and the 
United Kingdom organized teams, partly of 
civilian officials and partly of trained docu- 
ments officers in uniform, to accompany the 
Allied armies. Enemy records were the exclu- 
sive concern of these teams. The problem of 
coverage was tremendous considering the forces 
at hand and the ground to be covered, wholly 
aside from the certainty that the enemy would 
foresee archival searches and make appropriate 
preparation for them. Nevertheless, discoveries 
of records within the first few months of the 
combined collecting activities enabled the de- 
partment of state to announce on March 30, 
1945 that the Allied governments had discov- 
ered direct evidence of far-reaching Nazi plans 
for perpetuation of the Hitler doctrines and 
resurrection of German domination. These 
plans were to be put into operation after the 
fires of the second World War had been ex- 
tinguished. 

One result of the early ‘‘finds”’ was the estab- 
lishment of a close relationship between the 
field document teams and the intelligence forces 
whose primary task was to discover, through a 
variety of means, the detailed German plans 
for future economic and military penetration. 
It transpired, however, that the documents 
teams conducted their searches chiefly in former 
enemy territory, while the elaborate blueprint 
for German recovery in finance, industry, 
patents, publicity, etc., was most fruitfully ex- 
plored through neutral states. 

The Allied governments had two principal 
interests in enemy documents: (1) papers con- 
taining information immediately useful in the 
prosecution of the war and (2) documents pos- 
sessing a longer-range importance for the analy- 
sis of German policy as it led to war, which 
would serve to guide future Allied relationships 
with the aggressors of the second World War. 
These two considerations were so important 
that detailed directives were evolved by the 
State-War-Navy Coordinating Committee, in 
conjunction with the British. These instructions 
were designed to guide the fighting forces and 
the occupation troops in the matter of locating, 
protecting, and preserving enemy papers until 
exploitation could be undertaken. 

One of the most significant collections of 
documents secured during the entire course of 
the enterprise was discovered late in April 1945. 
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This collection, a large part of which was sub- 
sequently microfilmed, consisted of over four 
hundred tons of German foreign office papers 
brought to light in the Harz Mountains. Con- 
currently, the records of the Auslands Institut 
were found and moved to a secure location for 
subsequent examination and exploitation. 

In mid-May, aided by information obtained 
from a former official of the German foreign of- 
fice, a highly valuable collection of documents 
already on microfilm was obtained from the spot 
where it had been cached by the Germans. In 
addition to certain secret files of the foreign 
office, these films included records of meetings 
dating as far back as 1935 at which Dr. Paul 
Otto Schmidt had acted as Hitler’s interpreter 
and record-keeper, the Ribbentrop papers, cor- 
respondence between Hitler and Mussolini, and 
copies of treaties. According to sworn testimony, 
later elicited from Schmidt, these documents 
had been filmed by the German foreign office 
as a precautionary measure when (beginning as 
early as 1943) the pressure of Allied air raids 
had become increasingly heavy. Schmidt him- 
self, under subsequent interrogation and while 
endeavoring to impress his questioners with his 
long-standing opposition to the Nazis, claimed 
to have written ‘“‘almost every sentence” of his 
reports with the idea of eventually disclosing to 
the Germans the manner in which they had 
been betrayed by their own people. In all, about 
ten thousand frames were included in this col- 
lection. These films, developed and printed by 
the air ministry in London, were later supple- 
mented by still another group of Schmidt papers 
recovered in the originals. 

It will not be feasible to describe the opera- 
tions of the documents teams during the entire 
period of their search for significant records. 
Suffice it to say, however, that-before their task 
was done they had uncovered substantially all 
the significant files of the German foreign office, 
including the political files; the economic-politi- 
cal files; the legal files; the files of the personnel 
division, of the cultural-political division, of the 
protocol division, of the inland division; the 
papers of German missions and consulates; and 
other miscellaneous historical materials. For the 
most part, the German foreign office documents 
ranged from Bismarck’s time to the present. In 
addition were such significant discoveries as the 
SS files, the papers of the Hamburg-American 
Line and various railroad information offices, 
the files of the I.G. Farbenindustrie, the files of 
certain of the Bunds, the papers of the Nazi 
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party, the propaganda files, and the reichsbank 
files. 

For the most part, the papers in this latter 
group were left in Germany and have been 
utilized in conjunction with the needs of the 
Allied governments in the prosecution of war 
criminals, the analysis of German economic 
policy and penetration, and the solution of other 
immediate operational problems. In contrast, 
films of the foreign office documents have been 
taken to Washington, London, and Paris for the 
purpose of historical analysis and for use in a 
joint Anglo-Franco-American publication. 

German archives did not, of course, consti~ 
tute the only documentary discoveries of inter- 
est to the department of state. In addition, the 
state department now holds films of Italian 
foreign office papers and a substantial number 
of microcopies of documents discovered in 
Mussolini’s villa—this latter group being not- 
able in part for its coverage of direct Fiihrer- 
Duce relationships. Nothing like such rich his- 
torical collections exists in microfilm from 
Japanese sources. Washington has a fair 
amount of Japanese documents in other than 
microcopy, and a great deal more has been 
saved which remains in the Far East. Active 
study is now being given, however, to further 
official exploitation of both these groups of 
documents, and the department of state hopes 
to be able to establish in the near future a pro- 
gram for the historical exploitation of Japanese 
archives similar in scope to its German docu- 
ments project. 

It has been emphasized in the foregoing that 
the department interested itself in the archives 
of its opponents not only for reasons which can 
be summed up in the term “‘intelligence” but 
also because of its interest in potential historical 
analysis. As a consequence, historical exploita- 
tion of the body of captured enemy documents 
began concurrently with intelligence exploita- 
tion. This historical exploitation was initiated 
as early as the summer of 1945. By the end of 
the year, when the work of the documents teams 
in uncovering records had been largely complet- 
ed, preliminary consideration was given by the 
United States and the United Kingdom to the 
possibility of publishing the captured German 
foreign office papers at an early date. In reach- 
ing this decision the two foreign offices had in 
mind the needs of the world of scholars as well 
as their own official requirements. 

A joint Anglo-American agreement provid- 
ing that the two powers would sponsor the pub- 


lication of approximately twenty volumes of 
documents on German foreign policy covering 
the period 1918-45 was signed in June 1946. In 
undertaking this task, the two governments 
proposed to make available to scho!ars and to 
the public throughout the world the whole 
story of German policy as revealed by the Ger- 
mans’ own documents. It was agreed that selec- 
tion and editing were to be “performed on the 
basis of highest scholarly objectivity” and that 
“‘to secure an authoritative and scholarly docu- 
mentary record of German foreign policy in 
this period, the services of outstanding private 
scholars of high reputation should be enlisted as 
well as the services of scholars now in govern- 
ment service.” Both governments being anxious 
to guarantee the completeness of the record, 
each reserved the right to publish individually 
any of the captured German documents. In 
April 1947 the French government adhered to 
this agreement. 

The agreement of June 1946 was drawn up 
without comprehensive knowledge of the con- 
tents of the files which had been captured. Thus, 
the subscribing governments voluntarily issued 
a “blank check” to the scholars entrusted with 
editing to publish any and all papers which ap- 
peared to them, as scholars, to be relevant to 
the total story. No restraint has been exercised 
on these men at any time either in the direction 
of excluding documents which might prove em- 
barrassing to the participating governments or 
of including papers which might “weight” the 
total picture in their favor. There is no official 
program contemplated, it should be noted, to 
exploit German documentation prior to 1918. 
It is hoped that this task can be undertaken by 
scholars not associated with government at 
such time as the records may be made available. 

At the first meeting of the American and 
British editors in Berlin in December 1946 an 
inventory of the archives was undertaken. It 
quickly became apparent that the achievement 
of a “substantially complete and accurate rec- 
ord” would present certain difficulties. Although 
hundreds of tons of foreign office documents 
were available, certain gaps existed. The ab- 
sence, for example, of journals and analysis 
sheets made examination of the body of the 
documents slow and difficult. Some files were in 
possession of the Soviet government, which at 
no time evinced an interest in jointly exploiting 
the papers with the other Allies. Other files had 
been marked for destruction by the Nazi au- 
thorities. Although preliminary investigation 
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showed that these instructions had been dis- 
obeyed in many important instances, only a 
minute scrutiny could reveal exactly how much 
had survived. 

A “test run” has now been completed by the 
American editors in Washington on the point 
of coverage. The results were made public on 
January 21, 1948 with the release of the state 
department’s publication of Nazi-Soviet rela- 
tions, 1939-1941. Although the results of this 
experiment have demonstrated that the films in 
our possession permit the reconstruction of a 
“substantially complete” account, it has been 
made clear that the completion of the large 
edition will require longer than was originally 
anticipated. 

It is worthy of passing note that this under- 
taking is unique in many ways. First plans con- 
templated publication of the Nazi record within 
three or four years. While it was recognized that 
the passage of even this much time was to be 
regretted, it was felt that the completeness of 
results would justify the parallel decision to re- 
frain from the interim publication of parts of the 
record in the interests of preserving perspective. 
That the work of editing these documents prom- 


* Ed. Raymond James SontaG and James Stuart 
BeppIeE (‘Publications of the department of state,” 
No. 3023) (Washington, 1948). 
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ises to take even longer than originally sup- 
posed is unfortunate, but some satisfaction can 
be derived from the fact that the documenta- 
tion itself imposes exhaustive treatment. In any 
case, the probable publication of the German 
pre-war and wartime record within even a 
half-dozen years after the close of hostilities 
will, it is felt, be a major as well as a unique 
achievement. 

The determination to publish the captured 
records officially is one evidence of the United 
States government’s awareness of scholarly in- 
terest in these archives. Continuing considera- 
tion is being given, however, to making the 
body of this documentation available to the 
public at the earliest moment consistent with 
the national security and the over-all interest 
of the public business. To this end, great care 
is being exercised to preserve the films from de- 
terioration; and, where they do not now exist, 
bibliographical and other finding aids are being 
developed to cover these collections. It is 
planned that the archives from which the offi- 
cial edition was derived will be made available 
to scholars and other persons seriously interest- 
ed in perusing them as soon as possible after 
publication. 
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REVIEW ARTICLE 


PHILIPPE SAGNAC AND THE CAUSES OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 


LOUIS GOTTSCHALK 


HILIPPE SAGNAC was born in 1868. This year 
he will be eighty vears of age. The three 
books that set forth his ideas on the causes of 
the French Revolution were published in 1941,? 
1945, and 1946,3 respectively. It seems some- 
what a tour de force that a man rapidly becom- 
ing an octogenarian found the energy to produce 
three such big volumes in such rapid order, par- 
ticularly since most of the actual composition 
must have been done while his country was oc- 
cupied by the Nazis. It is getting more and more 
clear, however, as the books written during the 
war become known, that the grand old men of 
French historical scholarship continued their 
labors despite the hardships and humiliation in- 
flicted upon their country and sometimes upon 
their persons. 

Sagnac, whose patriotism is beyond question, 
was nevertheless not the kind of person whose 
career or Weltanschauung would have called 
him to the special attention of Nazi and col- 
laborationist authorities. He had mingled little 
in politics; he had expressed himself rarely on 
questions more recent than those of the Na- 
poleonic period. Even his historical work, be- 
cause his efforts are so studiously directed to- 
ward objectivity, lacks the color and vigor that 
characterize the writings of his confreres Al- 
phonse Aulard and Albert Mathiez. Sagnac’s 
volumes are full of carefully scrutinized data ar- 
ranged in a chronological sequence giving more 
or less equal weight to several theories of causa- 


t La fin de l’ancien régime et la Révolution améri- 
caine (1763-1789). (‘‘Peuples et civilisations: 
histoire générale,” ed. Louis HALPHEN and Philippe 
SAGNAC, Vol. XII.) Paris: Presses universitaires de 
France. Pp. 614. Fr. 350. The second edition (1947) 
is here reviewed. 

2a formation de la société francaise moderne. 
Vol. I, La société et la monarchie absolue (1661-1715). 
Paris: Presses universitaires de France. Pp. 240. 
Fr. 120. 

3 La formation de la société francaise moderne. 
Vol. II, La révolution des idées et des meurs et le déclin 
de l’ancien régime (1715-1788). Paris: Presses uni- 
versitaires de France. Pp. 355. Fr. 320. 


tion and motivation. What they gain thereby in 
value as impartial syntheses, they lose in inter- 
est and interpretative challenge. Readers are 
likely to stay with Sagnac only if they are al- 
ready concerned about the subjects with which 
he deals. 

In 1898, when thirty years of age, Sagnac 
submitted his doctoral dissertation at the Uni- 
versity of Paris, where Alphonse Aulard held the 
chair in the history of the French Revolution. 
The thesis was entitled La législation civile de la 
Révolution francaise, 1789-1804: essai d'histoire 
sociale and dealt chiefly with the systematiza- 
tion of the ancient laws concerning property, the 
individual, and the family by the French Revo- 
lutionary assemblies and the Code Napoléon. It 
was a thorough, reliable, and intelligent presen- 
tation of the subject and has remained the 
standard one. The candidate’s secondary thesis 
(in those days the University of Paris required 
not only that there be two theses for the doc- 
torate but also that the second be in Latin) re- 
examined the seignorial reaction under Louis 
XVI‘4in a manner that his mentor Aulard, who 
steadfastly continued to believe in politicointel- 
lectual rather than in feudal or other economic 
influences, considered able but unsatisfactory.s 

From his chair at the University of Lille 
(which he left for a few years to occupy a post 
at the University of Bordeaux during the first 
World War), Sagnac, now formally admitted 
into the highest ranks of French scholarship, 
proceeded to put forth other studies of French 
history as well as to edit (1899-1914) the Revue 
d'histoire moderne et contemporaine. Chief among 
his writings were his contributions to the La- 
visse Histoire de la France depuis les origines 


4Quomodo jura domini aucta fuerint regnante 
Ludovico secto decimo (Le Puy, 1898). 


5 Alphonse AULARD, ‘‘Doctorat de M. Sagnac: la 
législation civile de la Révolution,” Révolution fran- 
caise, XXXVI (1898), 507; cf. Alphonse AULARD, La 
Révolution francaise et le régime féodal (Paris, 1919), 
pp. 42-45 and 69. SAGNAC, however, continues to 
believe in the seignorial reaction (see Formation, 
II, 126, 129-30, 190, 242-43, and 274). 
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jusqu’d la Révolution (9 vols.; Paris, 1g00-1911) 
and to the Histoire de la France contemporaine 
depuis la Révolution jusqu’a la paix de 1919 (10 
vols.; Paris, 1920-22).° His expertise as a stu- 
dent of legal customs in the Old Regime had 
singled him out as the logical contributor to the 
earlier series of certain sections dealing with 
politico-socio-economic conditions under Louis 
XIV and Louis XVI. The characteristic com- 
petence and clarity of style with which these 
chapters were done led to his choice as the one 
to prepare for the later series the initial volume 
dealing with the National and Legislative Assem- 
blies of the French Revolution.’ That work was 
generally regarded as the best one-volume study 
of its subject until the corresponding volume in 
the ‘‘Peuples et civilisations” series was pub- 
lished in 1930, and of that series Sagnac was one 
of the editors, and of that particular volume he 
was one of the authors.® 

The thesis of Sagnac’s La Révolution (1789- 
1792) was essentially Aulardian. Mirabeau, who 
had tried to save the constitutional monarchy, 
and Danton, who had tried to unite opposing 
domestic forces in defense of the Revolution, 
were its heroes. Mirabeau was “perhaps the 
most beautiful failure in history” (p. 277), and 
Danton was the great patriot, “the necessary 
man,” in the crisis of August 1792 (p. 391). As 
befitted a good moderate, Sagnac approved 
neither of the aristocrats, émigrés, and reaction- 
aries, who opposed the principles of 1789 on the 


Vol. VIII, Part I, Louis XIV: la fin du régne 
(1685-1715) (Paris, 1908), Book IV, ‘‘L’économie 
sociale,” pp. 201-76; Vol. IX, Part I, Le régne de 
Louis XVI (1774-1789) (Paris, t910), Book V, 
chap. iv, “‘Avant la réunion des Etats Généraux 
(décembre 1789—mai 1789),” pp. 370-400. In 
addition, he published L’état actuel des études d’his- 
toire moderne en France (with Pierre CARON) (Paris, 
1902); Les cahiers de la Flandre maritime en 1789 
(with A. de Sart-Lfcer) (2 vols.; Dunkirk, 
1900-8) ; Les comités des droits féodaux et de législation 
et l’abolition du régime seigneurial (1789—1793) (with 
Pierre CARON) (‘Collection des documents inédits 
sur histoire économique de la _ Révolution 
frangaise’’) (Paris, 1907); and La chute de la royauté: 
la révolution du 10 aotit 1792 (Paris, 1909). 


7 La Révolution (1789-1792) (Paris, 1920). 


§ Georges LEFEBVRE, Raymond Guyot, and 
Philippe SAGNAC, La Révolution francaise (‘“‘Peuples 
et civilisations: histoire générale,” ed. Louis HAL- 
PHEN and Philippe SaGcnac, Vol. XIII) (Paris, 
1930), Book IV, ‘‘La Révolution frangaise et la 
civilisation européenne,” pp. 465-539, and ‘‘Con- 
clusion,” pp. 541-47. 


Right, nor of the Robespierre Jacobins, who op. 
posed them on the Left. The now public quarrel] 
between Aulard and Mathiez over the signifi- 
cance of Robespierre had nevertheless had its ef- 
fect on Sagnac. While he was not prepared to 
accept Mathiez’ thesis that the true Revolution 
was embodied in the gradual development of the 
political and social program of Robespierre, he 
nevertheless took a more friendly attitude to- 
ward Robespierre than did Aulard.° 

So far Sagnac had been chiefly concerned 
with cultural history—law, constitutional and 
administrative structure, popular custom, po- 
litical theory, parties, and factional disputes, al- 
though his admirable volume on the French 
Revolution had included an adequate discussion 
of international affairs. Shortly before its publi- 
cation, however, the first World War had made 
diplomacy the major interest of Frenchmen, and 
Sagnac had become temporarily a historian of 
diplomacy. His Le Rhin frangais pendant la 
Révolution francaise et l’Empire (Paris, 1917) 
revealed the same competence as his earlier 
works. Its tone was perhaps more partisan, but 
that probably shows only that if the French his- 
torian finds any subject harder to examine with 
scholarly detachment than the French Revolu- 
tion, it is Franco-German relations. 

In 1923 Aulard retired as the first incumbent 
of the chair of the French Revolution created by 
the Municipality of Paris at the Sorbonne. 
Sagnac was generally recognized as one of the 
several logical contenders for the honor of suc- 
ceeding him. Since Louis Madelin, whose style 
was far more engaging than Sagnac’s, was ob- 
viously too rightist,and since Mathiez, whose in- 
terpretations were much more provocative, was 
obviously too leftist, and since Lefebvre, who 
somehow managed to be engaging, provocative, 
and moderate at the same time, was still too 
obscure, competent moderation was once more 
rewarded, as it so often has been in academic 
circles, and Sagnac became the second holder of 
the chair that Aulard had previously graced. 

Sagnac was now fifty-five years of age—a 
young man as French professors go—and his 
successful career up to this time gave every rea- 
son to believe that he would continue the heroic 
labors of his predecessor as compiler of docu- 


9Compare Sacnac, La Révolution, pp. 286, 
316, and 340-42, with Alphonse AuLARD, Histoire 
politique de la Révolution francaise: origines et de- 
veloppement de la démocratie et de la république 
(1789-1804) (Paris, 1921; 1st ed., 1901), pp. 180-84, 
235, and 237. 
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ments, editor of learned reviews, author of 
books, teacher, public lecturer, political figure, 
and old stalwart in patriotic and learned socie- 
ties. Unfortunately, however, Sagnac’s health 
was not good, and after a brief period at the 
Sorbonne he accepted a visiting professorship 
at the University of Cairo (1926-29), where the 
climate apparently was more favorable, without 
giving up his chair at Paris. Mathiez, though 
not awarded the title of professor, gave the 
courses on the French Revolution at the Sor- 
bon ne until, and even after, Sagnac returned in 
1930. In 1932 Sagnac became (with Boris 
Mirkine-Guetzévitch) the president of the Cen- 
tre d’Etudes de la Révolution Francaise and one 
of the editors of its ‘Cahiers de la Révolution 
francaise,” a collection of documents of which 
six volumes were published before the war. In 
1935 he assumed the coeditorship of the Révolu- 
tion francaise, and the next year he accepted the 
presidency of the Société de la Révolution 
Francaise and a vice-presidency of the Institut 
International d’Histoire Politique et Constitu- 
tionelle. In 1937 he was elected president of the 
Institut International d’Histoire de la Révolu- 
tion Francaise. He also became one of the editors 
of the Revue d’histoire politique et constitutionelle 
(1937-40). Lately he has been associated with 
Mirkine-Guetzévitch in the Cahiers d’histoire de 
la Revolution frangaise, organ of the New York 
Société d’Histoire de la Révolution Frangaise. 

Meanwhile, in 1926, the Librairie Félix Alcan 
had launched the ‘‘Peuples et civilisations” se- 
ries. Sagnac was chosen to share the editorial 
honors and responsibilities with the medievalist, 
Louis Halphen. In addition, he undertook to 
write a part of the four volumes dealing with the 
period from the death of Mazarin in 1661 to the 
formation of the Consulate in 1799.?° Of those 
volumes the last to appear was his recent study 
of the end of the Old Regime. It is the only one 
of the four to come entirely from Sagnac’s pen. 
Together with his still more recent two volumes 
dealing with the formation of modern French 
society, it may be considered a summary of half 
a century’s study of the Old Regime. 


One is tempted to ask a historian who for 
fifty years has studied a great country on the 

Vol. X, La prépondérance frangaise: Louis 
XIV (1661-1715) (with A. de Satnt-L£GER) 
(Paris, 1935); Vol. XI, La prépondérance anglaise 
(1715-1763) (with Pierre MurReET) (Paris, 1937); 
Vol. XII, La fin de l’ancien régime, cited in n. 1 
above; and Vol. XIII, La Révolution francaise, 
cited in n. 8 above. 
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eve of a great revolution, ‘‘What makes revolu- 
tions?”’ Sagnac raises the question only inci- 
dentally. The problem of historical causation 
avowedly baffles him."! 

We believe, especially since Montesquieu, [he 
declares] in the thorough interdependence of a 
society’s institutions. But are these ‘‘relationships”’ 
entirely determined by rigid laws? In a country’s 
social structure at a given epoch, is everything ruled 
by a necessary order similar to that of the universe? 
Some surrender to this dogma or hypothesis, which is 
perhaps more geometric than organic. But will we 
fully discover all this order? Is there no room, no 
matter how small, for freedom in the development of 
arts and letters or sciences, in the progress or de- 
cline of morale and mores, in the spread of human 
knowledge, in the rise of labor and of a country’s 
wealth? To what extent do the determinant forces 
operate? Why do they sometimes drive forward and 
sometimes backward? What is this force that in 
certain periods carries with it the entire social 
economy and at other times leaves room for choice? 
A force much more occult than gravity, for the 
latter has been measured since Galileo and Newton, 
and the former still remains hidden and mysterious, 
tells us nothing of itself, permits us to predict 
nothing, appears suddenly and disappears likewise, 
leaving us first astounded and then frustrated. So 
many questions arise and still remain unsolved. 

Sagnac, of course, is not the only one who has 
ever been thwarted by the problem of historical 
causation. If he were, the world would never 
have been enriched by the many philosophical 
masterpieces that have tried to explain the 
“how” and the ‘“‘why” of man’s brief awareness 
between nothingness and nothingness upon this 
earth. But some historians, after fifty years of 
prominent and respected scholarship, would 
have been less modest than he in attempting an 
answer. Admitting that he cannot always dis- 
cern the true causes of the phenomena with 
which he deals, he leaves that vexing task to 
others. ““We hope nevertheless that this essay, 
undertaken at the end of our life as a historian, 
may permit others to go further and render some 
services to sociologists in their tireless search for 
the laws that govern spciety.”"” 

And so, not caring to seek refuge in the idea 
so consoling to some other historians that 
causation must be “regarded as a convenient 
figure of speech,’ Sagnac presents his study 
” [bid., p. viii. 

13 Merle Curti et al., Theory and practice in 
historical study: a report of the Committee on His- 
toriography (‘‘Social Science Research Council 
bulletins,” No. 54) (New York, 1946), p. 137 
(Proposition XI). 
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1 Formation, II, vii-viii. 
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of the formation of French society as a set of his- 
torical data marshaled more or less in chrono- 
logical order with benefit of little conscious 
philosophy of history or perhaps with only a 
carefully repressed one. Still, these final works 
contain so many passages in which the author 
has permitted himself a speculative remark on 
what makes things go or on why a certain inter- 
pretation of events is preferable to others that 
he betrays a philosophy of history. 

Because of Sagnac’s great interest in the his- 
tory of property and civil legislation, one might 
have expected that these syntheses of a long and 
honorable scholarship would give special em- 
phasis to economic factors in the antecedents of 
the French Revolution.'* Nor would one be mis- 
taken. Not only is a considerable part of these 
volumes devoted to such questions as trade, 
agriculture, labor, standards of living, finances, 
taxes, feudal obligations, and class conflicts but 
much emphasis is given to the rise and fall of 
prices and of prosperity. Borrowing heavily 
from the economic historians and especially 
from the works of C.-E. Labrousse,'s Sagnac fits 
the formation of French society into a price 
curve. He indicates that the period of rising 
prices just before 1660 was followed by nearly a 
century of general depressive tendencies ag- 
gravated by scattered and brief inflationary in- 
tervals, which was in turn succeeded by mount- 
ing prosperity for the period from 1733 to 1770, 
and thereafter by diminishing prosperity.*® He 
fully understands the desirability of underlining 
the relation between nominal prices and nomi- 
nal wages, real prices and real wages. He also 
recognizes that the rise and fall of prices af- 
fected different men differently. Workers 
watched their wages shrink in purchasing power 
as they increased in nominal value. Peasants 
saw land prices rise to heights that frustrated 
their land hunger and their feudal payments in 
kind mount in money value whenever they be- 
gan to receive good prices for the fruits of their 


14(Cf. his article, ‘‘La Révolution et sa concep- 
tion de la propriété (1789-1804), Cahiers d’ histoire 
de la Révolution frangaise, I (1947), 35-59. 

5 Esquisse du mouvement des prix et de revenus en 
France au XVIII® siécle (2 vols.; Paris, 1933); and 
La crise de l’économie sociale a la fin de lV’ancien 
régime at au début de la Révolution 1770-1791, Vol. I 
(Paris, 1943). 

16 Cf. Formation, I, 145-46 and 204; II, vi and 
240. LABROUSSE, Mouvement des prix, II, 362, 599, 
and elsewhere, uses the dates 1741-70 rather than 
1733-70. 
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labor. Landlords preferred to keep and to im- 
prove their good lands and to sell or neglect bad 
ones, as costs and incomes advanced. If there. 
fore (as Sagnac realizes) one seeks an ex- 
planation of why the Revolution came when it 
did, an appeal merely to the price curve would 
be insufficient. It has now become a truism that 
neither the small city proletariat, who suffered 
most from the depression of the 1780’s, nor the 
numerous peasantry, who suffered in some re- 
gards and benefited in others, were primarily re- 
sponsible for the initial stages of the Revolu- 
tion. It was the revolt of the aristocracy that 
formed the opening wedge.*7 

Had mere economic hardship alone ever suf- 
ficed to create a revolution, France’s upheaval 
should have come upon the death of Louis XIV. 
Sagnac’s description of the harrowing condi- 
tions of that day shows that the peasantry were 
probably as badly off then as they ever were, 
and so he paints a better picture than the at- 
tempted whitewash of Louis XIV’s reign that 
has recently had wide circulation in this coun- 
try.'* “The more one examines French society of 
that age of wars with its widespread levies of 
men and billeting of soldiers,’”’ he writes, ‘‘the 
more one discovers, under the military glory as 
well as under the lavish ornamentation of Louis 
XIV’s court or the splendor of its upper classes, 
privileged in fact or in law, a shocking misery, 
especially among the country people. It remains 
one of the worst reigns that the people have had 
to endure.’’9 

In earlier works Sagnac had even stripped 
Louis XIV of the justification sometimes found 
for his foreign policy.?° 

None of the kings of France [he declared] had 
claimed the Rhine frontier from Switzerland to 

17 Cf. Georges LEFEBVRE, Quatre-vingt-neuf (Paris, 
1939), pp. 7-8, 36-42, 53-56, and 68-69; and 
LEFEBVRE in LEFEBVRE, Guy0T, and SAGNAC, 
pp. 5-8. The English translation of LEFEBVRE’s 
Quatre-vingt-neuf by R. R. PALMER (under the title 
of The coming of the French Revolution |Princeton, 
N.J., 1947]) was not available when this article was 
prepared. 

Louis BERTRAND, Louis XIV (Paris, 1923), 
Eng. trans. Cleveland B. CHASE (New York, 1928). 

‘9 Formation, 1, 143. Cf. p. 222: “Louis XIV’s 
reign ended in misery and death for the little people 
of France.” 

20‘‘Tes limites de la France et la théorie de 
frontiéres naturelles du XVII®° au XX¢® siécle,” 
Franco-American review, I (1936), 118. Cf. SAINT- 
Lf&cER and SaGnac, La prépondérance francaise, 
pp. 511-12. 
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Holland, that ancient boundary of Gaul defended 
for four centuries by the Roman armies of the Em- 
pire. The French monarchy never had at its dis- 
posal a theory of “‘natural frontiers”—although 
certain historians, even at the close of the nine- 
teenth century, maintained the contrary. Nothing 
in that monarchy was done by system—in foreign 
policy no more than in government and administra- 
tion. Everything was worked out gradually, in the 
midst of numerous obstacles that the social, eco- 
nomic, and political structure of traditional France 
raised against the sovereign’s action. 


For the policy of “natural frontiers,” Sagnac 
substituted a policy of “pride and love of 
prestige.” 

Louis XIV’s reign was thus one of empty 
glory and real suffering. Why did not the great 
French Revolution come then?? The answer 
that is at least implicit, if not altogether explicit, 
in Sagnac’s books is that public opinion was not 
yet ready for a great upheaval. For his interpre- 
tation of public opinion in the decades preceding 
the French Revolution, he borrowed heavily 
from the works of Daniel Mornet.?3 Until a revo- 
lutionary spirit, a sense of social responsibility 
leading to a lively zeal for the public welfare, 
could be created and spread among the people 
of France, he implies, a major social change 
could not be forthcoming. The new spirit began 
with La Bruyére’s Les caractéres ou les meurs de 
ce siecle (1688), which laid the base for ‘‘a con- 
crete, living, bold social critique in a guise suit- 
able to the requirements of a reign of absolut- 
ism.” As a result, ‘thanks toa great lay writer, 
a new feeling was expressed in a manner bound 
to engrave it on men’s hearts—compassion for 
the miserable and the oppressed.”?4 This spirit 
was promoted by Fénelon, Bayle, and others 
but did not grow vigorous until the period of 
prosperity was under way in the middle of the 
next century. “By 1740 people began to aban- 
don the morality of pure personal pleasure, 
which leads only to disgust, and to adhere to a 
morality of the general welfare.”” This new 


at SAINT-LEGER and SAGNAC, La prépondérance, 
p. 511 and cf. pp. 84-85. 

2 LABROUSSE, Mouvement des prix, I, xxvi, indi- 
cates that the price of wheat was higher in 1709 
than in 1789. Cf. the tables, pp. 103-4. 

23 See esp. La pensée francaise au XVIII* siécle 
(Paris, 1926) (Eng. trans.; New York, 1929) and 
Les origines intellectuelles de la Révolution francaise 
(1715-1787) (Paris, 1933). 

24 Formation, I, 152-53. Cf. pp. 163-65 and 175- 
76 
i . 


ethic, which soon supplemented or replaced the 
traditional Christian values, ‘‘was sometimes an 
idea, sometimes a feeling, or a mixture at once 
intellectual and sentimental.’ Although it had 
been expressed by individuals earlier, “now it 
is the basis of political and social concepts.” 
Montesquieu made it the core of his views on 
government, arguing that the best constitution 
is that which best fits the needs and spirit of a 
people, and Voltaire gave it wide currency in 
his histories and correspondence. ‘‘Neverthe- 
less, among the philosophes of this period, the 
notion of the general interest remains quite in- 
tellectual.””5 

It was Rousseau who gave to this “moral 
revolution” the necessary emotional ingredient. 
“The ideas of humanity, of lay philanthropy 
(bienfaisance), spread more and more through 
this society, so often frivolous at the top, so 
serious and industrious among the middle and 
humblest classes. Reason and sentiment unite to 
give these ideas new strength. After Rousseau it 
is no longer pure reason that rules; it is also sen- 
timent.”6 Soon this intellectual development 
grew strong enough to get along without the in- 
tellectuals. By the end of the reign of Louis XV, 
after “forty years of unprecedented economic 
prosperity,’ writers may be put in jail, “‘but no 
one can any longer restrict French thought; for 
it there is no Bastille.”” The middle classes now 
have ‘‘a clearer realization of their value, of their 
actual and future power.’’?’ 

After 1770 “reason and sentiment, Voltaire 
and Rousseau, experimental science and faith in 
the supernatural, critical spirit and credulity, 
romanticism and neoclassicism,’’ march side by 
side in an era of instability, contradiction, and 
compassion. Nevertheless, until 1787 the age is 
one of “collective gestation of new aspirations, 
hybrid of French and foreign influences,” and of 
the ‘‘formation of ideas that will appear in the 
bright light of consciousness only at the mo- 
ment of the regime’s supreme crisis and that will 
form a new religion: faith in man, the ‘resurrec- 
tion of the French as men,’ the ‘regeneration’ of 
French society, and, even more, that of hu- 
manity.’’28 

And so, at last, on the eve of the Estates 
General of 1789, above all the confused en- 
semble that went to make up the new revolu- 
tionary spirit, “sustaining it, quickening it, giv- 


2s [bid., II, 18-20. 
% Ibid., pp. 110-11. Cf. pp. 106—7. 


27 [bid., pp. 146 and 155. 8 Tbid., p. 211. 
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ing it movement and life, rises one powerful feel- 
ing that imparts to it an infinite energy—in- 
finite as religion itself—the faith in the ‘re- 
generation’ of French society.” This new re- 
ligion acquires the strength that the old one 
loses: 


It is itself a religion. . . . It is an essentially moral 
revolution but, by the same token, a social revo- 
lution. It is not in fact the deficit in finances, though 
grave, or the economic crisis, graver still, or popular 
misery, nevertheless so profound and so lamentable, 
that led the French nation to the Revolution; it was 
not the so obvious national decline or the refusal of 
the Notables and the privileged of the Clergy and 
the Parlements to support the monarchy in distress 
with their money. It was all these things, undoubt- 
edly, but it was above all the urge of souls toward 
liberty.?9 


The final words of Sagnac’s last book repeat 
this message. The issue of 1789, he says, was not 
only a new constitution for France. It was the 
regeneration of man:5° 

It was a new religion, sometimes associated with 
the traditional religion. An immense hope passed 
across the land of France—for France and for 
humanity. Here is the lever of the Revolution. 
Here is the thing that will make the Revolution a 
universal event, whose consequences, despite all 
regressions and all reactions, will endure and will 
go on developing in centuries to come, for the hope 
of better times ahead remains and always will re- 
main in men’s hearts and, with it, the hope that 
human goodness and dignity will ultimately tri- 
umph over the powers of evil. Hoc signo vinces. 


This moving passage, a fitting peroration to 
the many pages that set forth the power of ideas 
as a motivating force in human affairs, betrays 
Sagnac’s philosophy of history. For all his 
modest disclaimer of pretending to understand 
“the true causes of phenomena,” he neverthe- 
less draws a definite causal pattern of the ante- 
cedents of the French Revolution: although the 
“‘necessary relations arising from the nature of 
things” (to use Montesquieu’s well-known 
phrase) were infinite, predominant among them 
in the France of the Old Regime was the secular 
religion that preached the “regeneration” of 
man and the citizen. This is an explanation of 
the Revolution not essentially different from 
Hippolyte Taine’s, except that Taine was a 
nonbeliever and so condemned the religion of 
the rights of man and its prophets, the philo- 
sophes, whom Sagnac extols—and, it must be 


29 Thid., pp. 298-99. 


3° Tbid., p. 304. 3 [bid., p. viii. 


added, with considerably more careful docu- 
mentation than Taine. 

Several years ago Sagnac himself undertook 
to refute Taine’s thesis. In an article entitled 
“Les grands courants d’idées et de sentiments 
en France vers 1789”’ he pointed out that Taine 
had recognized the importance of empiricism as 
well as rationalism in molding the revolutionary 
spirit, but only to neglect the empirical factors 
in his narrative after assigning them a theoreti- 
cal place of honor.33 Nevertheless, more or less 
unconsciously, Sagnac falls into much the same 
error. It results in part from his major emphasis 
upon the philosophes but still more from his ap- 
parent attribution of the fatherhood of the 
revolutionary faith to the intellectuals rather 
than to the empiricism of either science or 
events. 

A study of the ‘sociology of the intellectual” 
has been undertaken by Joseph A. Schumpe- 
ter.34 It sets forth nicely ideas that have been 
more or less familiar to all historians of propa- 
ganda. The intellectual’s major activity, ac- 
cording to Schumpeter, consists of written or 
spoken criticism of the contemporary social, 
economic, and political order, though he is char- 
acteristically a spectator of, rather than a par- 
ticipant in, that order. He is therefore not likely 
to be a civil servant, a lawyer, a physician, an 
engineer, a businessman, a scholar, or a scientist 
except incidentally, but he may be a teacher, a 
journalist, a philosopher, or a writer. This defi- 
nition applies with remarkable appropriateness 
to the philosophes. They were journalists and 
writers whose major function was to criticize the 
regime to which they were subject. Among them 
could be found an occasional magistrate like 
Montesquieu or a civil servant like Dupont, but 
such professional employment was rare, was 
likely to be found only among the less “‘philo- 
sophical,” and was not their major occupation. 

The significance of the intellectual thus does 
not lie in his being a creator. He is only a critic. 
He does not father new intellectual attitudes 
but works upon the raw material of independent 
hostility that he finds in the general atmosphere 
around him. ‘The role o: the intellectual group 

3 Cf. Louis GorrscHatk, “The French Revolu- 
tion: conspiracy or circumstance?” in Persecution 
and liberty: essays in honor of George Lincoln Burr 
(New York, 1931), pp. 445-53. 

33 Revue d'histoire politique et constitutionelle, II 
(1938), 318-19. 

34 Capitalism, socialism and democracy (2d ed.; 
New York, 1947), pp. 145-55. 
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consists primarily in stimulating, energizing, 
yerbalizing and organizing this material and 
only secondarily in adding to it.’’35 As Schumpe- 
tersays of John Wilkes’s part in affecting liberal 
reform in England: “‘This does not amount to 
making history or to creating the conditions for 
a change in social institutions, but it does 
amount to playing, say, the role of midwife’s as- 
sistant.’’3° Malcolm Cowley goes so far as to 
assign the same role to the artist. ‘The artist 
and his art,’’ he says, are “‘a part of the world, 
produced by and perhaps affecting it’; their 
“indispensable task” is that ‘of revealing its 
values and making it more human.’’?? 

It is now no longer a secret that the philo- 
sophes were popularizers rather than creative 
thinkers. Gustave Lanson3* and Paul Hazard39 
are among those who have long maintained that 
their major ideas were already familiar at the 
turn of the seventeenth century. John Randall 
omitted the era of the French Revolution from 
The creative centuries, a study in historical devel- 
opment on the ground that it added little that 
was new to human civilization.4° Even the out- 
standing admirers of the philosophes like 
Roustan and Mornet* admit that their chief 
claim to glory lies in their excellence as propa- 
gandists. “If a great change is to come in hu- 
man affairs,’ said Edmund Burke, “‘the minds 
of men will be fitted to it.’’4 In other words, a 
revolution must arise out of the total cultural 
pattern if it is not to be abortive. The philo- 

35 Ibid., p. 153. 

3% Tbid., p. 149. 

37 Exile’s return (New York, 1934), p. 287. 

38 ‘*T_a guerre des philosophes contre l’église et la 
religion dans la premiére moitié du XVIII® siécle, 
d’aprés les manuscrits dans les _bibliothéques 
publiques,” résuméed in Révolution frangaise, LX 
(1911), 476-80. Cf. Ira WADE, The clandestine organi- 
zation and diffusion of philosophic ideas in France 
from 1700 to 1750 (Princeton, 1938), passim, esp. 
pp. vii-ix and 264-75. 

39 La crise de la conscience européenne (1680- 
1715) (2 vols.; Paris, 1935). See esp. I, iv—v. I have 
not yet had a chance to examine HAzArp’s La pensée 
européenne au XVIII® siécle de Montesquieu a 
Lessing (2 vols.; Paris, 1946). 


4° (New York, 1946), pp. vii—vili and xxiv—xxv. 
4«M. RoustAn, Pioneers of the French Revolution, 


trans. Frederic WHYTE (Boston, 1926), esp. p. 288. 
For MorneEt see below, n. 51. 


# Quoted in D. W. BroGAn, Government of the 
people (new ed.; New York, 1943), p. 386. 


sophes, of course, belonged to their cultural pat- 
tern. Their minds were fitted, and in turn they 
helped to fit the minds of other men, to the 
great change that began to come in 1789, but 
they alone did not make the change. In fact, if 
their program of reform (in so far as they can be 
said to have had a united and consistent one) 
had been adopted, revolutionary change might 
have been avoided. The revolutionary spirit in 
a sense developed in spite of and not because of 
the philosophes. 

In order to estimate how much the philo- 
sophes contributed to the revolutionary spirit at 
the close of the Old Regime, one has to make 
as well informed a guess as possible on the 
hypothetical, contrary-to-fact question: Would 
that spirit have been significantly different with- 


out them? A set of studies undertaken at the 


University of Chicago points toward a negative 
guess on that question. My own reinterpretation 
of Lafayette, the Revolutionary leader par ex- 
cellence in his class of society, leads to the con- 
clusion that the philosophes had little, if any, 
direct influence upon him until after he had al- 
ready become a revolutionary.‘ A dissertation 
by Raymond O. Rockwood shows that Vol- 
taire’s works were quoted by reformers and con 

servatives alike to bolster arguments of which 
they were already convinced for other reasons.‘4 
Harold T. Parker has shown that classical lore 
was also used nearly equally by both sides, each 
exploiting its knowledge of the Greek and Ro- 
man republics (often acquired through the 
philosophes) to hold up noble models or horrible 
examples or impossible ideals, sometimes mak- 
ing the same republics serve different purposes 
and always adapting learning to forensic needs.‘ 
Gordon H. McNeil, having shown that Rous- 
seau, during and shortly after his lifetime, was 
best known as the author of Emile and little 
known for his Contrat social but that he became 
best known during the Revolution as the author 
of the Contrat social, concludes, ‘‘Instead of 
Rousseau making the Revolution, it would seem 


43 Lafayette comes to America (Chicago, 1935); 
Lafayette joins the American army (Chicago, 1937); 
Lafayette and the close of the American Revolution 
(Chicago, 1942); and Lafayette between two revo- 
lutions (in press). 

44°*The cult of Voltaire to 1791” (typewritten 
Ph.D. thesis; University of Chicago, 1935). 

4 The cult of antiquity and the French Revolu- 
tionaries: a study in the development of the revolu- 
tionary spirit (Chicago, 1937), esp. pp. 19, 33-36, 
68-71, 98-108, 114-15, 119-27, and 165-69. 
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that the Revolution made Rousseau, or at least 
his reputation as a political philosopher.’ 
Frances Acomb has indicated not only that 
even on such respected political models as the 
English constitution and nation the philosophes 
disagreed and changed their views from time to 
time but also that shifts in their political the- 
ory paralleled shifts in politics.47 All this may 
not prove that political events without the aid 
of political theorizing might have created a 
revolutionary drive, but it certainly tends to 
indicate that the ideas of the philosophes were 
too devious and multifarious to point consistent- 
ly in one direction. A book on the counterrevolu- 
tionary elements in the philosophes’ writings 
would be unconventional and selective but cer- 
tainly not historically untrue if properly quali- 
fied. 48 

In short, the philosophes were a changing, 
conflicting, and variable circle. Lesser schools of 
philosophes flourished within the larger group, 
the younger philosophes did not agree with the 
older ones, and sometimes the same philosophe 
developed new attitudes as he grew older. To 
talk of Voltaire as if he stood for the same 
things as his contemporary Rousseau or his 
younger colleague Condorcet, or even of the 
younger Voltaire as if he stood for the same 
things as the older Voltaire, is to run the risk of 
being unhistorical. To assume, without proper 
emphasis upon other conditioning circum- 
stances, that conflicting causes will tend toward 
a uniform result, such as a respect for public 
utility or the rights of man, is to run the risk of 
being illogical. To overlook the possibility that 
even if the philosophes had had a recognized 
credo, it would nevertheless have meant differ- 
ent things to different men is to run the risk of 
being psychologically unrealistic. 


#**The cult of Rousseau and the French Revo- 
lution,” Journal of the history of ideas, VI (1945), 
201. Cf. his typewritten Ph.D. thesis, ““The cult of 
Rousseau and the revolutionary spirit in France, 
1750-1800” (University of Chicago, 1941). 


47“Anti-English opinion in France, 1763-1789” 
(Ph.D. thesis; University of Chicago, 1943), of 
which pp. 109-45, with the subtitle The sovereignty 
of the nation (1781-89), have been published 
(Chicago, 1946). 


47R. R. Patmer, Catholics and unbelievers in 
eighteenth century France (Princeton, 1939), leaning 
heavily upon Carl Becker, The heavenly city of the 
eighteenth century philosophers (New Haven, 1932), 
maintains that the philosophes were also some- 
times no more “‘rational” than their opponents. 


I have elsewhere tried to indicate what I be. 
lieve to be the place of intellectuals in the causa] 
pattern of revolution.4? They play an important 
part in creating a general consciousness of dissat- 
isfaction with existing provocations; they help 
to formulate the program of future reforms; 
from their ranks sometimes come spokesmen and 
leaders of the revolutionary elements. These are 
significant roles, but they assume the previous 
existence, or at least the creation by other fac- 
tors, of a revolutionary potential. The impor- 
tant thing to ask with regard to the intellectual’s 
function in creating a particular revolution js 
not what they thought—for the revolutionary 
tradition in the West has an ancient genealogy 
that has never been forgotten, and the ideals of 
higher justice and consent of the governed are 
at least as old as the Code of Hammurabi and 
the Books of Samuel. The crucial question is, 
rather, why at certain times intellectuals be- 
come more meaningful than at others. “Ideas,” 
Lord Acton once stated, “have radiation and de- 
velopment, an ancestry and posterity of their 
own, in which we play the part of godfathers 
and godmothers more than that of legitimate 
parents.”’5° Godfathers and godmothers differ 
from legitimate parents not only in that there 
may be more of them but also in that their rela- 
tionship is usually more voluntary. What one 
wants to know about revolutionary literature 
on the eve of a revolution is not its content so 
much as what made its content so attractive to 
so many at that moment. The philosophes did 
not create the receptivity of their readers for 
their ideas; their success was itself at the same 
time a symptom and a measure of the severity 
of a growing revolutionary malaise. Although 
they helped it to develop, nevertheless the un- 
rest might quite conceivably have reached a 
crisis without them. Mornet admits this,5' and 
Sagnac does not expressly argue to the con- 
trary.S? Yet, by his emphasis as well as by his 

49“*Revolutionary traditions and analogies,” 
University review, VI (1939), 19-21; ‘‘Causes of 
revolution,” American journal of sociology, I (1944), 
5-6; and ‘‘Some recent countersocialistic literature,” 
Journal of modern history, XVII (1945), 224-25. 

8° Mar. 15, 1880, Herbert Paut (ed.), Letters of 
Lerd Acton to Mary Gladstone (New York, 1904), 
Pp. 99. 

5' Origines intellectuelles de la Révolution, pp. 
470-77. 

52 SAGNAC in several passages seems to imply that 
the influence of the writers was secondary rather 
than direct (see Formation, I, 170 and 224, and II, 
101-2, 146, and 191). 
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failure to examine the problem of intellectual 
influence explicitly, he appears to assign to 
writers a more influential part in the causal pat- 
tern of the Revolution than did Mornet and 
perhaps a more influential part than he himself 
intended. 

For all their importance to the historian, 
thoughts (as Wilhelm Dilthey has enabled us to 
recognize) are products, rather than producers, 
of their age—‘‘lived experience” (Erlebnis) 
rather than anarchic or autarchic.53 They are 
effects rather than causes; and in those rare in- 
stances when a thinker is truly original rather 
than representative of a current trend, he is so 
likely to be ahead of his own age as to be neg- 
lected by it and to be rediscovered, if at all, only 
by a later one in which his thought will be more 
representative. If the philosophes found an ever 
growing audience among eighteenth-century 
Frenchmen, it was scarcely because what they 
said was new or better said than before. It would 
be hard to show that Voltaire was abler or wiser 
or more concerned with the eternal problems of 
man than was Montaigne, or Montesquieu than 
Bodin, or Rousseau than Rabelais, or Diderot 
than Bayle. Not even the price curve explains 
the philosophes’ ever widening circle of readers 
(or, at least, customers), for those who felt the 
higher cost of living the most were the very ones 
who did not buy books. Something made the 
intellectual atmosphere of the Old Regime re- 
ceptive of the philosophes’ writings, and neither 
the ideological nor the economic interpretation 
of history has enabled us to discover what that 
something was. Rationalism and middle-class 
economic power grew side by side, but that fact 
alone does not explain why the Revolution came 
when it did rather than before or after. 

For a correct.answer we must turn, I think, 
to political history. The Revolution came, says 
Lefebvre, because the government of the Old 
Regime collapsed.54 Many factors, both intel- 
lectual and socioeconomic, contributed to that 
collapse-—among them the rising cost of living, 
the spread of revolutionary ideals among all 


83 Cf. Arnold BERGSTRAESSER, “‘Wilhelm Dilthey 
and Max Weber, an empirical approach to his- 
torical synthesis,” Ethics, LVII (1947), 98. 


s4Cf. his reviews of Paul Frr_teur, Le duc de 
Montmorency-Luxembourg (Paris, 1939) in Annales 
historiques de la Révolution francaise, XVIII (1946), 
71, and of Frederic Brarscu, 1789, l’année cruciale 
(Paris, 1941), ibid., XIX (1947), 186-87; also his 
Quatre-vingt-neuf, pp. 7-8. 


classes of society, the resentment of the bour- 
geoisie against aristocratic privilege, burden- 
some taxes, the so-called “‘seignorial reaction,” 
the conflict of the king with the parlements, and 
the demand for separation of church and state. 
But these provocations had been fairly marked 
at various stages of the century before 1789. 
What was it that in 1789 made protest so violent 
that it burst into a revolutionary explosion? 

That question has baffled historians chiefly 
because they have looked for the factors that 
made revolutionaries strong when the explana- 
tion lay more probably in the factors that made 
the conservatives weak.55 Those who should 
have most loyally joined with the king to pre- 
vent revolution were the great aristocrats. They 
were the ones who benefited most from the rise 
of prices and the feudal reaction; they were the 
most privileged in the civil service, taxation, so- 
cial prestige, the church, the educational system, 
the army, the navy, the diplomatic corps, the 
courts, and local government; they were the 
most impervious, except for a small number of 
liberals among them, to the new advanced po- 
litical philosophy.*® Nevertheless, “the original 
(premiers) authors of the Revolution were the 
privileged.’’s? That was not merely because they 
were divided among themselves—lower and 
higher clerics, regular and secular clerics, liberal 
and conservative clerics, noble and common 
clerics; military and magisterial nobles, court 
and country nobles, conservative and liberal 
nobles. More important, they were opposed to 
the Bourbon theory of monarchy. Provincial 
estates, parlements, and assemblies of Notables 
became for them instruments not of popular re- 
form but of aristocratic counterbalance to ab- 
solutism, and they won popular support because 
they and the lower classes had a common 
enemy. 

Then Louis XVI and his ministers tried to 
weaken the aristocracy and to win popular sup- 
port away from them by making concessions 
and reforms. The king granted provincial as- 
semblies and toleration for Protestants. He at- 
tempted to systemize taxes and to reorganize 
the courts. Finally, he consented to convoke the 

5ST have dealt with this proposition at greater 
length in ‘‘Causes of revolution,” loc. cit., pp. 1-8. 

6 This point is documented in greater detail in 
my forthcoming volume dealing with the eve of the 
French Revolution (see above, n. 43). 

57 LEFEBVRE in LEFEBVRE, Guyot, and SAGNAC, 
p. 6. 
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Estates General, permitting a liberal franchise 
and double representation for the Third Estate. 
By that time Louis and his aristocratic op- 
ponents found that the bourgeoisie, which each 
side had hoped to win asa satellite, had become 
so strong that not even the belated royal- 
aristocratic alliance against it could stop its 
onward push. 

If this is a pat example of ‘‘the class strug- 
gle,” it is sociopolitical rather than socioeco- 
nomic or sociointellectual history. It was a con- 
flict for political power among the upper classes 
of French society that opened the way to the 
Revolution, and it is quite conceivable that the 
way might have been opened about the same 
time and in about the same manner without the 
philosophes and without a rising price curve. 
Although it must be admitted that subsequent 
developments might have been far different 
without the esprit philosophique and economic 
distress, the answer to the question why the 
initial steps in the Revolution came in 1789 has 
to be sought in the antecedent sociopolitical his- 
tory. 

Ii the impression has been creaied that 
Sagnac does not tell this sociopolitical story, a 
grave injustice has been done him. Not only is 
it contained in his recent works,5* but as far back 
as 1910 he helped Henri Carré and Ernest La- 
visse to set it forth in the Histoire de France.59 
The point is, however, that in his conscious de- 
sire to avoid a deterministic philosophy of his- 
tory, which has led him to an unconscious 
eclecticism, he does not give the sociopolitical 
story appropriate space or prominence. The final 
words of La fin de l’ancien régime (p. 571) illus- 
trate this point: ‘“‘Thus the eighteenth century 
presents itself at the moment when one of the 
greatest crises in history is about to begin—a 
moral and intellectual rather than an economic 
crisis, for all great crises have their origin in the 
thoughts and feelings of men.” In Sagnac’s pIf- 
losophy of history, ideas are the most creative 
forces and economic forces come next. Politics 
enter the race, to be sure, but apparently run a 
poor third. 


38 Fin de l’ancien régime, pp. 461-91; Formation, 
I, 143-46, 181, and 188-212; II, 39-57, 116-109, 
156-59, 212-27, and esp. 274-75. ‘‘Powerless, the 
monarchy surrenders and, in confusion, appeals to 
the nation. This is the first act of the great drama 
that now is going to be played. It means the fall 
of absolutism”’ (II, 275). 


59 Vol. LX, Part I, pp. 370-400. 


And yet Sagnac will, I believe, be remem. 
bered in the history of the historiography of the 
French Revolution as one of the foremost of 
French historians to give proper attention toa 
primarily political factor in the causal pattern 
of the French Revolution. Even in his doctoral 
dissertation he pointed out the significance of 
the American Revolution in creating the prin- 
ciples of 1789.°° If this is a part of the history of 
ideas, it isa part that shows that ideas are often 
results and not causes, and results of events and 
not of intellectualism. Since 1898 that theme 
has become much commoner because of the 
work of such writers as Lewis Rosenthal,* 
Aulard, Lord Acton,*®’ Bernard Fay °4 Gilbert 
Chinard,*s Mornet,® and Sagnac himself.*7 

Sagnac returns to it at great length in his 
recent volumes. No document, for example, is 
quoted more fully or receives more frequent 
mention than the Declaration of Independ- 
ence.®® American influence upon French writers 
is insisted upon more vigorously (and to my 
mind with greater justification) than the influ- 
ence of the philosophes on Americans®? and on 
the enlightened despots. It is pointed out that 
French participation in the American war made 

6° Législation civile, pp. 32-33. 

®t France and America: the influence of the United 
States on France in the X VIIIth century (New York, 
1882). 

62 Histoire politique, pp. 19-23. See also his 
article, ‘‘La Révolution francaise et la Révolution 
américaine,” Etudes et lecons sur la Révolution fran- 
caise, 8th ser. (Paris, 1921), pp. 59-134. 


63 Lectures on the French Revolution (London, 
IQIC), pp. 20-38. 

64 L’esprit révolutionnaire en France et aux 
Etats-Unis a la fin du XVIII° siécle (Paris, 1925) 
(Eng. trans.; New York, 1927). 

6s Many works, but see esp. Thomas Jefferson, the 
apostle of Americanism (Boston, 1929). 


6 Origines intellectuelles, pp. 389-09. 

67‘‘Les origines de la Révolution francaise: 
influence américaine,” Revue des études napoléonti- 
ennes, XXII (1924), 27-45. 

68 Fin de l’ancien régime, pp. 296-300. 

69 Tbid., pp. 323, 335, 391-98, and 567; and 
Formation, I1, 286-97. For Sagnac’s estimate of 
the influence of the philosophes on America and the 
enlightened despots see Fin de l’ancien régime, pp. 
26, 216, 243, and 503; and Formation, II, 286, and 
n. 4. I have expressed my views on the philosophes’ 
influence in America in ‘‘Studies since 1920 of 
French thought in the period of the Enlightenment,” 
Journal of modern history, TV (1932), 248 and 258. 
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liberals of young aristocrats who might other- 
wise have remained loyal subjects of an ab- 
solute monarchy.’ The crippling effect on Bour- 
bon censorship of official propaganda in favor of 
a republican ally and the consequent growth of 
“a sort of Franco-American public law”’ are de- 
scribed.7! Sagnac believes that this American 
influence merely “‘fortified and sometimes modi- 
fied the principles that the philosophes and econ- 
omists had already laid down.”’” But, as Sagnac 
himself shows,’3 it did more than that. It did for 
the French radicals what the creation of a Com- 
munist state in Russia more recently did for 
radicals in other countries. It gave them a cour- 
age and a certainty that mere abstract prin- 
ciples cannot carry so well as a concrete example 
can. It also gave them the support of the mon- 
archy in the propagation of American ideals. It 
educated leaders for the forthcoming revolu- 
tion. It helped to raise the cost of living. And, 
above all, by its bad effect on the French na- 
tional debt and taxes and by its “corrupting” 
influence upon the military aristocracy, it added 
to the weakness and disunion of the conserva- 


7° Formation, I1, 290. 
1 Ibid., pp. 290-94. 


72 [bid., p. 294. 73 [bid., pp. v and 241. 


74 A few minor criticisms: 

There is an apparent contradiction between the 
contention (Formation, I, 204) that low prices pre- 
vailed for about a century after 1660 and the con- 
tention (ibid., II, v and 13) that a period of high 
prices and economic prosperity began around 1733. 
There is also an apparent contradiction in the state- 
ment that the decade or so preceding the Revolu- 
tion witnessed an economic depression and low 
prices (ibid., pp. v and 240) and the testimony of 
Arthur Young and others (cited ibid., p. 200 and 
n. 2) that prices were very high. These contra- 
dictions are more apparent than real, however, 
since Sagnac recognizes that prices rose in some 
categories as they fell in others and hence meant 
prosperity for some and misery for others. But for 
the sake of clarity it should be pointed out that 
the general price index is estimated to have risen 
fairly steadily from 56 in 1733 to 87.2 in 1741 and 
from 82.4 in 1780 to 131.2 in 1789 (with the year 
1782 at 100). See LABROUSSE, Mouvement des prix, 
II, 599, n. 127. 

The statement is made both in Fin de l’ancien 
régime (p. 460) and in Formation (II, 217) that an 
edict of 1781 in principle allowed only nobles of 
four quarterings to become officers in the French 
army, though exceptions to the general rule oc- 
curred, especially in the specialized services. G. SIx, 
however, in his article ‘‘Fallait-il quatre quartiers 


tive forces in France, which, in my scheme of the 
causes of the French Revolution, would be the 
sine qua non. Ina political interpretation of the 
causes of the French Revolution, the American 
Revolution would receive perhaps not more 
space but certainly greater stress than Sagnac 
gives it. 

Nevertheless, the fact that Sagnac gives it as 
much space as he does is likely to be considered 
his greatest contribution to historiography. Not 
merely is la Révolution américaine “featured "as 
part of the title of his volume in the ‘“‘Peuples et 
civilisations” series, equal in importance with la 
jin del’ ancien régime, but, possibly as a reminder 
to Nazisand Frenchmen alike, on both the cover 
and the title-page it is printed in bolder type. 
In theatrical language, it receives ‘“‘a bigger 
billing.” To judge from the index entries as well 
as from the general impression after laying down 
the book, “Etats-Unis d’Amérique” is givena 
share of attention second only to “France,” run- 
ning somewhat ahead of ‘“‘Angleterre” and far 
ahead of other great European nations of the 
period.74 


de noblesse pour étre officier 4 la fin de l’ancien 
régime?” (Revue d'histoire moderne, 1V [1929], 45-56) 
contends that the ruling was a décision not an édit 
and that it permitted roturiers to continue to rise 
from the ranks and was intended to prevent wealthy 
bourgeois from buying commissions to the exclusion 
of poorer nobles. 

Sagnac seems somewhat confused regarding 
the attitude of the philosophes toward the parle- 
ments. He states that the philosophes generally were 
hostile to the parlements (Fin de l’ancien régime, 
pp. 120-21) and that “‘the philosophes with Vol- 
taire at their head were delighted” when the parle- 
ments were suppressed by Louis XV (Formation, 
II, 115). Another statement, however, maintains 
that ‘‘the philosophes . . . seem somewhat divided,” 
some, like Voltaire, being blinded by their stub- 
born hatred of the parlements (ibid., p. 119). Still 
another statement has it that “‘the philosophes 
except Voltaire,” objected to the suppression of the 
parlements (ibid., p. 191). The probable explana- 
tion of this confusion is that Voltaire consistently 
opposed the parlements but that their essentially con- 
servative nature did not become apparent to all the 
philosophes, as Sagnac shows (Fin de l’ancien régime, 
pp. 322-23), until they opposed Turgot’s reforms. 

The discussion of the philosophes’ influence on 
Emperor Joseph II brings out a similar confusion. 
On p. 216 of La fin de l’ancien régime he is called 
‘‘profondément catholique,” but on p. 228 he is 
said to have been a rationalist and on p. 503 he is also 
described as “‘impregné des théories physiocratiques” 
(see also p.12). But it is probable that both Joseph’s 
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I am persuaded that the subjective present 
influences the historian’s view of the past and 
that therefore the date 1941 of the first edition 
of this book—a date at which no informed 
Frenchman could possibly be indifferent to 
whatever was common in the tradition of France 
and the United States—had much to do with 
the looming size of America on Sagnac’s horizon. 
The growth of American influence in Europe, for 
better or for worse, is now more obvious than it 
was a century or even a generation ago. It is 


Catholicism and physiocracy were more show than 
substance (see S. K. Papover, The revolutionary 
emperor, Joseph the second, 1741-1790 [New York, 
1933], pp. 220-21, 274, and 283-84). 


It is a little distressing also to find an old- 
fashioned racialism still persisting in so fine 
and intelligent a liberal as Sagnac. The ‘‘tem- 
perament” of the south Italian is said to be little 
adapted to moral philosophy (Fin de l’ancien régime, 
p. 174), but, on the other hand (pp. 228-29), Austri- 
ans are described as ‘‘more supple than the Ger- 
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bound to excite the interest of historians, Euro. 
peans as well as Americans, and to receive 
greater and greater emphasis in their work for 
some time to come. One is compelled to recog. 
nize that for Sagnac, however, this recognition 
of the significance of the American Revolution 
to eighteenth-century Europe is consciously ip. 
tellectual rather than unconsciously political, 
For intellectuals, at least, it is possible that in- 
tellectual antecedents continue to have a sur- 
passing and perhaps an objective importance. 
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mans of the north, more lively, more refined, 
enticed as they have been by the sunshine of the 
south and by Latin brightness.” Why should 
southern sunshine and Latin brightness affect 
Austrians more favorably than Italians? A _prac- 
tical business sense is said to belong peculiarly to 
Anglo-Saxons (p. 387). That it is also definitely 
associated with Puritanism is believed by some 
authorities, but certainly it is mistaken to think 
of Benjamin Franklin as having a ‘‘Puritanical 
sentiment” (ibid.) except with’ regard to thrift 
and business. 
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PRESENT-DAY GREECE 
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URING the first World War the question of 
Greek neutrality or intervention provoked 
a bitter and protracted controversy, both with- 
in Greece and abroad. Scores of books and arti- 
cles were published in support of the king, or of 
Venizelos and the Allies.: A similar, though 
much more violent, controversy has developed 
concerning the role of Greece in the second 
World War. This is not unexpected in view of 
the post-liberation civil strife within the country 
and the serious international complications in- 
volving the relations between Greece and its 
northern neighbors. These dramatic events have 
led to the publication of a very considerable 
body of literature during the last three years. 
A large proportion of this is polemical and 
ephemeral. Both materials and perspective are 
lacking for definitive studies at the present time. 
Nevertheless, some of the works that have ap- 
peared thus far are of considerable significance 
and permit the reconstruction, at least in out- 
line, of the recent developments in Greece. 

The division of bibliography of the Library 
of Congress published in 1943 a bibliographical 
guide entitled Greece: a list of references.? This 
includes a total of 765 titles—books and articles 
—in western European languages, dealing with 
all phases of the development of modern Greece. 
The contents of a few of the books are described. 
This bibliography is supplemented by a most 
valuable recent publication, the Bulletin analy- 


*E. VENIZELOS, Vindication of Greek national 
policy, 1912-1917 (New York, 1918); Greek white 
book: diplomatic documents, 1913-1917 (New York, 
1918); Greek white book supplement: diplomatic 
documents, 1913-1917 (New York, 1918); S. COSMIN 
(PHocAs-CosMETATOS), L’Entente et la Gréce pen- 
dant la grande guerre (2 vols.; Paris, 1926); A. F. 
FRANGULIS, La Gréce et la crise mondiale (2 vols.; 
Paris, 1926-27); PRINCE NICHOLAS OF GREECE, 
Political memoirs, 1914-1917 (New York, 1928); 
and E. A. ApAmov, Die europdischen Midchte und 
Griechenland wahrend des Weltkrieges (Dresden, 
1932). 

2Compiled by Ann D. Brown and Helen D. 
JONEs. 


tique de bibliogra phie hellénique, issued quarterly 
by the Institut Francais d’Athénes.} Fascicles 
I-III of 1946 contain 1,029 references to books 
and periodical literature published in Greece 
since liberation. Virtually every field is re- 
viewed, including history, economics, educa- 
tion, literature, science, and the arts. The anno- 
tations are unusually complete. A particularly 
valuable feature is the listing of the chief articles 
in the most important periodicals. It is to be 
hoped that this bibliography, which is an in- 
valuable aid to historians, will be continued. 

Two useful surveys of recent Greek history 
are available. The first consists of a series of 
three reports by the Foreign Policy Association: 
Post war politics in Greece by N. S. Kaltchas, 
Greece: the war and aftermath by L. S. Stavrianos, 
and American policy towards Greece by W. N. 
Hadsel.4 These reports provide a brief though 
well-documented survey of Greek developments 
since the first World War. The Greek dilemma: 
war and aftermath by W. H. McNeill (Philadel- 
phia, 1947) is more detailed and comprehensive, 
but the author relies excessively on his experi- 
ences as American assistant military attaché in 
Athens and does not appear to have utilized 
Greek publications. 

The Italian invasion of October 28, 1940 in- 
volved Greece in the second World War. The 
diplomatic background of this attack is given in 
the Greek white book: Italy’s aggression against 
Greece: diplomatic documents (Athens, 1940). 
This work consists of 183 documents dealing 
with Greek-Italian relations from the 1928 
Treaty of Friendship between the two countries 
to the early-morning ultimatum and attack in 
1940. The unprovoked-aggression thesis of this 
collection is supported by several Italian post- 
war publications, particularly the accounts of 


3 The director of the Institute is M. Octave 
Merlier, 25-29 Sina Street, Athens. 


4 Foreign Policy Association report, XII (1936), 
1460-60; XXI (1945), 174-88; and XXIII (1947), 
146-60. 
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the foreign minister, Count Ciano,' of the Italian 
minister in Athens, Emanuele Grazzi,® and of a 
military attaché, Luigi Mondini.’ Ciano attrib- 
utes the attack to Mussolini’s desire for revenge 
against Hitler because of the latter’s conde- 
scending attitude and independent action in 
Poland and France. Ciano fails to mention his 
own views and activities concerning the inva- 
sion. In contrast, Grazzi and Mondini both 
stress the responsibility of Ciano as well as of 
Mussolini, but the authors maintain that they 
themselves had been left completely in the dark 
until the eve of the ultimatum. 

The steps leading to the German attack 
against Greece on April 6, 1941 are revealed in 
the documents presented at the Nuremburg 
trial of the major Axis war criminals.’ They dis- 
close the complete lack of co-operation between 
the two Axis partners in the case of Greece. 
Mussolini prepared and launched his invasion 
without informing Hitler of his plans, and Hitler 
in turn ordered the wehrmacht across the Bul- 
garian frontier not to rescue the floundering 
duce but rather to secure the Balkan flank be- 
fore the Russian campaign. 

Several correspondents have described the 
unexpected Greek victories over the Italians in 
Albania and the German blitzkrieg from Mace- 
donia toCrete. Among the outstanding accounts 
are those of the American correspondents, Le- 
land Stowe? and Robert St. John,'® and of the 
well-known British writer, Compton Mac- 
kenzie." Anglo-American educators and archeol- 
ogists in Greece have provided interesting ac- 
counts of the campaign and of the reaction of 
the Greek people. Typical of these are the works 
of Lieutenant-Colonel Stanley Casson,” arche- 
ologist and staff officer of the British Expedi- 


‘The Ciano diaries, (New York, 
1940). 


6 Ji principio della fine (Rome, 1945). 


1030-1043 


? Prologo del conflitto Italo-Greco (Rome, 1945). 


8 Nazi conspiracy and aggression: office of the 
United States chief of counsel for prosecution of Axis 
criminality: a collection of documentary evidence and 
guide materials prepared by the American and British 
prosecuting staffs for presentation before the Inter- 
national Military Tribunal at Nurnburg . . . (8 vols.; 
Washington, 1946). 


9 No other road to freedom (New York, 1941). 

© From the land of the silent people (New York, 
1942). 

™ Land of freedom (London, 1943). 


2 Greece against the Axis (London, 1941). 
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tionary Force; Dilys Powell," wife of the former 
director of the British School of Archaeology at 
Athens; and Homer Davis,'‘ director of the 
American College at Athens. The price of liberty 
by Mikia Pezas's is a sensitive, well-written ae. 
count of the Italian war by a Greek soldier in 
the front lines. 

The official British version of the campaign 
in Greece is to be found in the publication of 
the war office entitled The campaign in Greece 
and Crete and in the reports of Air Vice. 
marshal J. H. D’Albiac,'? commander of the 
Royal Air Force in Greece, and of General Sir 
Archibald P. Wavell, commander-in-chief jn 
the Middle East.'* The Wavell report caused a 
considerable stir in Greece as it disclosed that 
basic differences had developed between Gen- 
eral Wavell and the Greek commander-in-chief, 
General Alexander Papagos, and that the former 
found it necessary to accept a plan of campaign 
which he considered ‘‘very unsatisfactory.” 

Several official Greek accounts of the cam- 
paign are available. In the last days of the war 
the Greek ministry of defense issued a confi- 
dential two-volume Brief report on the Greek 
war, 1940-41.° The first volume consists of a 
short summary of the various phases of the cam- 
paign, and the second volume is a collection of 
valuable maps and charts. Official personal ac- 
counts of the war are provided by General A. 
Papagos, The war of Greece, 1940~41,?° Admiral 
A. Sakellariou, The position of Greece during the 
second World War; and the Metaxist minister, 
Kostas Kotzias, Greece, the war and her glory” 


"3 Remember Greece (London, 1941). 

'4 Greece fights: the people behind the front (New 
York, 1942). 

's London, 1946 6 London, 1942. 

7“‘Air operations in Greece, 
Supplement to the London Gazette, 
Jan. 7, 1947, pp. 205-16. 


1940-1941,” 
No. 37846, 


8“Qnerations in the Middle East from 7th 
February, 1941, to 15th July, 1941,” Supplement 
to the London Gazette, No. 37638, July 3, 1946, pp. 
3423-44. 

19 'Taroupyetov "EOvuxns ‘Apbyns. IloXe- 
puxns "ExOécews, Suvowrixh exPeors rod mwodeuou Ths 
‘E\Adbos 1940-1941, Protocol No. confidential 6725 
(2 vols.; Athens, 1942). 


[‘pagetov 


20 ‘() rédeuos THs ‘EAAASos 1940-1941 (New York, 
1940). 

°H @éots ris ‘EANGbos Kata tov debrepov TayKe 
op.ov wodeuov (Athens, 1946). 

2 ‘E\Ads, 6 wodepyos xal 4 d6fa rns (New York, 
1943). 
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The most important critical accounts of the 
conduct of the war are by General Neokosmos 
Gregoriades, The World War, 1939-45, Part I, 
Greek-[talian-German war, 1940-41,?3 and by 
Lieutenant-General Demetrios Katheniotes, 
The main strategic phases of the war, 1940-41.*4 
General Gregoriades, who is a well-known liberal 
politician, opens his study with an extremely 
critical analysis of the Metaxas dictatorship. 
He points out various inaccuracies in the official 
Brief report on the war and presents revealing 
documents concerning the circumstances of the 
surrender of the Greek army to the Axis. The 
Katheniotes book has not been made available 
to the public, as General Katheniotes died in 
1946 before his book was ready for distribution 
and his widow was persuaded to stop publica- 
tion. The reason appears to have been that the 
book contained a very critica! analysis of the 
general strategy of the Greek general staff. On 
the basis of a detailed study of the war minis- 
try’s archives, Katheniotes maintains that the 
general staff was paralyzed by a Maginot line 
complex and adhered to a passive, defensive 
strategy at a time when the Italians were in a 
state of demoralization. Katheniotes concludes 
that if he had been able to discover “even one 
order” that was truly offensive in character, “I 
would frame it as evidence of one person who 
was not blinded by the French spirit of our era”’ 
(p. d). 

Other general accounts of the war are by an 
army officer, D. Zapheiropoulos, The Greek- 
Italian and Greek-German war, 1940-41,5 by the 
director of Radio Athens, D. K. Svolopoulos, 
The war of the Greeks, 1940-41: Vol. 1, The Ital- 
ian invasion; Vol. Il, The war against Italy and 
Germany; and by the well-known journalist, 
A. A. Kyrou, The decisive turn of the war.?7 


3'Q mayxdopuios wddEu“os 1939-1945. Tedxos A’. 
‘E\Anvo-’Irado-l'epparixds modeyos 1940-41 (Athens, 
1945). 


24 Ai Kupwworepat aorparnyikai paces rod modéuou 
1940-1941 (Athens, 1946). In 1941 Katheniotes 
was appointed the head of a committee of high 
army officers to prepare a report on the conduct of 
the war. In 1943 this committee submitted a 1,500- 
page report entitled ‘Ioropia wodeuxdv émcxephoewy 
1940-1941 [History of military operations, 1940- 
41]. Since this report was not made public, Katheni- 
otes decided in 1946 to publish at his own expense 
the above 184-page summary of the original report. 


"OQ ‘EAAnvotradixds kai ‘EAAnvovyepparixds 7Ode- 
wos 1940-1941 (Athens, 1946). A popular account of 
the political situation on the eve of the war and 
a description of the chief campaigns. 
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Less than a month after the conquest of the 
Greek mainland the Germans launched their 
famous air-borne invasion of Crete. A very read- 
able personal account of this campaign is te be 
found in Climax in Crete** by T. Stephanides, a 
British medical officer of Greek origin. General 
descriptions of the invasion are available in D. 
Mourellos, The battle of Crete; P. Papathana- 
sopoulos, The parachutists in Crete;s° and G. 
Sylamianakes, The battle of Crete in 1941. The 
most valuable of these is the study by Mourel- 
los, who has utilized British, German, and 
Greek sources and deals not only with the inva- 
sion but also with the ensuing Resistance strug- 
gle of the Cretans. 

The occupation of Greece lasted from April 
1941, when the Axis overran the mainland, to 
October 1944, when the last German units strag- 
gled across the frontier into Yugoslavia. The 
events of these three and a half years are chron- 
icled in the two-volume work by D. Gatopoulos, 
History of the Occupation.» This is a useful refer- 
ence work rather than a complete interpretative 
history of the period. A brief summary of the 
Axis administration of Greece is given in R. 
Lemkin, Axis rule in occupied Europes The 
captured Nazi archives in Germany undoubted- 
ly contain valuable material concerning the Oc- 
cupation. This is evident from the trial of the 
German generals at which detailed accounts 
were presented of the destruction of Kalavryta, 
Kleisoura, Distomon, and other Greek vil- 
lages.34 

The views and policies of the Greek collabo- 
rators are presented in the interview of the first 
quisling premier, General George Tsolakoglou, 


26 "() wéd\euos trav “EXAHvwr Tod 1940-1941. Tdpos 
A’. ‘H ‘Iraduxh eiaBodrn. Téyos B’. ‘O wodeuos xara 
ris "Iradias xai T'epuavias (Athens, 1945). This is an 
uncritical, day-by-day account based on Radio 
Athens’ daily announcements. 


27H dwodhaciotixn Kkaurh Tov wodéuov (Athens, 
1940). This is a well-documented study emphasizing 
the importance of the Greek contribution to the 
war against the Axis. 

28 London, 1946. 

29H paxn ris Kpnrns (Erakleion, Crete, 1946). 

3° Ol ddekirrwricral ory Kphrn (Athens, 1946). 

3 °H paxn ris Kpfhrns rod 1941 (Athens, 1946). 

32 “Toropia ris xarox#s (Athens, 1946). 

33 (Washington, 1944), pp. 185-92. 

34*Military tribunals, case No. 7: the United 
States of America against Wilhelm List, Maximilian 
von Weichs et al.” (mimeographed minutes of 
the trial). 
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by a Swedish journalist in 194155 and in the in- 
terview of several quisling leaders in prison by a 
British journalist in 1944.%° The richest source 
for the quisling regimes is to be found in the pro- 
grams of Radio Athens which were recorded 
and summarized by Allied agencies and which, 
presumably, are now available to scholars. 

The economy of Greece during the first peri- 
od of Occupation is analyzed in S. G. Xydis, 
The economy and finances of Greece.3? The pre- 
mier of the government-in-exile, Emmanuel 
Tsouderos, has provided a documented account 
of his efforts to lift the Allied blockade of Greece 
and a report regarding the foodstuffs which were 
shipped to Greece from the west, particularly 
from Canada.3* 

The plight of the Jews in occupied Greece did 
not differ from that of their brethren in the rest 
of Europe. Of the seventy-five thousand Jews in 
Greece of the pre-war period, only ten thousand 
remained on liberation day. The fate of the re- 
mainder is indicated in a few scattered sources: 
the reports of the World Jewish Congress,39 the 
publications of the E.A.M. (National Liberation 
Front) Resistance body*® which saved most of 
those who survived, and the newspapers the 
Jewish Chronicle of London* and the Jewish 
Home of Athens.# 

Roger Milliex, the well-known French scholar 
and secretary of the Institut Francais d’Athénes, 
has described vividly the intellectual atmos- 
phere in Greece during the Occupation in his 
book A l’école du peuple Grec, 1940-1944.43 Mil- 


35H. KNupsEN, “A post-mortem on Greece,” 
Living age, CCCLX (1941), 567-68. 


36W. Byrorp-Jones, The Greek trilogy (resist- 
ance—liberation—revolution) (London, 1946), pp. 
I14-I9. 

37 Pittsburgh, 1943. 

38 ‘QO émariopds 1941-1944 (Athens, 1944). 


39 World Jewish Congress, Advisory Council on 
European Jewish Affairs, reports on tke Jewish 
question: the situation of the Jews in Greece (New 
York, 1944). 

4° The Greek American council has translated 
and published in mimeographed form ‘‘The Jews 
and the liberation struggle: a report of the central 
committee of the EAM on the Jews of Greece and 
the liberation struggle” and “‘Report on the tragedy 
of the Jews of Greece by the chief rabbi of Athens, 


Elias Barzalai.” 
4 88 Chancery Lane, W.C. 2, London. 


# ‘EBpaixn ‘Eoria (published fortnightly at 24 
Alikarnassou Street, Athens). 
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liex remained in Athens during most of this pe- 
riod and provides a firsthand account of the in- 
tense intellectual activity of these years—the 
open activity in the liberated areas of Greece 
and the outward submission and inward free- 
dom in the cities. 

The principal Resistance organizations in 
Greece, in order of importance, were the E.A.M. 
with its military arm, the E.L.A.S. (National 
Popular Liberation Army), the E.D.E.S. (Greek 
Democratic National League), and _ the 
E.K.K.A. (National and Social Liberation). No 
comprehensive history of the E.K.K.A. organi- 
zation is available. Certain references indicate 
that George Kartales, prominent politician and 
political adviser to E.K.K.A., has written some 
account of the organization, but it does not ap- 
pear to have been published. The E.D.E.S. 
group is described in The national Resistance4 
by K. Pyromaglou, formerly instructor in the 
experimental school of the education depart- 
ment of the University of Athens and, during 
the occupation, deputy-chief of E.D.E.S. This 
work is of basic importance. The author ana- 
lyzes the pre-war situation in Greece and the na- 
ture and activities of the quisling regimes and 
governments-in-exile and then considers in de- 
tail the three Resistance groups, with emphasis 
on E.D.E.S. Noteworthy are the revealing be- 
hind-the-scenes account of the Lebanon con- 
ference, which prepared the ground for the for- 
mation of the national unity government, and 
the comple*e text of the minutes of the Febru- 
ary 1944 Piaka conference, which ended the 
armed strife among the three groups. This is an 
unusually interesting and penetrating study of 
the Greek Resistance. 

In contrast to the other two organizations, 
the E.A.M. has been the subject of enthusiastic 
praise or bitter denunciation in many books and 
thousands of articles. The program and ideology 
of the E.A.M. is to be found: in the booklet 
What is the E.A.M. and what are its aims ?4 This 
was published first in September 1942 and re- 
printedin November 1944. Theauthor was Deme- 
trios Glenos, one of the outstanding intellectuals 
and educators of modern Greece and a member 
of the Communist party until his death in 1943. 
An invaluable documentary source for the 
E.A.M. is the publication Archives of national 


43 Paris, 1946. 
44°H @yixn dvrioraots (Athens, 1947). 


45 Ti elvac xai ri OédXear 76 yixd adredevOepwrikd 
péTWrO. 
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Resistance. The first number appeared in 
Athens in April 1946 and the second in August 
of that year. The two numbers total 104 pages 
and contain the texts of the most important de- 
crees issued for the administration of E.A.M.- 
liberated Free Greece, as well as primary mate- 
rial concerning such subjects as the underground 
press, the battle of Amphilochias, and the role 
of art in the Resistance. This publication is sup- 
plemented by the careful, technical study by 
Demetrios Zepos of the evolution and operation 
of the judicial system in Free Greece. The au- 
thor is a member of the law school of the Uni- 
versity of Athens and general secretary of the 
ministry of justice in the Papandreou govern- 
ment. He concludes that the people’s courts in 
Free Greece were in harmony with the tradition 
of the classical and Turkish periods and that 
they were characterized by ‘“‘conservatism and 
devotion to tradition and customs: hence the re- 
spect for the institutions of family and property 
and for the principle of the obligatory character 
of contracts.’’47 

The basic source for the history and accom- 
plishments of the E.A.M.’s armed forces is the 
account of the E.L.A.S. commander, General 
Stephanos Saraphis.4* Following an introduc- 
tory survey of the political developments in 
Greece after the first World War, the author de- 
scribes in detail the activities of E.L.A.S. after 
April 1943, when he joined the organization. He 
considers not only the struggle against the Axis 
forces but also the conflict with the other Re- 
sistance bodies and the relations with the Allied 
authorities in the Middle East and with their 
military missions within Greece. Unfortunately, 
Saraphis concentrates largely on the develop- 
ments in central Greece where the guerrillas 
were most strongly entrenched and has little 
information concerning the Peloponnesos, 
Macedonia, or Thrace. The December 1944 
fighting in Athens also is ignored, as Saraphis 
was not in command of that operation. The few 
pages devoted to the naval forces of the 
E.A.M.49 reveal enough to show the need for a 
full-length study of this little-known phase of 
the Resistance. Although this book is largely 


 "Apyeto @uixyis avrioracns. 

47 Aaixn dixacootvn eis Tas éhevOépas meproxas THs 
i xatoxnv ‘EdXados (Athens, 1945), p. 105. 

48‘Q EAAD [E.L.A.S.] (Athens, 1946). 

49 They were popularly known as E.L.A.N., 
the initials representing National Popular Libera- 
tion Navy. 


a personal account of what the author did and 
saw, it nevertheless contains a vast amount of 
information and will remain an important 
source for the occupation years. 

In addition to these basic works, the various 
E.A.M. subsidiary organizations published in- 
numerable pamphlets and magazines describing 
their aims and accomplishments. This is par- 
ticularly true of the E.P.O.N., or United All- 
Greece Youth Organization, and of the E.A., or 
National Mutual Aid.s° Immediately after liber- 
ation a number of brochures were published 
dealing with specific phases of the Resistance 
struggle against the Axis. The Vermion Detach- 
ment: its activities during the Occupation and dur- 
ing the German withdrawal from Greece describes 
the operations of the five E.L.A.S. battalions in 
the Mount Vermion region.s' Olympus thunders 
by Antones Angeloules is a careful, documented 
report on the E.L.A.S. Engineers Unit on 
Mount Olympus, with a table listing the opera- 
tions and sabotage results of the unit.” On the 
Roumele guerrilla movement by L. Moraites de- 
scribes E.L.A.S. operations on Mount Parnassus 
and in the Roumele area of central Greece.53 
E.L.A.S. and the national traitors in eastern 
Macedonia and Thrace by Teles Phloisvos deals 
primarily with the operations of the E.L.A.S. 
Twenty-sixth Regiment in northern Greece and 
the collaborationist activities of the quisling 
governments and the nationalist organizations.*4 

Important material on the Resistance strug- 
gle is to be found also in the publications and 
periodicals issued by the various E.L.A.S. divi- 
sion headquarters. The nature of this material 
may be judged from the April-May 1944 issue 
of the Guerrilla monthlySs published by the Thir- 
teenth E.L.A.S. Division. This number included 
articles on the national unity question, military 
justice in Roumele, the activities of the military 
corps, a report from the communications center, 
the achievements of the supply corps, the weap- 


5° The National Mutual Aid issued a magazine 
bearing the same name, ’E@m«y &\\nd\eyyin, and 
the E.P.O.N. issued the magazine Youth, Ta veara. 


S'T6 drécracua Beppiov. ‘H dpaon rov orhv 
KaToxn Kal orny aroxwpnon Ttav Teppavav ard thy 


‘EdAdéa (Athens, 1946). 
52 Boovrdee 6 “Odvprros (Athens, 1945). 
53’Ané 7’ dvraprixo Tis Pobyedns (Athens, 1946). 


54°Q EAA kai ol &vorpoddres 
Maxeéovia xai Opaxn (Kavalla, 1945). 
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ons’ repair service, the women guerrillas, the 
role of the E.P.O.N. Youth, the contributions 
of the clergy to the national struggle, and trans- 
lated articles from the Red Star on the Allied 
landings in France and from the New York 
Times on pilotless planes. 

This brief survey indicates the great amount 
and variety of material] relating to the Resist- 
ance. In addition to the E.L.A.S. publications 
and official E.A.M. documents, literally dozens 
of underground newspapers were published in 
every section of Greece. It is difficult to estimate 
how much of this material is still extant. The 
E.A.M.-E.L.A.S. leaders were fully aware of the 
historical significance of their movement and 
consciously sought to preserve the most impor- 
tant records and to publish them following liber- 
ation. The present civil war has suspended these 
publication plans. It is hoped that it will not 
. lead also to the destruction of the material it- 
self. Regardless of political considerations, the 
Greek Resistance movement constitutes a fun- 
damental turning-point in the history of the 
country. It represented an intellectual and po- 
litical revolution as well as a military struggle 
against foreign invaders. A thorough study of 
this movement is essential for an understanding 
of Greek politics of today and of decades to 
come. The research possibilities are almost un- 
limited—the military operations in each section 
of the country, the role of the Allied missions, 
the system of administration in Free Greece, the 
techniques and policies of the Communist party, 
the underground press, the April 1944 election 
of the national council, the role of the intellec- 
tuals, the techniques of “enlightenment” or 
propaganda, and the activities of the labor un- 
ions and of important subsidiary organizations 
such as the E.P.O.N. and the Mutual Aid. 

While the Resistance groups were combating 
the Axis, Greece was represented abroad by 
King George and his government-in-exile. The 
premier of this government at the time of the 
flight from Athens in April 1941 was Emmanuel 
Tsouderos, the well-known Liberal politician 
and former governor of the National Bank of 
Greece. He remained head of the government 
until April 1944 when he was forced to resign as 
a result of the mutiny in the Greek armed forces 
in the Middle East. Tsouderos has published 
two volumes concerning his premiership, Greek 
anomalies in the Middle East and Opinions and 
speeches.® Although they leave certain questions 


56 *E\Anuixés dvwpadies or Méon ’Avarody (Athens, 
1945) and I'v@pes xal Néyou (Athens, 1946). 
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unanswered, these works contain valuable infor- 
mation and documentary material, particularly 
for the mutiny and the national unity Lebanon 
conference that followed. A supplementary 
though much less informative account is to be 
found in the book 1935-45: a reports’ by Pro- 
fessor Panayiotes Kanellopoulos, who served 
for ten months as vice-premier under Tsouderos. 

The premier at the time of liberation was 
George Papandreou, who published in 1945 a 
collection of his speeches and articles entitled 
The liberation of Greece.5* This is in the nature of 
an apologia designed to defend the anti-E.A.M. 
policy which finally ended in the tragic Athens 
fighting. The collection is valuable as a presenta- 
tion of the official viewpoint, but it is very inade- 
quate and ignores several crucial issues. This 
is made evident by comparing the Papandreou 
account with those of General Saraphis and of 
Pyromaglou, who represented E.L.A.S. and 
E.D.E.S., respectively, at the Lebanon con- 
ference. 

The wartime policies of the Allies with re- 
spect to Greece are referred to briefly in several 
recent publications, including H. C. Butcher, 
My three years with Eisenhower; Elliott Roose- 
velt, As he saw it; and James Byrnes, Speaking 
frankly.s® The only comprehensive account of 
the Allied mission to Greece is to be found ina 
series of fifty-four articles published in the 
E.A.M. newspaper Eléftheri Elldda |Free Greece} 
between November 20, 1946 and February 5, 
1947. The viewpoint is bitterly anti-British, but 
the charges of highhanded British intervention 
in Greek affairs are supported by photostati- 
cally reproduced documents captured from the 
E.D.E.S. archives. The British version is pre- 
sented in We fell among Greeks by Major Denys 
Hamson.® The author was a member of the 
original British mission to occupied Greece and 
participated in the first outstanding sabotage 
operation—the destruction of the Gorgopota- 
mos Bridge on November 25, 1942. His account 
of this feat is vivid and exciting, but he has very 
little to say of his later relations with E.L.A:S. 
and E.D.E.S., although he served for several 
months as a liaison officer with both these or- 
ganizations. The major is a commando first and 
foremost, and he dismisses political questions 


57 1935-1045, évas amodoytopuds (Athens, 1945). 
38 °H dredevOépwors ris “EAXddos (Athens, 1945). 


59 Published in New York in 1946, 1946, and 
1947, respectively. 


6° London, 1946. 
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with the comment that both groups brought 
their complaints to him, that the matters were 
usually petty and misrepresented, and that his 
sympathies lay more with E.D.E.S., who were 
by far the weaker side. Precisely the opposite 
view has been expressed by another British ma- 
jor, Lyall Wilkes, who served in southern Greece 
on the eve of liberation. This major was inter- 
ested in politics, so much so that he later was 
elected to parliament as a Labor member. In his 
writings and in his speeches in the house of com- 
mons, Wilkes charged the Churchill government 
with following a uniformly anti-E.A.M. policy, 
both before and after liberation.” 

With the liberation of Greece, the chief task, 
according to Papandreou, was to obtain the 
arming of the state and the disarming of the 
guerrilla organizations. All parties accepted this 
formula. The issue was whether the Resistance 
forces alone should be disarmed or whether, as 
the E.A.M. insisted, the disarmament provi- 
sions should be extended to include the Greek 
government’s Mountain Brigade, which was 
known to be strongly royalist and bent on the re- 
turn of a king. It was this dispute which dis- 
rupted the negotiations and precipitated the 
battle of Athens. This ended the possibility of a 
peaceful post-liberation settlement and prepared 
the stage for the civil war that has wracked 
Greece to the present. Thus the responsibility 
for the breakdown of the negotiations is a ques- 
tion of more than academic interest. 

The British and Greek governments’ version 
is presented in the Papandreou book mentioned 
above and in the British Documents regarding 
the situation in Greece, January, 1945. The oth- 
er side is to be found in General Saraphis’ 
ELAS and in the EAM white book, a collection 
of 108 documents covering the period from the 
Lebanon conference of May 1944 to the ending 
of the Athens fighting in January 1945.°3 A com- 
parison of these documents reveals that Papan- 


6 GREAT BRITAIN, 5 Parliamentary debates, 
CCCCXIX (Feb. 20, 1946), 1235-37; and “ELAS, 
the Germans and the British,’’ New statesman and 
nation, XXXI (1946), 168. 


6 London, Cmd. 6592. 


63 National. Liberation Front (EAM) white book. 
This collection was compiled and first published in 
Trikkala on February 1, 1945 while the fighting was 
still in progress. Later it was reprinted in Athens 
and then translated and published in the United 
States by the Greek American Council, New York, 
in August 1945. 


dreou and the British have failed to publish the 
key documents concerning the disarmament ne- 
gotiations. They do not refer to the E.A.M. 
plans of November 22 and 27 for a compromise 
settlement of the disarmament issue. Both were 
accepted by Papandreou and then rejected on 
the insistence of British Ambassador Leeper, 
acting on orders from London. Without going 
into the details of the protracted and compli- 
cated negotiations, it may be said that the Brit- 
ish White Paper is concerned mainly with the 
atrocities committed during the Athens fight- 
ing.°* The important question, however, is not 
how each side behaved after the shooting start- 
ed but rather which side was primarily responsi- 
ble for the beginning of the shooting. Thus far 
the only detailed and coherent answer to this 
question is to be found in the E.A.M. documents 
and in the work of Saraphis. 

No full account is available of the thirty- 
three days of fighting in Athens.®s Saraphis de- 
scribes the unpreparedness of E.L.A.S. for the 
battle, thereby contradicting the popular belief 
that the E.A.M. had long plotted to seize power. 
Kostas Karagiorges, editor of the Communist 
Rizospastes, published a collection of editorials 
(On December)® presenting the Communist in- 
terpretation of the politics behind the armed 
struggle. The people’s resistance in December and 
the problem of modern Greece’? by John Zevgos, 
Communist theoretician, places the December 
events in their domestic and international set- 
ting. 

The British officer, W. Byford-Jones,* and 
the British correspondent, Richard Capell,° 


6s The atrocities are emphasized also in the re- 
port of the CrTRINE LaBor Mission, Interim report 
of delegation from the British Trades Union Confer- 
ence, published in London, February 8, 1045. For 
the E.A.M. account of atrocities committed by 
British officers and men see EAM white book, No. 
95. 

6s A convenient summary of the battle, including 
a map of central Athens, is available in McNEILL, 
Greek dilemma. This should be checked with the 
Saraphis account, particularly for corrections con- 
cerning the E.L.A.S. commanders and units in- 
volved. 


6 Tipw ard 76 AexéuBpn (Athens, 1945). 


67H daikh avricracn rot AexéuBpn xai 16 veoed- 
Anvixd wpdBdAnyua (Athens, 1946). 


68 See n. 36 above. 


69 Simiomata: a Greek note book, 10944-1045 
(London, 1946). 
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have written popular accounts of the civil war, 
defending Churchill’s policy in Greece. The 
American correspondent, Leland Stowe, is 
strongly critical of British action in his volume, 
While time remains.?® Perhaps the most pene- 
trating dispatches from Greece at this time were 
by Constantine Poulos, correspondent of the 
Overseas News Agency. Poulos was able to en- 
ter Greece some weeks before liberation and re- 
mained until the conclusion of the hostilities in 
February. A collection of his dispatches would 
constitute an important firsthand description 
of Greece before and after liberation. 

The December hostilities were terminated 
with the signing of the Varkiza peace agreement 
on February 12, 1945.7 In return for surrender- 
ing its arms, the E.A.M. was promised freedom 
to engage in political activities, and the govern- 
ment guaranteed civil and political liberties and 
undertook to organize a nonpolitical national 
army. These commitments were not fulfilled, 
and the Varkiza pact was followed by a rightist 
reaction and widespread persecution of leftist 
elements. In June 1945 the E.A.M. published a 
second White book: violations of Varkiza, Febru- 
ary—June 1945, listing the violations of the pact 
in the various sections of Greece.7? When the 
election of the revisionary assembly was held on 
March 31, 1946, the Allied (British-French- 
American) mission to observe the Greek elec- 
tions reported that “the election proceedings 
were on the whole free and fair and that the 
general outcome represents a true and valid ver- 
dict of the Greek people.”’?3 The E.A.M. col- 
lected the evidence supporting the opposite 
viewpoint and presented it in its Black book: the 
electoral coup d’état of March 31, 1946.74 

The E.A.M. position has been championed 
by various British critics of the foreign office. 
Following a visit to Greece in April and May 
1946, three Labor members of parliament, Nor- 
man Dodds, Leslie Solley, and Stanley Tiffany, 
published a pamphlet entitled Tragedy in 
Greece™s in which, after describing the evidence 


7° New York, 1946. 

™ Text in EAM white book, No. 117. 

72 Aevxn BiBdos. TlapaBaces ris 
PreBapns—'lobyns 1945 (Athens, 1945). 


73 Report of the Allied mission to observe the Greek 
elections (‘Publications of the department of state,” 
No. 2522 [Washington, 1946]}). 


Bapxifas. 


74 Matpn BiBdos. Td éxdXoyixd mpatixdrnua ris 
31 Maprn 1946 (Athens, 1946). 


75 London, 1946. 
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of terror they witnessed, they concluded that 
“Greece is rapidly becoming a fascist state’’ 
and urged a drastic change in British policy. 
Similar views are held by Colonel A. W. Shep- 
pard, who fought in Greece with the Australian 
imperial forces in 1941 and returned in 1945 to 
serve with U.N.R.R.A. and later to head the 
northern Greece office of the British economic 
mission. Following his resignation on March 6, 
1947, Sheppard published the pamphlet Britain 
in Greece,” in which he analyzed and strongly 
criticized the role of British officials in Greece 
and presented a ten-point program for the al- 
leviation of the situation. 

The Greek problem has been studied also by 
a British legal mission’? and by a parliamentary 
delegation representing all three British par- 
ties.7* Both groups were critical of the existing 
institutions and policies and proposed various 
reforms. The parliamentary delegation con- 
cluded its report with a list of nineteen recom- 
mendations, including the adoption of an entire- 
ly new policy in and toward Greece, the forma- 
tion of an all-party government with the pos- 
sible exception of the extreme Left, the estab- 
lishment of law, order, and internal peace and 
the restoration of constitutional liberties, and 
the holding of new elections on an up-to-date 
register. These recommendations, which were 
virtually identical with the program of the 
Greek Center and Left, were not made public 
until January 1947. Two months later President 
Truman declared in Congress that “it must be 
the policy of the United States to support free 
peoples who are resisting attempted subjuga- 
tion byarmed minorities or by outside pressures. 
... Lask the Congress to provide authority for 
assistance to Greece and Turkey in the amount 
of $400,000,000.”” With this message the United 
States assumed the traditional British primacy 
in Greece.79 

A month after the enunciation of the Tru- 
man doctrine, the state department released a 
summary of the report of the American econom- 


7 London, 1947. 


77 Report of the British legal mission to Greece, 
January 17, 1946 (London, Cmd. 6838). 


78 Report of the British parliamentary delegation 
to Greece, August 1946 (London, 1947). 

77 A useful collection of state papers relating to 
the Truman plan for aid to Greece is available in 
‘Aid to Greece and Turkey,” Department of state 
bulletin, supplement XVI (May 4, 1947), pp. 827- 
909. 
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ic mission to Greece, headed by Paul Porter.*¢ 
Following an analysis of the factors retarding 
economic recovery, the mission recommended 
immediate financial aid to Greece to meet its re- 
quirements for relief, reconstruction, and mili- 
tary purposes until June 30, 1948. It also pro- 
posed certain measures that should be adopted 
by the Greek government and recommended 
that an American recovery mission should be 
sent to Greece “to insure that American aid and 
Greece’s own resources are used effectively in 
creating a stable, self-sustaining economy.” In 
accordance with these recommendations, a mis- 
sion headed by Dwight P. Griswold arrived in 
Athens on July 15. The state department made 
public on November ro its first quarterly report 
to congress on the activities of the mission and 
the expenditure of funds.* 

The Greek problem has been a matter of con- 
cern also for the United Nations. On December 
3, 1946 the Greek government charged Albania, 
Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia with encouraging and 
assisting the guerrilla movement in Greece. On 
December 19 the Security Council of the United 
Nations, by unanimous decision, voted to estab- 
lish a commission to investigate these charges. 
Eight of the eleven members of this commission 
subscribed to the conclusion that Yugoslavia 
and, to a lesser extent, Albania and Bulgaria 
had supported the guerrilla warfare in Greece. 
The department of state has issued a pamphlet 
on this frontier issue entitled The United Nations 
and the problem of Greece. This consists of vari- 
ous relevant documents and a series of articles 
by Harry N. Howard, chief of the division of re- 
search for the Near East and Africa. The Al- 
banian and Yugoslav governments also have 
published pamphlets supporting their thesis 
that the Greek guerrilla movement is the prod- 
uct of domestic tensions and conflicts and that 
the Greek government has been guilty of provo- 
cations against its northern neighbors.°3 


8° Summary and recommendations of the American 
economic mission to Greece (‘‘Publications of the 
department of state,” No. 365 (Washington: April 
30, 1947]). 

8 Text in New York Times, Nov. 11, 1947. 

82“‘Publications of the department of state,” 
No. 2909; “‘Near Eastern series,” No. 9, released 
Sept. 9, 1947. 


83 Actes agressifs du gouvernement monarcho- 


fasciste grec contre l’Albanie (Tirana, 1947); and 


La verité sur la Gréce monarcho-fasciste (Belgrade, 
1947). 


A beneficial result of the international atten- 
tion now focused upon Greece has been the care- 
ful study of the economic problems of the coun- 
try. During the past few years no other part of 
the globe has been so intensively investigated 
and advised by foreign missions and individuals. 
It is significant that all are agreed that Greece 
possesses the natural and human resources nec- 
essary fora much higher standard of living than 
that prevailing today. The most comprehensive 
study has been made by the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization of the United Nations. Its 
mission to Greece submitted in November 1946 
a detailed and invaluable report on the state of 
Greek industry and agriculture, including spe- 
cific recommendations and projects for each 
branch of the national economy. The mission 
concluded that the country can double or triple 
its productivity and income “by effective de- 
velopment and use of water potentialities for 
irrigation and hydroelectricity, by the education 
of its citizens in modern technologies, by the de- 
velopment and use of improved ‘agricultural 
methods, and by the expansion of industry to 
use unemployed labor effectively.’’*4 

The findings of the U.N.R.R.A. Committee 
on the Development of Greece are precisely the 
same. The subcommittee on mineral resources, 
for example, published a study on the Mineral 
wealth of Greece which opens new horizons for 
the economic future of the country. It rejects 
the “arbitrary and superficial views about the 
poverty of the country in mineral resources”’ 
and maintains that “substantial industrializa- 
tion”’ is feasible on the basis of the available re- 
sources. Such an industrialization, it is added, 
“promises to correct to a significant degree the 
three basic weaknesses of the pre-war economy, 
that is, the low national income, the chronic un- 
employment of labor, and the nightmare of bal- 
ancing imports and exports.’’s 

Greece possesses not only natural resources 
but also the scientists and technicians necessary 
for their exploitation. Dr. Mordecai Ezekiel, 
rapporteur of the F.A.O. mission, has stated 
that “everything we recommended we found in 
Greece. The Greeks have seen their own needs, 
and furthermore they have the technicians who 
could execute the proposals.” The large num- 


84 Report of the FAO mission for Greece (Wash- 
ington, 1947), Pp. 3. 

85 ‘OQ dpuxrés rdodros THs ‘EAAdSos (Athens, 1947), 
p. 210. 

% Cited in G. Britt, “The Greeks,” Survey 
graphic, XXXVI (1947), 278. 
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ber of excellent technical studies that have ap- 
peared in Greece since liberation support this 
contention. 

One of the most interesting journals in Greece 
today is the bimonthly Antaios, published in 
Athens. This periodical is named after the 
giant of Greek mythology who derived his 
strength by contact with Mother Earth. He was 
all-powerful and invincible until Hercules dis- 
covered the source of his strength and lifted him 
in the air and crushed him to death. The aim of 
the periodical is to obtain strength by keeping 
close to the ground of Greek reality. It has pub- 
lished a large number of authoritative articles 
on the economic, scientific, and reconstruction 
problems of Greece. 

The editor of Antaios, D. Batses, has pub- 
lished also a detailed study entitled The heavy 


industry of Greece.*? This is based on the most 
87 "H Bapecd Brounxavia orqv ‘EdXGda (Athens, 


1947). 


recent research and includes valuable statistical 
data and bibliographical references. Other im- 
portant sources for this subject are the monthly 
New economy, edited by A. Angelopoulos, the 
quarterly Rural economy, edited by Ch. Evel- 
pides, and the works of C. Doxiades, formerly 
deputy minister of reconstruction.*8 

These studies contradict the widely held be- 
lief that Greece is a hopelessly poor country and 
doomed to perpetual poverty and foreign as- 
sistance. Greece possesses both the natural and 
the human resources required to provide a rea- 
sonable standard of living for its people. The 
country is far from such a standard today, but 
the explanation is not nature but politics—both 
domestic and international. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY AND CHICAGO 


88 For a summary of the contents of these jour- 
nals see Bulletin analytique de bibliographie hel- 
lénique, 1946, Fasc. III. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Modern nationalism and religion. By SALo 
WITTMAYER Baron. New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1947. Pp. 363. $5.00. 


Religion, nationalism, and socialism have 
been three forces commanding mass loyalty in 
modern times. In spite of their importance their 
interrelations have been little studied. In the 
field of the relations between the two older 
forces of the present-day triad Professor Koppel 
Pinson has explored in a valuable study the in- 
fluence of religious pietism on the rise of German 
nationalism (Pietism as a factor in the rise of 
German nationalism |New York, 1934]). From a 
much broader and more general point of view, 
Professor Baron, one of the leading scholars in 
Jewish history, has now in his latest book dis- 
cussed some of the historical connections and 
present problems in the relations between the 
various forms of Christianity and Judaism, on 
the one hand, and the national sentiments of 
those people who profess these religions, on the 
other hand. His book is based on four lectures 
which he delivered in 1944 on the Rauschen- 
busch Foundation of the Colgate-Rochester 
Divinity School; they form the core of the book 
which will interest historians as well as theolo- 
gians. 

The original lectures dealt with Catholic in- 
terterritorialism, Protestant individualism, Or- 
thodox caesaropapism, and Jewish ethnicism. 
These lectures have been much expanded and 
provided with valuable notes for the book edi- 
tion. To the present reviewer the chapter on 
Protestant individualism seems by far the best, 
though all four present interesting material and 
are well written. The one on Protestantism con- 
tains a good analysis of Schleiermacher and 
helps to bring out clearly the characteristic 
features of the nationalism of the English-speak- 
ing peoples founded on an “‘extraordinary com- 
bination of religious, economic and _ political 
liberties” (p. 128), which distinguish it from 
other trends of nationalism. The “remarkable 
combination of individualism and liberty-loving 
nationalism” (p. 163) of Britain and the. United 
States has made the growth of authoritarian 
regimes—religious, nationalist, or socialist—in 
these nations impossible. 


These four chapters are preceded by three 
brief introductory surveys. One deals with the 
“varieties of nationalist experience”; another 
with five ‘nationalist fathers” (Rousseau, Burke, 
Jefferson, Fichte, and Mazzini), and the third 
with three “nationalist epigoni’’ (Maurras, 
Rosenberg, and Mussolini). Perhaps some read- 
ers will miss a representative of Slavonic or of 
Greek Orthodox nationalism among the “‘fa- 
thers” and among the “epigoni.”” On the other 
hand, the lack of any Anglo-American among 
the epigoni is well explained. Baron “‘was unable 
to locate in either England or America any truly 
representative spokesman of the younger, more 
extremist forms of nationalist thinking. The 
traditions of both [English and American na- 
tionalism] have surely run counter to any brand 
of integral nationalism. Based on individual 
liberties, they have always imposed severe limi- 
tations on the nation’s supremacy over the in- 
dividual” (pp. 86-87). That has not been the 
case on the European continent and especially 
in the two countries, Germany and Russia, 
where the most extreme forms of authoritarian- 
ism in nationalism and socialism were devel- 
oped. Baron is right in his belief that “the long 
and arduous, but ultimately successful struggle 
for religious freedom had injected into the 
Anglo-Saxon nationalist ideologies, certain un- 
paralleled and so far irrevocable safeguards for 
civil liberties as well’’ (p. 88). 

The final chapter, “‘Post-war challenges,” is 
full of optimism. It expresses a hope that “na- 
tional self-determination will cease to be the 
overpowering obsession of many national 
groups” (p. 267), which seems not to be support- 
ed by Albanian insistence on the sanctity of its 
national sovereignty or by Zionist insistence on 
a sovereign Jewish state. Probably Baron would 
today no longer maintain that the “‘present Big 
Three are going to focus all of organized hu- 
manity’s conscious desires”’ (p. 257). Besides, a 
closely organized Islamic community from 
Morocco to Java, a powerful Chinese em- 
pire, a European federation, or an Atlantic 
community may enter into the picture. That 
they may be at the beginning necessitated by a 
common defense of Western civilization and of 
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national security against the Soviet Union 
would not make them less truly constructive, as 
Baron seems to think (p. 257). He points out in 
other connections that many constructive 
groupings have originally derived their strength 
from common defense needs. In the case of the 
Atlantic community or of a western European 
federation these defense needs would be supple- 
mented, and the cohesive forces strengthened, 
by many common traditions and attitudes 
which have found their expression both in the 
fields of nationalism and of religion. 


HANS KOHN 
Smith College 


Scientific man vs. power politics. By Hans J. 
MORGENTHAU, associate professor of political 
science, University of Chicago. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1946. Pp. 245. 
$3.00. 


Professor Morgenthau undertakes to explain 
the inability of present-day society to solve its 
political problems, especially in the internation- 
al field. He looks upon our political “decay” as 
a typical manifestation of the general “‘intellec- 
tual confusion and moral blindness”’ of our age. 
The cause of our trouble, he believes, is our ex- 
cessive faith in reason and science—‘‘super- 
stitions” inherited from the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries and exemplified in the 
philosophical and ethical doctrines of liberalism. 
Assuming that we live in a determinate and 
harmonious universe, the liberal theorist be- 
lieves that “‘research,” following the methods of 
the natural sciences, can discover laws fixing the 
rational course of events in the social world and 
that education can make the laws plain and ac- 
ceptable to ordinary men. In practice, political 
liberalism is a government of “reformers,” 
“planners,” social ‘“‘scientists,” legal ‘‘engi- 
neers,” and administrative “experts.” 

In foreign policy, political liberalism (in this 
picture) means government by “‘self-righteous,”’ 
“perfectionist,” men attempting to apply im- 
mutable political principles (self-determination, 
popular government, free speech, and free trade 
everywhere, however varied the historical and 
cultural conditions may be. Regarding secret 
diplomacy and aggressive war as the peculiar 
instruments of undemocratic regimes, the liberal 
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internationalist (typified in Gladstone, Wilson, 
and Briand) seeks to insure peace by democrat- 
izing the domestic control of foreign policy and 
by basing international co-operation for peace 
on “ideological affinities” rather than on com- 
mon interests. Morgenthau sets forth all this 
with colorful characterizations designed to make 
vivid the fateful impracticality of political 
liberalism’s “mechanical formulas” and ‘‘mirac- 
ulous panacea.”’ 

The author describes his book as designed to 
“picture” our political disease, ‘‘not to cure it.” 
He leaves ‘‘neat and rational solutions to those 
who believe in the philosophy against which 
this book is written”’ (p. 10). He does undertake, 
however, to indicate “those intellectual and 
moral faculties to which alone the problems of 
the social world will yield”’ (p. vi). These indis- 
pensable faculties are ‘‘wisdom” and “‘insight” 
for discovery of ‘‘the eternal laws by which man 
moves in the social world” and moral ‘“‘strength”’ 
and “judgment,” whereby the statesman may 
acquire the art of dealing with ‘‘political reali- 
ty.’’ Man (the wise man understands) acts often 
in response to impulses that are not susceptible 
to rational control; his knowledge of the social 
world determines in only a limited degree his 
evaluations of that world and his decisions on 
how to act within it. By nature a political ani- 
mal, man is “born to seek power,” and his 
“Just” for power (a “ubiquitous empirical 
fact”) has “no limits.” “The evil that corrupts 
political action is the same evil that corrupts all 
action, but the corruption of political action is 
indeed the paradigm and the prototype of all 
possible corruption” (p. 195). 

Thus the practical task of the statesman is 
not to subdue power but to use it wisely, cou- 
rageously, and as humanely as possible. The 
successful statesman (typified in Richelieu, 
Hamilton, and Disraeli) resists liberalism as an 
intrusion of “philosophical” and ‘‘sentimental” 
ideas into politics, which is “practical business 
of the highest sort” —‘“‘an unending struggle for 
power.”’ Since the best statesmanship can 
achieve only precarious and temporary balances 
of power, political wisdom consists in making 
decisions in the light of “exigencies of the mo- 
ment,’ seeking only ‘‘the least evil” among vari- 
ous “expedient actions.” “To act successfully, 
that is, according to the rules of the political 
art, is political wisdom. To know with despair 
that the political act is inevitably evil, and to 
act nevertheless, is moral courage” (p. 203). 
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Despite Morgenthau’s forthrightness, he is 
not always clear. Without being too neat and 
rational, he could have been somewhat more 
specific in indicating what he means by “‘power”’ 
and more exact in identifying the social scien- 
tists and political liberals whom he opposes. Is 
power in all its forms, ail instruments of power, 
absolutely and inevitably evil? Is it proper to 
say that Wilson believed ‘a change of govern- 
ment is all that is needed to end oppression and 
war’’? (p. 64). How general in the social sci- 
ences is the reliance on “‘certainty” of prediction, 
how widely held the belief that science can 
“solve all problems” or “‘all political problems”? 
At one place Morgenthau attributes such ideas 
to “‘certain schools of sociology,” at other places 
to “‘the nineteenth and twentieth centuries” and 
to “‘modern political theory and the social sci- 
ences.” At a few places he agrees that “‘ration- 
ality is inherent in the social world,” that life in 
society is not “completely contingent and ir- 
regular,” and that “social planning, correctly 
understood, is the marshaling of human and 
material forces in rational anticipation of po- 
tential trends” (p. 151). That, the reviewer be- 
lieves, is what the great majority of present-day 
social scientists and political theorists assumes 
to be true about life in society, what they mean 
by planning, and what they have in mind in at- 
tempting to apply rational methods to the study 
and solution of social problems. 


Morgenthau ranges widely in citing the be- 
liefs of other writers concerning the nature of 
man, society, and the state and the role of rea- 
son and science in the social world. He 
quotes medieval theologians, modern philoso- 
phers, and present-day sociologists and scien- 
tists to confirm his own views on the irrationali- 
ty of man, the indeterminateness of the universe, 
the limitations of scientific method, and the 
necessity of adjusting political action to man’s 
imperfections. He finds in recent writings a 
number of extreme claims for the virtues of a 
purely scientific study of society. He misinter- 
prets some writers, the reviewer believes, and 
frequently states his own beliefs in language 
thatseems too extreme to be effectively provoca- 
tive. This is unfortunate, for he has written a 
learned and eloquent jeremiad, offering some 
timely warnings against simple solutions for our 
complex political problems. 


FrANcIS W. COKER 


Yale University 


The Turk in French history, thought, and litera- 
ture (1520-1660). By CLARENCE DANA 
RovumLtarp. (“Etudes de littérature étran- 
gére et comparée.’’) Paris: Boivin & Co., 
1940. Pp. 700. Fr. 400. 


From the earliest direct contact with the 
rapidly developing Ottoman civilization in the 
closing years of the fourteenth century, there 
grew up in France a rich body of knowledge of 
the Turks which exercised an active influence 
upon French ideas and literature. Particularly 
did the impact of this new and exotic culture— 
represented by writings on the geography and 
people; on the religion, morals, and customs; 
and on the military institutions and civil ad- 
ministration of the Ottoman state by merchants 
and travelers to the Levant, by ambassadors 
and by missionaries—become strong from 1520 
onward, from the accession of Suleiman the 
Magnificent and the establishment of formal 
diplomatic and commercial relations between 
France and the Ottoman Empire in 1536. Pro- 
fessor Rouillard, of the University of Toronto, 
has made this impact of Ottoman civilization on 
French intellectual life the subject of the volu- 
minous study under review. 

Rouillard has set himself a double objective: 
first, to survey the many points of the contact 
between France and Turkey from 1520 to 1660 
and, second, to trace during the same period the 
effect of these relations upon French ideas and 
imaginative literature (p. 7). The author ap- 
parently has made an exhaustive study of all 
relevant materials available for this purpose in 
the French language in the most important li- 
braries in the western European countries and in 
America. He lists nearly three hundred French 
pamphlets dealing with the Turks between 1481 
and 1660 (appen. I) in addition to the detailed 
bibliographical material which he has incorpo- 
rated in the body of his work. The encyclopedic 
scope of Rouillard’s research makes his book— 
well written, highly interesting, and scholarly 
—a valuable reference tool on French intellectu- 
al history in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies. 

Rouillard’s success in carrying out the 
avowed objectives of his researches becomes 
evident from the organization and content of 
the volume. The author has placed the historical 
facts of Franco-Turkish relations in the first 
half of the book and the “philosophical and 
literary repercussions” in the last. He realizes, 
of course, that this arrangement of the material 
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involves ‘“‘a certain duplication of effort and 
separation of cause and effect” but, in the 
opinion of this reviewer at least, successfully 
defends this arrangement as against “a chrono- 
logical treatment, constantly weaving fact with 
aroused thought and imagaination,” by pointing 
to the difficulty which would be encountered by 
“any reader interested in one particular phase 
of the subject such as voyages, or one literary 
genre,” in tracing “it through the entire com- 
posite story” (p. 9). 

The historical section of Rouillard’s work, in 
which are surveyed the varied contacts between 
the two civilizations, consists of a brief intro- 
ductory historical sketch on France and the 
Ottoman Turks in the middle ages, two chap- 
ters (Part I) on the historical background and 
diplomatic relations between France and 
Turkey from 1520 to 1660, and Part II on ‘‘the 
portrayal of the Turks in French geographical 
literature.” Here are discussed the materials on 
the Turks which became available to the French 
reader and inevitably stimulated his mind. They 
included pamphlets, histories, and newspapers 
(the Mercure Frangois and especially the weekly 
Gazette which began to appear in 1631), the of- 
ficial reports and accounts of the “unbroken 
line of French ambassadors and other diplo- 
matic agents residing at the Porte from 1535 
on,” and chiefly the books of travel and descrip- 
tion beginning with that “early monument to 
Orientalism in France,” La généalogie du grand 
Turc @ present regnant, which was published in 
Paris in 1519 (p. 172). 

It would appear from Rouillard’s account 
that the long series of travelers to the Levant 
formed the most fruitful of all relations between 
Frenchmen and the Ottoman Empire during 
this period. They ‘‘returned home to perpetuate 
not only their adventures, but also a wealth of 
knowledge and impressions of the Turks... . 
The best of these travel reports, together with a 
few important descriptive works of a more gen- 
eral nature supplied French readers with a re- 
markably complete knowledge of the govern- 
ment, religion and manners of the Turks” 
(pp. 642-43). 

Naturally, Rouillard’s main purpose is to 
show the French image of the Turks that the 
body of information, built up in the accounts of 
voyages and books of description and in the 
other sources, helped to create, as well as to 
analyze the ponderable influences of these writ- 
ings upon French public opinion and imagina- 
tive literature. This he undertakes in the re- 
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maining two parts—containing the most charm- 
ing pages—of the book. 

In his examination of the writings in the 
period before 1520, particularly of the Des 
sainctes pérégrinations de Jherusalem by the 
monk Nicole le Huen, by far the most popular 
book at that time (pp. 43-47), Rouillard shows 
that the earliest French conceptions of a crafty, 
cruel, and amorous Turk were almost invariably 
falsified by “violent intolerance” and “unfailing 
Christian hatred’’ of the infidel—undoubtedly 
a survival of the medieval crusading spirit. But 
gradually there evolved a perceptible change in 
the travel writings in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries that showed a remarkable 
tolerance, a relativism, or even what may be 
considered an “esprit philosophique”’ (p. 290). 
While it is true that “the medieval crusading 
attitude towards the Turks had by no means 
disappeared,...a period of enlightenment 
definitely began... which was to enable a 
Frenchman to conceive of a Turk as something 
other than ‘l’infidéle’ ”’ (p. 8). 

In fact, the writings evinced constant ad- 
miration “‘not only of Turkish civil and military 
discipline but of fine moral qualities underlying 
it” (p. 643). Moreoever, they frequently in- 
dulged in frankly expressed approval of the 
merits of the Turk in an attempt to satirize or 
correct the shortcomings of French or of Chris- 
tian institutions and practices in general (e.g., 
Turkish letters of Ogier Ghislain de Busbecq 
|Oxford, 1927], pp. 220-25). ‘‘Even that last bul- 
wark of complacency, the superiority of the 
Christian over the Infidel, was shaken by reve- 
lations of a superior zeal in prayer, reverence, 
fasting, and charity among the Turks” (p. 643). 
The repetition of this admiration, accompanied 
as it frequently was}. y sharp, direct disapproval 
of contrasting Western ways, ‘‘served as an im- 
portant influence in promoting self-criticism,” 
as exemplified by the Essais of Montaigne 
(pp. 363-76), as well as by the writings of other 
French moralists and essayists (Part III). 

Public knowledge and opinion of the Turks 
derived from the travel and other works of the 
period likewise furnished the themes of French 
imagainative literature—the drama, prose, 
verse, and the ballet—to which Rouillard de- 
votes Part IV of the book. Thus, for example, 
the stories of Ambassador Cesy gave Segrais the 
material for his tale Floridon (pp. 591-06), 
while Racine consulted both Cesy and Ambassa- 
dor La Haye when composing his tragedy 
Bajazet. The most ambitous use of Turkish his- 
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tory and description in French literature before 
1660 is found in the four-volume novel, [brahim 
ou Villustre Bassa, by Mlle de Scudéry (pp. 
546-71). 

Twenty-five excellent illustrations, a number 
of them title-pages of important works, scat- 
tered through the volume, clearly picture the 
French view of the Turks and their customs 
during the period. 

Before closing, a few errors and even deficien- 
cies may be noted in Rouillard’s discussion of 
the diplomatic relations between France and 
Turkey, which are probable due to the exclusive 
use of French sources. England through Eliza- 
beth’s ambassador, William Harborne (not 
Harebone), obtained permission to trade in the 
Levant under its own flag in 1583 and not in 
1578 (p. 134 and n. 3). The Lancosne episode 
(pp. 138-39) appears to be inadequately 
handled; and Elizabeth’s influence on Lan- 
cosne’s expulsion from Turkey through her 
ambassador, Edward Barton, completely neg- 
lected. And while Rouillard does refer to the 
rivalry between Salignac and Sir Thomas 
Glover over the covering flag for the Dutch 
trade in Turkey (p. 141, n. 5), he obviously is 
not acquainted with the story of the long- 
drawn-out Anglo-French struggle in the Levant 
involving claims to jurisdiction over Christian 
nations which was inaugurated by Harborne. 

The Turk in French history, thought, and liter- 
ature, despite the foregoing, is a notable con- 
tribution to historical scholarship. 


ARTHUR LEON HORNIKER 
Washington, D.C. 


Le métis canadien: son réle dans histoire des 
provinces de l’ouest. By MARCEL GIRAUD. 
(‘Travaux et mémoires de I’Institut d’Eth- 
nologie,”’” Vol. XLIV.) Paris: L’Institut, 
1945. Pp. 1286. Fr. 1,500. 

Since very few copies of this remarkable book 
by the successor to Bernard Fay in the chair of 
North American studies at the Collége de 
France have reached Canada and the United 
States and since its title might give the impres- 
sion that it is a pedantic lot about a historical 
little, attention should be drawn to the broad 
variety of scholarly curiosities which it is cal- 
culated to stimulate or to satisfy. While the 
work never loses sight of its central theme, i.e., 
the curious, almost unique, history of the 
French half-breeds of the Canadian high plains 
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(par excellence la vivante expression de la “‘fron- 
tiére’’), it is such a meticulously comprehensive 
synthetic history that it should command the 
respect of anthropologists, ethnologists, geogra- 
phers, political economists, sociologists (except 
the resolutely antihistorical), and students of 
such varied things as Christian missions and 
natural history. An American scholar who 
might consider this European achievement as a 
model, for instance, in a historical study of 
some substantial and distinct Spanish-speaking 
half-breed community in the United States 
might well be somewhat dismayed by the am- 
bitious standards which it sets and abundantly 
satisfies. 

While the book was given its final form dur- 
ing the German occupation of France, the un- 
derlying research began during the early thirties 
and involved two extensive North American 
investigations in the field and in a dozen or 
more archives; years of work in the Hudson’s 
Bay Company archives, the Public Record Of- 
fice, and the several Parisian collections; and 
comprehensive investigation of the large body 
of printed sources and monographs. The fifty- 
page critical essay on the available materials is 
a valuable contribution to knowledge. The ap- 
paratus of footnotes avoids the pretension which 
might have accompanied the immense use of 
unpublished materials by indicating every pos- 
sible recourse to printed sources and acceptable 
monographs. The exposition itself is organized 
so as almost completely to avoid overlapping, 
and the reader’s attention is held by the steady 
flow of the argument in appropriate, distin- 
guished prose. 

The central task is that of portraying the de- 
velopment of the relatively isolated, self-con- 
scious, French half-breed community from its 
beginnings, through the vicissitudes of the fur 
trade, the rivalry between Montreal and Hud- 
son Bay, the race between the United States and 
Canada for the western lands, the extermina- 
tion of the buffalo, and the two tragically futile 
attempts to set up separate governments 
against Canadian expansion, down to the break- 
up of the community into the wretched condi- 
tions of today. Not only will this not have to be 
done again, but previous partial accounts of it 
must henceforth be subordinated to this one. 
New light and information are provided in 
many tributary areas of history (most notably, 
of course, in the history of the North American 
fur trade), and much can be learned by way of 
criteria for other problems from the several 
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rather grim “acculturations” to which this 
people has been exposed during almost three 
centuries. The nature of the volume almost pre- 
cludes sampling, but each of its substantial 
parts (“The primitive environment,” ‘The 
penetration of the white race,” “The birth of 
the half-breed group,” and its ‘‘Disintegration’’) 
has a unity and an interest of its own, and the 
last chapter on the present situation, coupled 
with the photographic plates, might alone be 
enough to send a reader back to learn how this 
came to be. It is gratifying to know that 
Giraud’s book has already been of service to the 
scholars who are framing and advocating new 
Indian policies in Canada and also to know 
that, as a guest of the Rockefeller Foundation, 
he has spent five months of 1947 extending his 
acquaintance with North American scholars and 
scholarship and with the repositories of mate- 
rials concerning the history of the French in the 
Mississippi Valley. 

J. B. BREBNER 


Columbia University 


Geschichte der schweizerischen Neutralitdt: drei 
Jahrhunderte eidgendssischer Aussenpolitik. 
By Epcar Bonjour, professor, University of 
Basel, Switzerland. Basel: Helbing & Lich- 
tenhahn, 1946, Pp. 434. Swiss Fr. 22. 


With this compact and impressive study 
Professor Edgar Bonjour notably enriches the 
field of diplomatic history and the history of 
neutrality. Few indeed are such exhaustive 
studies covering the diplomatic history of any 
one country for a span of three centuries. In the 
foreword the author points out that over fifty 
years have lapsed since a history of Swiss neu- 
trality was published under the same title by 
Paul Schweizer. His work was inspired by the 
conflict of Switzerland with Bismarck. But 
since that time the general viewpoint of the 
modern historian who has lived through the 
events of the past few decades has changed de- 
cidedly, and never ending researches have pro- 
duced new results. Fifty-six pages of chapter 
notes and bibliography (pp. 378-434) in Bon- 
jour’s volume demonstrate vividly much pains- 
taking research in various Swiss archives and in 
other sources. The book has no general index, 
but a table of contents precisely describes the 
contents and brings out the significance of each 
chapter. 
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Bonjour merely summarizes the genesis and 
early progress of Swiss neutrality, which, as a 
maxim of state, was proclaimed in 1674 but de- 
veloped only slowly and organically from the 
old Swiss policy of confederacy. The problems 
involved in the supplying of Swiss mercenary 
troops, in the passage of foreign soldiers through 
Swiss territory, and in the right of asylum— 
this parallel of neutrality—reoccur in their 
varying aspects. The hope of the confederacy 
to keep its entire territory out of war by 
following a restrained foreign policy was real- 
izable only if its neutrality was armed. The 
establishment and maintenance of a federal 
defense system and other means for the preserva- 
tion of Swiss neutrality are thoroughly sur- 
veyed. Fearing that the adoption of internation- 
al guarantees might be detrimental to its neutral- 
ity and lead to foreign entanglements, the con- 
federacy continually refused to adopt such 
binding obligations. This procedure, however, 
did not preclude Switzerland’s efforts to main- 
tain international peace. 

During the period from 1713 to 1789 the 
policy of Swiss neutrality was exposed to the 
reactions created by changes in the European 
equilibrium. In the midst of these changes it 
required the experienced diplomatic art of the 
old sovereigns to preserve the territorial integ- 
rity of the confederacy. The author describes 
this interplay in lucid language and follows with 
a masterly explanation of the attacks of Revolu- 
tionary France on Swiss neutrality, which led 
to its practical abandonment as a result of 
French insistence on concluding an offensive al- 
liance with the Helvetic Republic. The loss of 
Swiss neutrality in this manner, as well as its 
violation by Austria, Prussia, and Russia, and 
its status during the Hundred Days are clearly 
revealed. The author examines with balanced 
skill the forces involved during this most com- 
plex and interesting era of struggle for the res- 
toration of Switzerland in the so-called “‘decla- 
ration of Vienna” in 1815. This document on 
neutrality defined Swiss foreign policy. Wheth- 
er the confederacy would possess sufficient 
strength to transfer into political actuality the 
principles thus pronounced and whether the big 
powers would observe their solemn assurances 
remained to be seen. Swiss neutrality was sub- 
jected to certain restrictions by the Holy Alli- 
ance and was subsequently endangered by 
domestic wrangling over the reform of the con- 
stitution. The author draws together the many 
threads of this trying and absorbing period and 
then describes how Swiss neutrality was pre- 
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served during the revolutionary rumblings in 
the middle of the nineteenth century. 

At the time when Switzerland believed it had 
overcome all external political crises and was 
ready to devote itself to most urgent economic 
problems, its neutrality was suddenly endan- 
gered by the great European power of Prussia. 
The cause was the dual position of the canton of 
Neuenburg and its peculiar relationship to 
Switzerland as created in 1851. This diplomatic 
episode kept European cabinets rather busy 
during the winter of 1856-57, but its settlement 
removed a dangerous anomaly which had con- 
stantly threatened to lead to interventions in 
violation of Swiss neutrality. In the struggle for 
Italian unity the confederacy was confronted 
with different conceptions of neutrality; and in 
the liquidation of the Italian war a new regula- 
tion of the neutrality of Savoy was made. This 
new difficulty, like the Neuenburg problem, 
stemmed from the ambiguous situation created 
by the treaties of 1815-16. The Savoy question 
had been unsatisfactorily settled, however, and 
was reopened during the next decades. 

In succeeding chapters the author deals with 
the retention and fostering of Swiss neutrality 
under the influences of the foreign national wars 
of the sixties and the seventies. He includes 
some vivid description of Swiss sympathy for 
the northern states in the American Civil War. 
Swiss neutrality, by maintaining a neutral area 
in the very center of the continent, proved bene- 
ficial to Switzerland’s neighbors and a decided 
advantage to Europe. Little Switzerland was 
often confronted with criticisms and attempts at 
violation of its neutral rights, and it especially 
feared the disturbance of the European balance 
of power when its neighbor in the north amassed 
excessive power. The entire world was aroused 
over Bismarck’s conflict with Switzerland in the 
so-called Wohlgemuth-Handel case late in the 
eighties. The right of asylum flared up again, 
putting Switzerland under a certain strain and 
on guard increasingly to protect its neutral posi- 
tion in the aggressive age of imperialism which 
led to the first World War. During this period 
its armed neutral position was severely threat- 
ened. In the postwar period Switzerland had a 
special status in relation to the League of Na- 
tions. It finally broke away from this so-called 
“differential” neutrality and in 1939 returned 
to its absolute neutrality, which underwent an- 
other period of severe trial during the second 
World War. 

CHARLES KRUSZEWSKI 
Chicago 


The quest for security, 1715-1740. By PENFIELD 
RoBeErtTs, late professor of history at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
(‘Rise of modern Europe”’ series, ed. WIL- 
LIAM L. LANGER.) New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1947. Pp. 300. $4.00. 

It is always difficult to review a posthumous 
work. Either the reviewer tramples upon the 
memory of a man unable to defend himself or he 
delivers a eulogy. The task becomes especially 
arduous when the work to be reviewed is in a 
series as important to European historians as is 
the “Rise of modern Europe.”’ The facts, how- 
ever, must be faced. This book is not a good one 
if it is judged by the high standards of books al- 
ready published in this series. By itself, as a 
pioneering work in a relatively neglected field, 
it deserves to be read, but like so many pioneer- 
ing works, it must be read with some caution. 

As the editors point out in the preface, not to 
have published the book would have been un- 
fair to the memory of the author as well as pro- 
fessionally unjustifiable. They also have ad- 
mitted that the “final product is of necessity a 
trifle patchy and uneven.” The latter is clearly 
an understatement. It is fervently to be hoped, 
however, that later volumes in this series will 
revert to the excellent quality of earlier num- 
bers. 

The main theme running through the book 
is that the period between 1714 and 1740 was 
one in which a conservative reaction attempted 
to insure power and security by reverting to the 
medieval corporate ideal of the Standestaat. Ul- 
timately the ruling classes were to fail in turn- 
ing back the clock because of the social ideas 
embodied in the writings of John Locke and 
Isaac Newton. The future was to belong to con- 
stitutionalism, on the one hand, and to the 
leviathan state, on the other. 

The search for uniformities is always dan- 
gerous. Such is the case here. In attempting to 
synthesize and to follow out his theme, the 
author often falls into serious error. One general 
statement that wars are followed by reactions 
against the men who caused the wars is given 
the lie in England during the very period of this 
book, for the Whig government which came to 
power in 1714 was a protest against the men 
who made the peace rather than against the 
warmongers. Stanhope and Sunderland both 
toyed with the idea of renewing the War of the 
Spanish Succession. They can hardly be con- 
sidered men searching for a return to “nor- 
malcy.” 
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While offering proof as to the unworkable- 
ness of medieval institutions, Roberts uses the 
Frihetstiden in Sweden as the classic exemplifi- 
cation. He insists that the decline of Sweden 
was due to its efforts to revive the Stdndestaat 
and ignores the tremendous financial chaos 
which came in Sweden as the result of twenty- 
one years of war. Discussion of the Peerage Bill 
and the Septennial Act as attempts to return to 
the medieval and to check the crown does not 
show balanced judgment in view of the Whig 
political strategy and the party politics of the 
time. 

A contradiction to the theme of the book is 
pointed out in the chapter entitled ‘‘The appeal 
to nature and reason.”’ There is an excellent dif- 
ferentiation between Locke and Lockianism and 
Newton and Newtonianism, but the great 
changes which were undermining the corporate 
practices of the Sténdestaat do not receive prop- 
er emphasis. A more fitting approach to the 
period 1714-40 may be found in Basil Williams, 
The Whig supremacy (Journal, XII [1940], 
99-100), on page 1: “In some respects it may 
seem a humdrum age, but its stability is not the 
stability of inertness for, under cover of its 
orderliness, ideas and movements were origi- 
nated that found fuller expression in later 
years.” 

By far the best chapter in the book is the 
one on art. The importance to the eighteenth 
century of useful and ceremonial art as opposed 
to the fine arts is a point well taken. Roberts 
has employed the music of Handel and Bach to 
illustrate “artifice, pattern, and eloquence” 
(p. 187)—the three characteristics of all the 
arts of the eighteenth century. The reasoning is 
sound, and the writing is both charming and 
delightful. Into it have gone the carefulness of 
the historian combined with the enthusiasm and 
knowledge of the musicologist. 

The chapters treating economic experiments 
and agriculture are very adequate. Much of the 
fable around the “bubbles” is cleared away, and 
they are placed in their proper perspective not 
only with each other but also with the financial 
policies of England and France. Especially il- 
luminating is Roberts’ tying-in of bullionism 
with the power concepts of mercantilism. His 
treatment of government banking and financial 
policies in Europe during this period should 
provide a handy guide for teacher and scholar. 
Roberts is not sure that Sombart’s thesis of 
Krieg und Kapitalismus should be adopted with- 
out further monographic study. Yet Walter 
Dorn in Competition for empire (Journal, XIII 
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[1940], 542-43) makes out a fairly sound case 
for Sombart and his hypothesis. 

In his discussion of agriculture the author 
has done an excellent job with land tenures. Any 
treatment of agriculture as a whole for this pe- 
riod is a formidable chore, and Roberts has 
done fairly well. One does wonder, however, if 
Hooton Pagnell in Yorkshire can be considered 
as a typical English village for 1714-40 any 
more than Frankfort on the Main will hold up 
as the typical city for all Europe. It is also de- 
plorable that the beginnings of the agricultural 
revolution are ignored completely. Surely the 
names of Jethro Tull and ‘Turnip’ Townshend 
should be mentioned in any study of English 
agriculture covering the decade 1730-40, even 
though they and their work were at odds with 
the medieval corporate state and the conserva- 
tive reaction. 

The political chapters are replete with half- 
truths, poor organization, and factual errors. In 
a general discussion of Anglo-Austrian diploma- 
cy the importance to George I of imperial recog- 
nition for his possessions of Bremen and Verden 
is overlooked, although it is tucked away in the 
text some five pages later. Gértz never intended 
or offered to cede to Russia all the Baltic 
Provinces. The main tenor of his negotiation 
was to play off one set of enemies against the 
other rather than to espouse a completely pro- 
Russian policy. There is no doubt that Charles 
XII’s edict regarding privateers was responsible 
for the English Baltic squadrons of 1715 and 
1716, but the squadron of 1717 was for the most 
part motivated by Swedish negotiations with 
the Jacobites—a factor that is overlooked. Even 
after a governmental propaganda offensive 
which played up the exposure of the plot, par- 
liament voted the supply for the squadron by 
just a few votes. The importance of the planned 
Scania invasion upon subsequent Baltic diplo- 
macy is similarly ignored. 

Attention is called to the fact that the Rus- 
sian navy was too strong for the English fleet 
and that Britain therefore ended its aggressive 
policy in the Baltic. Yet no mention is made of 
the effect of the death of Stanhope on England’s 
Baltic policy. The pacifist policies of Walpole 
and Townshend were probably more influential 
in the failure of England to aid Sweden than 
was the strength of the Russian forces. It was 
a disagreement with the king over Baltic affairs 
that had forced Walpole and Townshend from 
office in 1717—a fact not made clear by the 
author. In addition George I, by gaining 
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Bremen and Verden, had in part achieved his 
diplomatic objectives. 

The treatment of the events leading up to the 
English war with Spain might also have been 
more balanced. Important Swedish sources 
which deal with the negotiations of Spain and 
Sweden with the Jacobites are not used. Fur- 
ther:.ore, the author and the editors were evi- 
dently not familiar with the work of Thomas 
Westrin in Swedish or with that of A. Francis 
Stewart in English on this complicated phase of 
European diplomacy. The economic importance 
to England of the defeat of the Spanish fleet 
might also have been stressed, because with the 
losses off Cape Passaro the Spaniards lost their 
only means of checking English smuggling in 
Spanish America. 

Giving George I credit for the Triple Alliance 
is valid; but his motives might be explained at 
greater length. The anxiety of the English king 
for the alliance is understandable when one re- 
alizes how important it was for him to line up 
France on the side of England. The pro-Swedish 
ties of France had to be broken. It was necessary 
for George to ally himself with the probable 
mediator of the Great Northern War if his as- 
pirations regarding Bremen and Verden were to 
be realized. The buttressing of the Protestant 
succession in England likewise influenced the 
actions of the English king. In a discussion of 
peace treaties one might also quibble with 
Roberts’ underestimating of the role of Boling- 
broke’s Jacobite leanings in bringing about the 
Peace of Utrecht. 

Some of the statements regarding British 
domestic policy might be questioned. In the 
light of the Wilkes riots one can hardly say that 
the rabble in eighteenth-century England was 
always Tory in sentiment. Too many English- 
men shouted “Liberty and property” to sub- 
stantiate such a thesis. Bolingbroke is given far 
too much credit for the defeat of the Excise Bill 
in 1733. Hardly any emphasis is placed upon the 
growth of opposition to Walpole within the 
Whig party. The Pultneys, the Grenvilles, Car- 
taret, Bolton, Littelton, and the elder Pitt along 
with Frederick, Prince of Wales, contributed 
substantially to the defeat of the measure. 

The discussion of France is relatively sound. 
The Jansenist controversy, French foreign poli- 
cy, and French internal affairs receive able 
treatment. The author is to be commended for 
pointing out just how little despotism there 
actually was in eighteenth-century France. 
Again, however, some carelessness mars the 
picture. The Duke of Orleans, the regent, is 


classified as “‘a known homosexual” (p. 6). 
Here the son is being mistaken for the father. 
To say of the regent that his “‘most durable con- 
tribution to France and the world was this 
mocking word ‘roué’ which has become a part 
of the English as well as of the French language”’ 
(p. 6) is extremely unjust and unfair in view of 
his diplomatic accomplishments and of his plac- 
ing the French succession on a firm basis. 
Roberts might also be questioned as to the use 
of a letter of Lord Stair, a known Francophobe, 
to point out how much the French envied con- 
ditions in England. 

Some of the bibliographical comments are 
amazing. One may doubt that J. F. Chance’s 
George I and the Great Northern War (London, 
1909) is the fullest account available in English 
of early eighteenth-century Russian diplomacy. 
Eugene Schuyler’s two-volume Peter the Great 
(New York, 1884) is far superior in its over-all 
picture of Russia’s foreign policy. Similarly, 
P.N. Bain’s The pupils of Peter the Great 1697- 
1740 (London, 1897) is not so good as Schuyler 
for an understanding of Russian domestic af- 
fairs for 1697-1725. No Swedish works dealing 
with Gértz and the Aland Island conferences 
are listed in the bibliography. Also lacking is 
Bain’s best book, his biography of Charles X11. 
Arthur Hassall’s book, The balance of power 
(New York, 1900), should perhaps be included. 

In spite of its many shortcomings, the book 
will be of value. The chapters on economics, 
music, and art alone justify its printing. Perhaps 
Roberts’ study will stimulate students to work 
in this far too long neglected field. The author is 
particularly inspiring in that he, from time to 
time, points out lacunae in our knowledge of the 
period and summons scholars to further investi- 
gation. Not only did Roberts’ untimely death 
cause his book to suffer by losing that all too 
valuable interplay between author and editor, 
but it dealt a serious blow to historical scholar- 
ship in a field wherein far too few historians 
labor. 

Joun J. MurRAY 
Indiana University 


Frederick the Great: the ruler, the writer, the man. 
By G. P. Goocu, C.H., D. Litt., F.B.A. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1947. Pp. 376. 
$5.00. 

This is not the usual biography which, begin- 
ning with the birth of the hero, follows his for- 
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tunes through their successive stages to his 
death. The author chose rather to employ an 
analytic procedure. The early chapters deal 
with Frederick, the soldier and statesman, the 
middle chapters with the thinker and philoso- 
pher, and the closing chapters with his writings, 
chiefly his histories. By way of artistry there re- 
sults a portrait done not in oils but in mosaic, 
which is eminently satisfactory not only as a 
pleasing departure from convention but as a 
lively picture of the sitter. Contributory to the 
distinction of the book is the author’s practice 
of utilizing a larger measure of direct quota- 
tions from letters and similar primary matter 
than the reviewer can recall in any recent bi- 
ography. This has the effect of making the read- 
er a direct participant in the events described. 
True, quotation was made relatively easy by the 
immense wealth of available material (of the 
king’s correspondence alone there are sixty siz- 
able volumes), but that fact does not lessen the 
merit of the biographer, who by judicious selec- 
tion of revealing passages has, as it were, let 
Frederick, with the help of his correspondents, 
write his own life. 

The Frederick whose deeds as well as virtues 
and defects are assembled by this method is not 
a figure undisclosed to the world until drawn out 
of hiding by the author. Mr. Gooch is too in- 
formed and skilled a historian and, let it be add- 
ed, too modest and cultivated an individual to 
advance any such pretention. The features 
etched by earlier writers are deepened by this 
latest biographer, however, and the almost in- 
numerable problems raised by the character and 
actions of the king are discussed with a sincerity 
that eschews every bias (except that of common 
morality) and is honorably prompted to arrive, 
as far as may be, at the truth. The invasion of 
Silesia in 1740 is never presented other than as 
bald aggression. While it is agreed that Freder- 
ick, following this first successful stroke, adopt- 
ed a pacific policy and developed a very differ- 
ent mentality from that of the great conquerors 
of history, the fact remains that all his later 
trials were the inescapable consequence of that 
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initial act. The author is convinced that there 
have been few sovereigns more set than Freder- 
ick on fashioning a state that should be ruled by 
law and dedicated to the raising of its inhabit- 
ants to a higher cultural level. Unfortunately 
there was a flaw in his procedure. It sprang from 
his being motivated by a fanatically grim sense 
of duty unrelieved by more than a modicum of 
human kindliness. And with advancing years 
even this modicum was consumed by a devour- 
ing pessimism. Religiously an agnostic or, more 
precisely, an eighteenth-century deist, he wound 
up his lifelong questioning of destiny in the 
Calvinist camp, with its central doctrine of the 
total depravity of man. For Frederick, as for 
Gibbon, another practically contemporary 
deist, history is the unhappy record of the 
crimes and miseries of mankind. 

Should we seek for the author’s last word on 
Frederick, we might find it in his view of his sub- 
ject’s essential dichotomy. By taking duty as 
his guide, the king necessarily developed the 
spiritual harshness in which its too exclusive 
pursuit invariably culminates. But he listened 
closely also to the counsels of another guide, to 
reason, and cultivated all the forms of enlight- 
enment cherished by his age. By reason of his 
immense prestige these two opposed drives were 
passed on, first, to his Prussian subjects and, 
ultimately, to the whole German people. Their 
operation explains the devotion of this nation 
to hard, efficient work with the attendant sac- 
rifice of the more gracious human attributes. 
And they at least help us to understand how the 
Germans arrived at the view that government 
is nine-tenths administration and that, in ex- 
change for a body of reliable public services, it 
was a sound procedure to yield policy-making 
to an accredited policy-maker, the hereditary 
sovereign. The sharing of responsibility by the 
people in the policy field was not even desirable, 
since it precipitated a riot of parties and parlia- 
ment and unduly disturbed the precious public 
order. 

FERDINAND SCHEVILL 
University of Chicago 
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The sailing-ship: six thousand years of history. By 
RomOLA ANDERSON and R. C. ANDERSON. New 
York: McBride, 1947. Pp. 211. $3.50. 


A survey of Western civilization. By HARRY ELMER 
BARNES. New York: Crowell, 1947. Pp. 979. 
$7.50. 


Pioneers of the modern world. By E. H. CARTER. Lon- 
don: Arnold, 1947. Pp. 192. 4s. 6d. 


Slavic civilization through the ages. By SAMUEL Haz- 
ZARD Cross. Edited with a foreword by LEonip 
I. STRAKHOVSKY. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1948. Pp. 195. $3.50. 


Historical anthology of music. By ARCHIBALD T. 
DAVISON and W. ApEL. Oxford: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1947. Pp. 258. 42s. 


Wayfarers in medicine. By W1Lu1AM Doo tin. Lon- 
don: Heinemann, 1947. Pp. 284. 12s. 


Précis @histoire juive. By S. Doupnov. Paris: Ki- 
youm, 1947. Pp. 352. Fr. 250. 


Man’s last choice: a survey of political creeds and sci- 
entific realities. By EUGENE MARIE FRIEDWALD. 
New York: Viking, 1948. Pp. 128. $2.00. 


Democracy: the threshold of freedom. By Haroxp F. 
GOSNELL. New York: Ronald, 1948. Pp. 316. 
$4.00. 


Windows westward: Rome, Russia, reunion. By the 
VERY Rev. STEPHEN C. GuLovicn, Ph.D., 
S.T.D. New York: Declan X. McMullen Co., 
1947. Pp. 208. $2.50. 

This is a polemical, not a historical, work. The 
aim of the author is to prove that the mission of the 
‘Catholic churches of the Byzantine-Slavonic rite,” 
more familiarly known as the Slavic Uniates, is to 
convert the Christian Orthodox East. Whatever his- 
torical material is presented is used more or less 
directly for the purpose of proving the point. 

That use in itself would vitiate the ‘“‘historical”’ 
character of the work. But, what is more, the au- 
thor’s knowledge of the subject matter leaves much 
to be desired in the matter of accuracy. The book 
contains many inaccuracies. Some, perhaps, are due 
to careless proofreading—such as the placing of the 
Council of Chalcedon in 431 (p. 44) or the placing 
of Patriarch Nikon in the eighteenth century 
(p. 152). Most of the rest cannot be charged to mere 
carelessness. It is surprising that many Slavic names 
and words are misspelled (the author himself is of 
Slavic origin). As an example of the more serious 
group of inaccuracies one may refer to the author’s 


treatment of the conversion of Russia. He refers to 
the Russian church historian, E. Golubinsky, in 
order to ‘‘refute” the legendary account of that 
event. But as long as Golubinsky has refuted the 
legends himself, Father Gulovich is not doing any- 
thing new. But when it comes to Golubinsky’s re- 
construction of the conversion episode, Gulovich 
does not even mention it. Instead, he presents (with- 
out footnote citation of authorities or sources) several 
self-contradictory legends of his own. The purpose is 
to prove that Russia ‘“‘was Catholic from the very 
beginning” (p. 90). ‘‘It is more than probable,” the 
author asserts, that Vladimir was converted—of 
course, to the Catholic faith—by no less a person than 
the Norwegian Olaf Tryggvasson! (p. 95). 

What are the chances of Russia’s being converted 
to ‘‘Catholicism”? Fairly good, the author thinks. 
Even Stalin will ‘‘perhaps” help by preparing “the 
material stage for this great event by uniting the 
East” (p. 86). Thereupon, America will be called on 
“‘to furnish the Catholic religious leaders for Eu- 
rope” (p. 87). Should the ‘‘historical’’ or logical ar- 
guments be regarded as weak, the author clinches the 
matter by referring triumphantly to the alleged ap- 
pearance of the ‘‘Blessed Mother of Fatima” (an 
event which is forthwith, and without any discussion 
or even official approval of the church itself, held as 
an undoubted historical occurrence), who declared to 
‘‘three little servants” in Portugal that Russia will 
be converted! (pp. 81 and 85). 

As polemic, the argument is unconvincing; as 
history, much of the factual material is inaccurate, 
and all of it is patently biased. 

MATTHEW SPINKA 


The new illustrated world history. Edited by Str JOHN 
ALEXANDER HAMMERTON. New York: Wise, 
1947. Pp. 1372. $5.00. 


Background to modern thought. By C. D. Harpme. 
(‘‘Thinker’s library,” No. 123.) London: Watts, 
1947. Pp. 174. 2s. 6d. 


A dictionary of international affairs. By A. HYAMSON. 
Washington: Public Affairs, 1947. Pp. 353. $3.75. 


The growth of physical science. By StR JAMES JEANS. 
New York: Macmillan, 1948. Pp. 364. $4.50. 


Art and the industrial revolution. By FRancis D. 
KLINGENDER. London: Carrington, 1947. Pp. 
232. 21S. 


An historical introduction to modern philosophy. By 
Hucu MILter. New York: Macmillan, 1947. Pp. 
615. $5.00. 
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The logic of the sciences and the humanities. By 
F.S. C. Norturop. New York: Macmillan, 1947. 
Pp. 402. $4.50. 


Histoire de l’église. By CANON POULET. 2 vols. Paris: 
Beauchesne, 1947. Fr. 930. 


Magic shadows: the story of the origin of motion pic- 
tures. By MARTIN QUIGLEY, JR. Washington: 
Georgetown University Press, 1948. Pp. 191. 
$3.50. 


The natural law: a study in legal and social history and 
philosophy. By ALBERT HEINRICH ROMMEN. 
Translated by THomas R. HANLeEy. St. Louis, 
Mo.: Herder, 1947. Pp. 300. $4.00. 


The Catholic Apostolic Church, sometimes called Ir- 
vingite: a historical study. By P. E. SHAw, M.A. 
(Columbia), B.Litt. (Oxon.), Ph.D. (Edinburgh). 
New York: King’s Crown Press, 1946. Pp. 264. 
$3.25. 

Edward Irving (1792-1834), brilliant Scotch 
Presbyterian clergyman, educated at Edinburgh, 
was a child prodigy and had a meteoric career. A 
friend of Thomas Carlyle, he served three years as the 
assistant minister in Thomas Chalmers’ church in 
Glasgow. Because he was overshadowed by Chal- 
mers, he accepted the pastorate of a small church in 
London where he began to attract an unusual group 
of devoted admirers. His dramatic sermons on 
prophecy and the imminent coming of the Lord, to- 
gether with his tall, stately appearance; deep voice; 
archaic language; bushy, black hair; solemn man- 
ner; and Scotch accent; all combined to account for 
the great throngs which attended upon his ministra- 
tions. It was at this time that there was a spreading 
concern about the impending end of the world which 
was being proclaimed in many pulpits on both sides 
of the Atlantic, but Irving outdid them all. Throngs 
of wealthy and socially prominent people flocked to 
hear him, and a large church in Regent Square in 
London was erected to accommodate the growing 
congregation. Soon the phenomena of tongues ap- 
peared, and, because Irving refused to suppress this 
unusual and disturbing expression, his congregation 
was divided and Irving, with some eight hundred of 
his most devoted followers, was forced to find an- 
other meeting place. Soon after this he was charged 
with heresy, tried before his presbytery, and ex- 
pelled from the ministry of the Presbyterian church. 
It was this turn of affairs which led to the formation 
of the ‘‘Holy Catholic Apostolic Church,” under 
Irving’s leadership. 

The new Church was organized on a literalistic 
New Testament basis, and the ministry and officials 
took such New Testament titles as angels, bishops, 
priests, and deacons, while the members of the gov- 
erning body were known as apostles. The new 
Church now set out to convert the world, which 
was divided into spheres of action, each apostle 
having a definite area. The pope was visited by 
one of the apostles, another went to the emperor 
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of Austria, another to the king of France; they 
were given a respectful hearing by parliament 
and also by assemblies of other religious bodies. 
The high social standing and influence of the 
leaders in the movement was primarily responsible 
for the respect with which they were heard, and for a 
time the Church prospered. After Irving’s death in 
1834 the Holy Catholic Apostolic Church developed 
an elaborate ritualistic service drawing freely upon 
all the historic liturgies, particularly the Eastern 
Orthodox, the Anglican, and the Roman Catholic. 
Undoubtedly the tractarian or Anglo-Catholic 
movement in Anglicanism furnished the pattern for 
this elaborate ‘ritualistic development. The power 
and beauty of the liturgy partly accounts for the 
hold the Church had upon people of social and eco- 
nomic prominence. It was a sacramental religion, ap- 
pealing to the emotions rather than to the mind, 
and it is not strange that people in the upper social 
and economic brackets, often emotionally starved, 
would be attracted by chaste beauty and symoblism 
in worship. 

It is an interesting fact that in the historical state- 
ment in the federal census of religious bodies for 1936 
of the Catholic Apostolic Church, the name Edward 
Irving is not mentioned. The Church is now dying; 
the apostles are all dead, and no provision has been 
made for their successors, since the original apostles 
were appointed by the Holy Spirit and not by hu- 
man agency. The present membership—less than 
three thousand in the United States and about as 
many in England—are resigned to their fate, for 
they feel that they have served the function for 
which they were raised up. 

WILLIAM W. SWEET 


A short history of Western civilization. By CHARLES 
EDWARD SMITH and Lynn M. CAsE. Rev. ed. 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1948. Pp. 860. $6.00. 


The authors state in their preface to the present 
edition, ‘‘In this revised edition, in addition to mak- 
ing some changes and corrections, we have attempted 
primarily to bring the history up to date by includ- 
ing two new chapters on World War II and its after- 
math. While the treatment of these periods is more 
detailed than of earlier ones, we feel it is justified be- 
cause of the need of the young college student to un- 
derstand the complexities of the postwar world on 
the foundation of his own civilization’s past. 

‘‘The bibliographies obviously are not intended 
to be exhaustive, since the purpose has been merely 
to present lists of books suitable for student reading. 
But in this revised edition new books have been 
added to these lists, especially for the recent periods. 
Three new maps have been included to illustrate 
World War II.” 


Guide to the manuscript collections in the library of 
Duke University. Prepared by NANNIE M. TILLEY 
and Noma LEE Goopwin with the assistance of 
the NorTH CAROLINA HISTORICAL RECORDS 
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SuRVEY Project, W.P.A. (‘Trinity College His- 
torical Society historical papers,’’ Nos. 27 and 
28.) Durham, N.C.: Duke University Press, 1947. 
Pp. 362. $2.00. 


The early work of Willard Gibbs in applied mechanics: 
comprising the text of his hitherto unpublished 
Ph.D. thesis and accounts of hier inven- 
tions. Assembled by LyNDE PHELPS WHEELER, 
EVERETT OYLER WATERS, and SAMUEL WILLIAM 
DupLeEy. (‘Historical Library, Yale University 
School of Medicine publications,” No. 17.) Issued 
in connection with the centennial anniversary of 
the Sheffield Scientific School, Yale University, 
1847-1947. New York: Henry.Schuman, 1947. 
Pp. 78. $3.00. 

This little book fills a lacuna in the accessible 
writings of Willard Gibbs. In Muriel Rukeyser’s 
full-length biography (New York, 1942), for ex- 
ample, there is a one-sentence reference to a doctoral 
dissertation entitled ‘‘On the form of the teeth of 
wheels in spur gearing.” As Professors Waters, Dud- 
ley, and Wheeler point out in their respective essays 
on this dissertation, on the patent for a railway car 
brake, and on the model of a governor for steam en- 
gines, Gibbs’s early work in theoretical and applied 
mechanics played little, if any, role in the history of 
science, engineering, or invention; and it is therefore 
to Gibbs’s own development, intellectual and scien- 
tific, that our attention is drawn. While it is suspi- 
ciously easy for a nonspecialist in engineering to say 
so, Gibbs’s monograph is a systematic, purely geo- 
metrical, investigation of the relationships between 
families of curves subject to a number of specified 
conditions, mechanical in origin, presented by a 
thinker already well accustomed to the abstract for- 
mulation of his ideas. In fact, if it were not for the 
title and introductory paragraph, a reader trained 
merely in mathematics or physics might have 
trouble deciding what the range of possible applica- 
tion was supposed to be. It is only with respect to 
subject matter, then, and not grasp of method, that 
the disparity between Gibbs’s early and later work 
exists and requires explanation. There can be little 
doubt that his sojourn at the Sorbonne, at Berlin, 
and at Heidelberg—in the 1860’s the great centers 
of mathematics and theoretical science—caused him 
to focus his talents on a scientific frontier so remote 
at the time that it was only the tribute paid him by 
the accepted European scientific giants of the day 
that was understood by most of his colleagues. 


AARON SAYVETZ 


Democracy and progress. By Davin McCorp 
Wricut. New York: Macmillan, 1948. Pp. 220. 
$3.50. 


MODERN HISTORY TO 1939 


Les volontaires heliénes en France pendant la guerre 
franco-allemande en 1870. By CONSTANTIN ALE- 
vRAS. Paris: Debresse, 1947. Fr. 100. 
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Journals and narratives of the Third Dutch War. 
Edited by R. C. ANDERSON. (‘‘Navy Records So- 
ciety publications,” Vol. LXXXVI.) London: 
The Society, 1947. Pp. 447. 21s. 


Music in the Baroque era: from Monteverdi to Bach. 
By MANFRED F. BuKOFZER. New York: Norton, 
1947. Pp. 504. $6.00. 


Economic history of Europe. By SHEPARD BANCROFT 
CLOUGH and CHARLES WOOLSEY COLE. Rev. ed. 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1946. Pp. 884. $5.00. 


This is a revised edition of the book reviewed in 
the Journal, XIII (1941), 546-47. The authors have 
taken care to correct most of the misstatements to 
which their attention had been called by reviewers. 
No attempt was made to incorporate the results of 
recent research, except that Clough has made some 
minor changes in chapters xxiii and xxiv, which deal 
with conditions since 1918. A new chapter on the 
second World War has been added. The treatment 
is necessarily sketchy, but it has the advantage of 
calling the attention of the student to some of the 
central problems of war mobilization, reconversion 
to a peace economy, immediate relief of starving 
populations, and long-range reconstruction of devas- 
tated areas. The author of this section evinces faith 
in the United Nations and in the new agencies which 
have been created under U.N. auspices. 


FLORENCE EDLER DE ROOVER 


Notre temps: histoire du monde par l'image de 1930 a 
1945. By LaszLo DoRMANDI and JAcQuEs Lor- 
RAINE. Paris: Notre Temps, 1947. Pps 306. Fr. 
480. 


Féderierte M onarchie und Donaustaatenbund in 1848- 
49: Ungarische Beitrige zur Donaukonfoédera- 
tionsidee. Edited by StTeran GAL. Budapest: 
Karpat-Verlag, 1944. Pp. 35. 

This is a collection of documents dealing with 
discussions of the Hungarian nationalities problem 
and of a Danubian federation during the Hungarian 
revolution of 1848-49. The publication obviously 
aims to show that, contrary to common opinion, 
Kossuth and his followers were willing to make ma- 
jor concessions to the non-Magyar nationalities of 
Hungary and, furthermore, that the Hungarian 
leaders even developed a concept of a Danubian 
federation built around the core of the reformed 
Hungarian state. After the hoped-for overthrow of 
the Habsburgs, such a federation would fill the func- 
tion of a powerful state that would be a barrier 
against Russia and a guarantee of the European 
equilibrium. These views are expressed in letters of 
Count Teleki, Hungarian minister in Paris, and in 
reports of negotiations between Hungarian diplo- 
mats and Czech and Polish leaders. 

Yet some of the other documents, such as letters 
of Kossuth and of his foreign minister, Louis Batthy- 
Any, would indicate that the Hungarian government 
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was never willing to transform Hungary into a gen- 
uine multinational commonwealth. The claim for 
Magyar supremacy and for the unitary character of 
the state was firmly maintained even when reforms 
in the direction of local autonomy were considered. 
It is true that in the nationalities law proposed by 
Bertalan Szemere in July 1849 (also printed in this 
collection) the demands of the nationalities were met 
to a considerable degree. But July 1849 was too late 
for a compromise. Szemere himself admitted later 
that the Hungarian revolution had failed to solve the 
nationalities problem in time. 

According to the preface, this collection was to be 
followed by a critical edition of these documents by 
the same editor. In its present form the publication 
has serious shortcomings that considerably limit its 
scholarly usefulness. The documents are printed 
without an intelligent principle or order of selection. 
Their origin and nature are not made sufficiently 
clear, and, in some cases, even a date is lacking. 


ARTHUR G. KOGAN 


La época del absolutismo, 1660-1789. By WALTER 
Goetz. Edited by MANUEL Garcia MORENTE. 
(‘“‘Historia universal” series, ed. WALTER GOETZ, 
Vol. VII.) Madrid: Espasa-Calpe, 1947. Pp. 668. 


Readings in European economic history. Edited with 
an introduction by Kart F, HELLEINER. Toronto: 
University of Toronto Press, 1947. Pp. 437. $4.75. 


Europe’s population in the interwar years. By Dup- 
LEY KrrxK. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1947. Pp. 300. $4.00. 


Die deutsch-russischen Handelsbeziehungen in den 
letzten 150 Jahren. By JUERGEN KuczyNskI and 
GRETE WITTKOWSKI. Berlin: Wirtschaft, 1947. 
Pp. 126. 


La papauté contemporaine (1878-1945). By HENRY 
Marc-BonneEt, agrégé de l’Université. (“‘ ‘Que 
sais-je?? Le point des connaissances actuelles” 
series.) Paris: Presses universitaires de France, 
1946. Pp. 135. 

This is a concise account of the papacy from the 
accession of Leo XIII in 1878 to the consistory of 
February 1946. The topics treated include the gov- 
ernmental organization of the church; the papacy 
and the intellectual and spiritual life of the church; 
the expansion of Catholicism; the position of the 
papacy on recent political, social, and economic 
questions; the role of Catholic lay organizations; 
papal diplomacy before and during the first World 
War; the new concordats; the papacy and totalitari- 
an states; and papal policy in the second World 
War. In all these matters the author is concerned 
with the effect that the destruction of temporal 
power and the secularization of society have had on 
papal policy. 

Marc-Bonnet emphasizes the constant effort of 
the papacy to increase its authority over the church. 
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He terms the church, at the end of the pontificate 
of Pius IX, an absolute, centralized, and independ- 
ent monarchy. Gallican, Josephist, and Febronian 
doctrines had been vanquished, and the loss of tem- 
poral power had contributed much to the triumph 
of ultramontanism. Other reasons for the success of 
the centralizing effort of the papacy the author finds 
in the increasingly lay character of the state, with 
its indifferent or neutral attitude toward religion; the 
growth of religious disbelief, which led many Catho- 
lics to unite behind the papacy; the modernization 
of the central administrative machinery, particular- 
ly by Pius X; and the favorable terms of the recent 
concordats. 

According to the author, the Vatican, absorbed 
by the Roman question, did not play an international 
role in the nineteenth century. Pius IX left a heritage 
of conflict. Leo XIII, by a policy of conciliation and 
negotiation, ably defended the interests of the 
church. Despite setbacks to his policy in France and 
Italy, Leo XIII raised the international prestige of 
the holy see. With Pius X, the author sees a decline 
in papal influence. Church and state were separated 
in France, but not without advantage to the holy 
see, since separation enabled the papacy to complete 
its control over the French church. The outbreak of 
war in 1914 found the Vatican in an isolation which 
kept it from playing any serious role in the conflict. 
Although Benedict XV desired to bring about a ne- 
gotiated peace, the failure of his peace move in 1917 
led him to refrain from further intervention. 

With the end of the war began an era of concor- 
dats. Agreements were reached by Pius XI with the 
new states of Europe, a rapprochement was effected 
with France, and a settlement of the Roman ques- 
tion was made with Italy. According to the author, 
the Lateran accords of 1929 brought a subtle danger 
to the moral independence of the holy see—the dan- 
ger of Italianization. This threat, he finds, has been 
held in check by the force of the Roman tradition of 
the church. The era of accords was followed by one 
of conflict, 1930-45. The author describes the strug- 
gles of the papacy with totalitarian states and papal 
difficulties with communism in Catholic countries. 

The wartime activities of Pius XII, including his 
peace move of August 1939 and his efforts to prevent 
the intervention of Italy, are briefly treated. But it 
is a postwar act of the present pope that the author 
finds especially significant. In the consistory of 
February 18, 1946 thirty-two cardinals were named, 
only four of whom were Italians. For the first time 
in four centuries Italians were in a minority in the 
college. The author sees in this the beginning of a 
revolution in the church and asks: Of what use is a 
sacred college that is international if the central ad- 
ministration of the church remains almost entirely 
in Italian hands? The internationalization of the col- 
lege, he believes, calls for that of the curia. He won- 
ders whether the act does not foretell an event even 
more important—the election of a non-Italian pope. 

Marc-Bonnet has written an interesting and 
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thoughtful study of the position and policy of the 
papacy since 1878. Writing neither as an apologist 
for the church nor as a hostile critic, he has sought, 
as he states in the introduction, to treat one of the 
burning problems of today with the methods and 
spirit of history. While avoiding a controversial 
presentation, he has not hesitated to express his 
own views quite freely. Since his is a subject on 
which opinions differ, exception will be taken to some 
of his conclusions. He has, however, succeeded in 


writing a brief and useful account of the contempo- 


rary papacy. 
HowArRD M. EHRMANN 


Diplomatic prelude, 1938-1939. By L. B. NAMIER. 
London: Macmillan, 1947. Pp. 503. 18s. 


England and Napoleon III: a study of the rise of a 
utopian dictator. By FRANKLIN CHARLES PALM. 
Durham, N.C.: Duke University Press, 1948. Pp. 
183. $2.50. 

A penetracGo comercial da Inglaterra na Amérira Es- 
panhola de 1713 a 1783. By OLGA PANTALEAO. 
(‘‘Histéria da civilizagdéo moderna e contempora- 
nea,” No. 1.) Sao Paulo, Brazil: Universidade de 
Sao Paulo, Faculdade de Filosofia, Ciéncias e 
Letras, 1946. Pp. 282. 


English commercial relations with the Spanish 
Empire were direct and indirect and legal as well as 
contraband. Direct trade meant trade with the 
Spanish Indies through Jamaica in the seventeenth 
century and by means of the South Sea Company in 
the eighteenth century. Indirect trade by way of 
CAdiz in old Spain set up an interest which rivaled 
that of the direct traders in promoting British com- 
merce with the Indies. After 1713, with the creation 
of the South Sea Company, a powerful group of 
aristocratic stockholders sought to associate the 
principles of mercantilism with the privileges of their 
joint-stock company. On the other hand, the trade 
interest in peninsular Spain always remained free 
and in the hands of individual merchants and part- 
nerships. 

These two all-important branches of the com- 
mercial interest in the Spanish trade provided Eng- 
land with its much needed bullion. The South Sea 
Company (which was never permitted to trade with 
the Pacific side of Spanish America) dominated the 
Anglo-Spanish picture because of the high position 
of its stockholders and the high hopes for its success. 
From the sixteenth to the eighteenth century Brit- 
ish merchants and statesmen had expected that 
legal, direct trade with the Spanish Indies would 
mean prosperity for colonists, Spanish government, 
and British trade. The asiento provided this legal 
permission, yet it failed of its goal. 

This study deals largely with the New World 
aspects of British trading interest and is probably 
the first effort made by a Brazilian to describe, un- 
derstand, and analyze the politics, operations, eco- 
nomic aim, and administration of the South Sea 
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Company. The book represents recent Brazilian in- 
terest in modern European history, and the author 
holds that chair at the University of Sao Paulo. Not 
only is the study written almost entirely from known 
materials and already published articles but appar- 
ently such really important works as those of Mc- 
Lachlan, Pares, or Hussey were not included. Yet, 
although the author was cut off by the war from 
European archives, it is barely possible that the 
book can stand upon certain nonscholarly merits. 

This is the first complete work on the theme of 
the British merchant in Latin America. The author 
has copied much detail in describing the procedures 
and devices of legal and illegal trade—Negro as well 
as commodity. If too much stock is not given to the 
word ‘‘complete,” then the book deserves credit. No 
more difficult study could have been undertaken for 
eighteenth-century trade, and although no records 
of the company or of merchants were used, the gen- 
eral conclusions seem to be sound. 

The asiento operated at a loss to stockholders, but 
at the same time the general preference given to the 
South Sea Company was contrary to the interests 
of both the Jamaicans and the traders to old 
Spain. The company’s downfall was due as much to 
these latter factors as to any arising from Spanish 
opposition. These conclusions are bolstered by facts 
—from other authors—which show that in 1750 
British exports to old Spain amounted to £503,959 
over imports. This favorable balance had to be paid 
in bullion. In that year the declining South Sea 
Company came to its final end. 

The Brazilian historian has not gone to the ar- 
chives as did her two feminine predecessors, Jean 
McLachlan and Vera L. Brown, but a kind word is 
never amiss for Latin-American historians who want 
to deal with the problems of modern European his- 
tory. Aside from the requisites of research among 
original papers, this book meets every other stand- 
ard of organization, clear narrative, insight, and 
definite viewpoint. The political, commercial, and 
dynastic themes are well knit—a difficult task in 
itself. That a Brazilian, rather than a Spanish- 
American, should take up the subject of the asiento 
and the company need not appear strange. It can be 
hoped, however, that such studies will substantiate 
and strengthen the study of modern European his- 
tory in Latin-American universities. 


HARRY BERNSTEIN 


La colonisation européenne du XV° au XIX° siécle. 
Vol. I, La formation des empires coloniaux, X V°- 
XVIT° siécles. By J. SAINTOYANT. Paris: Daubin, 
1947. Pp. 432. Fr. 250. 

Au service de Rome et de Moscou au XVITI® siécle: 
Krijanich, messager de l’unité des chrétiens et pére 
du panslavisme. By PAULIN-GERARD SCOLARDI. 
Paris: Picard, 1947. Pp. 264. Fr. 300. 


Slavyanskii sbornik. |Slavic collection.| Vol. I, Obra- 
zovanie Serbskogo, Polskogo i Cheshskovo gosu- 
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darstv. [The formation of the Serbian, Polish, and 
Czech states.] Vol. II, [storicheskie svyanzi slav- 
yan. [Historical ties of the Slavs.] Moscow: State 
Political Publishers, 1947. Pp. 368. ror. 


Europe under the Old Regime. By ALBERT SOREL. 
Translated by Francis H. Herrick. Los An- 
geles: Ward Ritchie, 1947. Pp. 80. $2.50. 


Pageant of Europe: sources and selections from the 
Renaissance to the present day. By RAYMOND 
PHINEAS STEARNS, department of history in the 
University of Illinois. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., 1947. Pp. 1032. $5.00. 


The providing of a sufficient number of books for 
collateral reading in al] the diverse fields covered in 
a general introductory course in modern European 
history has always been a difficult problem for col- 
lege and university libraries. Even before the pres- 
ent tremendous rise in student enrolments, attempts 
had been made to solve this problem with books of 
selected readings, and undoubtedly the demand for 
this type of book has greatly increased since 1945. 

Pageant of Europe is offered to help meet this de- 
mand. It covers the rather extensive period from the 
Renaissance to the end of the second World War and 
includes several hundred selections from documents, 
contemporary writings, and secondary accounts. Al- 
though the skeleton of the book is political, much 
space is given to readings in the fields of literature, 
art, science, philosophy, and religion as well as to 
those dealing with the rise of capitalism, industrial- 
ism, imperialism, socialism, communism, and fas- 
cism. The volume is organized in four parts: ‘“‘The 
beginnings of modern-mindedness,” which covers 
the Renaissance and Reformation; ‘‘The era of en- 
lightened despotism (1648—1815)”’; ‘“The triumph of 
the bourgeoisie, 1815-1914”; and ‘‘The twentieth 
century: wars and rumors of wars, 1914—1945.”’ Each 
of these parts is broken down into chapters, of which 
there are forty-four, and each chapter in turn con- 
sists of from two to eight sections. Many of the lat- 
ter include two, three, or as many as eight excerpts. 
The section on ‘‘The religious wars in France”’ (pp. 
176-86), for example, has eight selections from six 
different sources. 

The nature of the material used may best be il- 
lustrated, perhaps, by listing the contents of one 
chapter—for instance, that on ‘‘Czarist Russia” (pp. 
652-79), which covers the period 1825-1905. Here are 
found excerpts from (1) a letter to Nicholas I, by 
Alexander Bestuzhev, a Decembrist; (2) a descrip- 
tion of Russian life under Nicholas I, by Thomas G. 
Masaryk; (3) an account of administrative corrup- 
tion under the tzars, by Alexander Herzen; (4) an 
account of Russian social conditions about 1850, by 
Peter Kropotkin; (5) a public document—Alexander 
II’s decree of emancipation; (6) an explanation of 
the Russian revolutionary movement, by Sergei 
Stepnyak; (7) a letter to Alexander III from the ex- 
ecutive committee of the group which assassinated 
Alexander IT; (8) a contemporary description of the 
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Siberian exile system, by an American traveler, 
George Kennan; (9) an account of the rise of Rus- 
sian industrialism, by Count Witte; (10) a con- 
temporary description of Russian society in 1900, 
taken from Scribner’s magazine for October of that 
year; (11) a characterization of Nicholas II, by 
Count Witte; (12) a description of ‘‘Bloody Sun- 
day,” by the same author; and (13) another docu- 
ment—Nicholas II’s October manifesto of 1905. 
Most of these selections are from what might be 
called primary sources. It is doubtful whether the 
average studentin an introductory course would ever 
succeed in drawing out of his college library—to say 
nothing of reading—all the various works from 
which these excerpts were taken. For the superior 
student, who wishes to read more fully on some 
phase of this period, the selections may serve as an 
introduction to some of the better works dealing 
with Russia in the nineteenth century. 

Professor Stearns has done much more than 
gather together a miscellaneous conglomeration of 
readings to accompany history texts; he has almost 
converted his volume into a text by his own excel- 
lent contributions. The first chapter in each of the 
four parts in a competent summary and interpreta- 
tion of the period by the editor, who further provides 
a running commentary by means of short paragraphs 
linking each selection with the next. It would, of 
course, be possible for some to quarrel with Stearns 
over the almost universal brevity of the excerpts, 
over the omission of some sources and the inclusion 
of others, over the failure to include more than one 
item or source on a controversial topic—Franco and 
the Spanish civil war (pp. 853-57), for instance. All 
in all, however, this reviewer believes that Pageant 
of Europe constitutes the best single-volume collec- 
tion of readings at present available for courses in 
modern European history and that it will meet a 
need in many colleges. 

F. LEE BENNS 


Napoléon et l’Europe. By ViLLEMAIN. (‘‘Miranda” 
series.) Paris: Stock, 1947. Pp. 160. Fr. too. 


THE SECOND WORLD WAR AND AFTER 


The long holiday. By FRANcIS AMBRIERE. Trans- 
lated by ELAINE P. HALPERIN. Chicago: Ziff- 
Davis, 1948. Pp. 249. $3.00. 

Memoirs of a French prisoner of war in Germany. 


Le débarquement du 8 novembre 1942 en Afrique du 
Nord. By ApMmTRAL PIERRE Barjot. Paris: Gi- 
gord, 1947. Pp. 234. Fr. 175. 


Le deuxiéme conflit mondial. By MAURICE BAUMONT, 
CAMILLE ROUGERON, COLONEL HAvutTCcuR, 
REAR ADMIRAL P. BARJOT, HENRI LE MASSON, 
JEAN GALBERT, FREDERIC JENNY, and J. B. 
DvurRosELLE. Vol. II. Paris: G.P., 1947. Fr. 1,650. 

Of death but once. By Roy Butcocx. London: Wad- 
ley & Ginn, 1947. Pp. 213. 10s. 6d. 


A documentary account of Australian and Allied 
prisoners of war who were captured in Java. 
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Campagnes d’ Afrique, 1940-1943. Paris: Flammari- 
on, 1947. Pp. 192. Fr. 300. 


Un régiment régional. By PIERRE CHANLAINE. 
(‘‘Seconde guerre mondiale”’ series.) Paris: Ber- 
ger-Levrault, 1947. Fr. 150. 


Les conséquences économiques de la guerre, 1939-1946. 
By JEAN CHARDONNET. Paris: Hachette, 1947. 
Fr. 350. 


Committee of European Economic Co-operation. Vol. 
II, Technical reports. (‘Publications of the de- 
partment of state,” No. 2952; ‘‘European series,” 
No. 29.) Washington: Government Printing 
Office, 1947. Pp. 552. $1.00. 


Dunkerque et la campagne de Flandre. By GENERAL 
A. DoumEnc. Paris: Arthaud, 1947. Fr. 295. 


World communism today. By MARTIN ExBon. New 
York: Whittlesey, McGraw-Hill, 1948. Pp. 544. 
$4.50. 

Economic development in selected countries: plans, 
programmes and agencies. (‘‘United Nations pub- 
lications: publications of the department of eco- 
nomic affairs,” 1938, IIB, 1.) Lake Success: 
United Nations Publications, 1947. Pp. 286. 
$3.00. 


Economic report: salient features of the world economic 
situation, 1945-47. (‘‘United Nations publica- 
tions: publications of the department of economic 
affairs,”’ 1948, IIC, 1.) Lake Success: United Na- 
tions Publications, 1948. Pp. 354. $2.50. 


The United Nations. By HERBERT VERE Evatt. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1948. Pp. 154. $2.50. 


Fuehrer conferences on matters dealing with the Gere 
man navy, 1939-1944. 8 vols. Washington: U.S. 
Office of Naval Intelligence, 1946-47. 


Servir. Vol. III, La guerre. By GENERAL GAMELIN 
Paris: Plon, 1947. Pp. 528. Fr. 300. 


Alsos. By SAMUEL A. Goupsmit. New York: Schu- 
man, 1947. Pp. 259. $3.50. 

A report of the activities and findings of a mili- 
tary-scientific group sent to Europe in 1944 to 
obtain information about German scientific work 
which was of significance in the war. 

The origins and background of the second World War. 
By C. Grove Haines, School of Advanced Inter- 
national Studies, and Ross J. S. HorrMan, Ford- 
ham University. 2d ed. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1947. Pp. 729. $4.00. 

Europe and two world wars. By ARTHUR JAMES May, 
University of Rochester. (‘‘Scribner’s historical 
series,” ed. ARTHUR CECIL BINING.) New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1947. Pp. 700. $4.00. 
These books are closely allied in type. Each is a 

history, mainly political, of the years 1914 to 1947, 

beginning with the causes of the first World War and 

ending with the growing rift between Russia and the 
other victorious powers after the second. Each is in 


form and style adapted to the uses of the modern 
textbook, though making some appeal also to the 
general reader; and neither has any pretensions to 
novelty in the material assembled or in the conclu- 
sions of the authors. But there is something better 
than novelty, there is a conscientious accuracy and a 
balanced sense of proportion in both books which 
make them safe to place in the hands of any reader; 
all the more so, since both are interestingly written 
by men who feel as well as know the dynamic spirit 
of the war-torn generation. 

In spite of all these similarities, there are differ- 
ences also to be noted. Perhaps they can most briefly 
be summarized by saying that if anyone is planning 
to read both books and has not already devoted a 
good deal of time to the study of recent history, he 
had better begin with Professor May’s. Here is an 
unusually clear and simple narrative account in 
fairly strict chronological order; turning aside only 
for brief discussions of new concepts, such as “‘fas- 
cism,”’ at the point where they can be most logically 
considered. 

The Haines and Hoffman history is more com- 
plex. There is more discussion, more analysis, more 
quotation directly from source material. There is an 
assumption, which May does not make, that the 
main facts of modern history are already fairly 
familiar. Sometimes the chronological order is 
abandoned; thus, chapter ii begins dramatically with 
the Armistice in 1918 and then moves backward to 
discuss the first World War. The fact that this is a 
second edition, revised from 1943 by the addition of 
a new chapter rather than by the re-writing of the 
book as a whole, causes an occasional anachronism. 
Thus, for example, such a phrase as ‘‘were the Nazis 
to win” (p. 43) strikes the ear strangely today. 
Quite frankly, the authors state on the very thresh- 
old of their work: ‘‘We have even allowed the Intro- 
duction and Chapter I, which obviously ‘date,’ to 
stand in their original form as documents that illus- 
trate a historian’s wartime view of the great con- 
flict” (p. 6). 

The book opens with an interesting analysis, fol- 
lowing in a general way the concepts of Carlton 
Hayes and his Columbia school, of the idea of liber- 
alism. Liberalism is very broadly interpreted, as al- 
most equivalent to all the progressive and ‘‘modern- 
izing’ tendencies of the past two centuries. Nation- 
alism was merely a part of it. But, in the course of 
time, new ideals of national power and well-being 
became stronger than the older ideals of political re- 
form (already largely realized) and of the sanctity 
of private property (already outmoded). “‘Liberal- 
ism ...ceased, that is, from being primarily an 
effort to create the good state, and became rather a 
movement to create the good society” (p. 32). As 
nationalism developed into imperialism, militarism, 
and racialism and as social reform tended toward 
protection and ‘‘autarchy,’”’ what had once been 
liberalism became almost its exact opposite, the na- 
tionalist socialism of Hitler and Mussolini. 


PRESTON SLOSSON 
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White oolie. By Ronatp Hastarn. London: Hod- 
der & Stoughton, 1947. Pp. 303. 10s. 6d. 

A volume of memoirs dealing with the surrender 
of Singapore in 1942 and with life in Japanese prison 
camps. 

Vingt-cing années d’aviation militaire. Vol. II, La 
guerre aérienne, 1939-1045. By J. HEBRARD. 
Paris: Michel, 1947. Pp. 484. Fr. 750. 

Bataille de Normandie. By RENE HERVAL. 2 vols: 
Paris: Notre Temps, 1947. Fr. 1,500. 


Chronique des événements internationaux. By MAR- 
CEL HopeENn. Vol. IV. Paris: Calmann-Lévy, 1947. 
Pp. 334. Fr. 250. 

The cold war. By WALTER LippMANN. New York: 
Harper, 1947. Pp. 62. $1.00. 


La bataille de France, mai-juin 1940. By COMMAN™ 
DANT PIERRE LYET. (‘‘Mémoires, études et docu” 
ments pour servir a l’histoire de la guerre’’ se- 
ries.) Paris: Payot, 1947. Fr. 200. 


La bataille aérienne d’Allemagne. By LIEUTENANT 
COLONEL PIERRE PAQUIER and CLAUDE POSTEL. 
(‘‘Mémoires, études et documents pour servir a 
histoire de la guerre” series.) Paris: Payot, 1947. 
Fr. 200. 


Souvenirs deuxiéme bureau Londres. By COLONEL 
Passy. Paris: Solar, 1947. Pp. 248. Fr. 325. 


From Belgorod to the Carpathians: from a Soviet war 
corres pondent’s notebook. By Boris NIKOLAEVICH 
Potevol. New York: Universal, 1947. Pp. 164. 
$4.00. 

Conditions historiques et politiques de la paix. By 
GONZAGUE DE REYNOLD. Paris: Editions univer- 
sitaires, 1947. Pp. 144. Fr. 99. 


The end of an epoch: reflections on contemporary his- 
tory. By ALFRED LESLIE Rowse. New York: 


Macmillan, 1947. Pp. 330. $3.25. 


Témoignage d’un silencieux: G.Q.G., 2° bureau Turin- 
Vichy. By Sarraz-BourneT. Paris: Editions lit- 
téraires francaises, 1947. Pp. 192. Fr. 200. 


The hidden damage. By JAMES STERN. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1947. Pp. 402. $4.00. 
This is a travelogue written by a member of one 

of the interviewing field teams of the United States 

strategic bombing survey. The particular group of 
which Stern was a member was, perhaps, one of the 
more distinguished of eighteen or twenty field teams 
of the morale division, which had the task of assess- 
ing the effects of strategic bombing on German 
morale. It included not only James Stern, a writer 
and literary translator, but the poet W. H. Auden. 

Its task was to interview cross-sections of the popu- 

lations of the Bavarian cities of Munich, Kempten, 

Nuremberg, Erlangen, and Bamberg. 

The survey was a hastily recruited organization 
made up of some five hundred civilians and perhaps 
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a thousand officers and men. Its powers came from 
the secretary of war; in the field it operated under 
orders of the United States strategic air forces. The 
idea behind it was to produce an impartial judgment 
of the great controversy between the air and ground 
forces over the importance of strategic bombing and 
to make a contribution to the conduct of the air war 
in the Far East. The results of its investigations in 
Europe and in Japan are now printed in dozens of 
government publications. Some of these publications 
will prove to be of considerable value in the analysis 
of American military strategy during the war. In 
the course of its investigations the survey produced 
many incidental findings which have modified some 
of our interpretations of the German and Japanese 
war efforts. 

Most of us who received the ‘‘call’’ which Stern 
so dramatically describes in his first chapter felt that 
the official purposes of the survey were secondary. 
There was a fascination about going into this dark 
country in the rear of the conquering troops, enter- 
ing Gestapo offices in which the embers from burned 
documents were still glowing, talking to people who 
had been involved in evil and suffering of such di- 
mensions, and having power to commandeer, se- 
quester, arrest, and command service. The morale 
division had about fifty civilians—-writers, psycholo- 
gists, sociologists, political scientists, economists, 
and historians, most of whom knew the language 
and something about the country. Some of them 
undertook researches of their own on problems not 
directly related to the survey. A number of these 
systematic researches have been published, but The 
hidden damage is the only full-length book to come 
out of this experience. 

The book has no clear thesis. Its purpose appears 
to be that of conveying the excitement of the writ- 
er’s experience and some of the complexity of the 
German problem. It does neither of these tasks well. 
Several millions of us flew the Atlantic for the first 
time during the war, swore at the army bureaucracy, 
rode in jeeps, drank wine of the best vintages, saw 
things which moved and confused us, and found it 
difficult, once we returned home, to communicate 
the pathos and meaning of what we had witnessed. 
But the mere narration of such experiences without 
the spark of artistic insight, without the craftsman- 
ship that can shape truth through three-dimensional 
characterizations, is somewhat gratuitous. Stern had 
such opportunities. He interrogated several of the 
survivors of the ‘‘July 20” plot on Hitler’s life; he 
spoke to the parents and sister of one of the Munich 
students executed for oppositional activity. But his 
treatment of these themes is not effective. They are 
casually handled incidents in a rather disconnected 
narrative in which trivial conversations with German 
housekeepers and American sergeants are given the 
same emphasis as political and psychological 
sketches of individual Germans. 

There is little raw material here for the historian. 
Emil Henk’s account of the July 20 affair is of little 
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value after the appearance of the diaries and recol- 
lections of Allen Dulles, Hans Gisevius, F. von 
Schlabrendorff, Ulrich von Hassell, and others. The 
other items in the appendix are also of little histori- 
cal interest in the light of subsequent publications. 


GABRIEL A. ALMOND 


The United Nations and the problem of Greece. (‘‘Pub- 
lications of the department of state,” No. 1909; 
“‘Near Eastern series,” No. 9.) Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1947. Pp. 97. $0.45. 
The prominence taken by the little country of 

Greece in the postwar international scene can be 

measured by the fact that up to mid-August 1947 no 

less than one-third of the sessions of the security 
council of the United Nations were devoted to “the 

Greek question.” In The United Nations and the 

problem of Greece the department of state has com- 

piled a summary of the international moves, negotia- 
tions, and recriminations over Greece which took 

place between December 1946 and August 1947. 

The publication falls into two parts. First, three 
articles written by Harry N. Howard, chief of the 
research division of the Near East branch of the 
state department, which describe the activities of 
the investigation commission sent by the United 
Nations to the Balkans last spring and the debate 
which followed in the security council on the basis 
of the report of the commission. Second, a few of the 
more important documents of the case are reprinted, 
including Parts III and IV of the commission’s 
Report and texts of the various resolutions submitted 
to the security council in the course of the debate. 

This is an official document and is intended not 
only to inform its readers of what has happened but 
also to justify American policy. As propaganda, the 
pamphlet suffers from the fatal weakness of being 
dull. As information, a desiccation peculiar to offi- 
cial documents makes the account resemble the real- 
ity about as much as powdered eggs resemble what 
the hen deposits in the nest. If a historian should 
depend on this or similar official documents for his 
understanding, he would need a powerful imagina- 
tion indeed to restore the original flavor. The diffi- 
culty rises mainly from the fact that Howard de- 
scribes only the official activities of the commission 
and the official debate. Personalities, preconceptions, 
and purposes are neglected and can only occasionally 
be glimpsed through the opaque legal dress which 
clothed each act and decision. 

Despite these shortcomings, the pamphlet is use- 
ful as a careful compilation of dates and reproduces 
the most essential documents of the Greek case as 
put before the United Nations. 


WiLiiam H. McNEILL 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 


Pauline de Metternich. By JuLtes GesztTest. Paris: 
Flammarion, 1947. Pp. 336. Fr. 275. 


Hungary: the unwilling satellite. By JOHN FLOURNOY 
MONTGOMERY. New York: Devin-Adair, 1947. 
Pp. 281. $3.00. 


Guerre allemande, paix russe: le drame hongrois. By 
ANTAL ULLEIN-REviczky. (‘‘Histoire et société 
d’aujourd’hui” series.) Paris: Presse francaise et 
étrangére, 1947. Fr. 235. 


Ungheria, 1938-1946. By A. Wipmar. (“‘Quaderni 
europei,” No. 1.) Rome: Lavoro, 1946. Pp. 180. 
L. 200. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Le probléme allemand en Tchécoslovaquie, 1919-1046. 
By Prerre Georce. Paris: Institut d’Etudes 
slaves, 1947. Pp. 96. Fr. 100. 


Tisiciletou stopou Eeskoslovenského lidu. [A thousand 
years of the Czechoslovak people.}] By MrLo§s V. 
KRraATOCHVIL. Prague: Bohumil Janda, 1947. Pp. 
331. KE. 285. 

The standard historical approach of Central Eu- 
ropean publications has always placed too much ac- 
cent on political developments, owing to the need to 
support arguments over territorial demands. 
Kratochvil’s emphasis on Czechoslovak history in 
terms of social, economic, and cultural interpreta- 
tions is a definitely novel contribution, strengthened, 
in addition, by the extensive use of historical pictures 
and documents. 

JosepH S. Roucek 


O stdté teském. (Concerning the Czech state.) By 
PAVEL STRANSKY. Prague: Sfinx, 1946. Pp. 328. 
Ké. 115. 

More than three hundred years ago a Czech exile, 
Master Pavel Stransky, contributed his Respublica 
Bojema to Leyden’s collection of monographs about 
the individual European states. It has become a clas- 
sic. The author made not only the usual political ap- 
proach to his material but also what we could call 
today a ‘‘social and cultural” one. Classic, of course, 
was Stransky’s well-written description of the royal 
election and coronation. At the same time he tried 
to avoid the historical fictions of H4jek’s Kroniky. 
It is to the credit of the translator that he has care- 
fully listed the most important historical mistakes 
of Stransky (p. 324). The translation has been made 
from the second Latin edition (1643), and the popu- 
larity of the publication in Czechoslovakia is attest- 
ed to by the fact that the work has appeared already 
in a third edition. 

JosepH S. RoucEK 


FRANCE 


Histoire de la Corse. By ANTOINE ALBITRECCIA. 
(‘* ‘Que sais-je?’? Le point des connaissances ac- 
tuelles” series.) Paris: Presses universitaires, 
1947. Fr. 60. 
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André Gide. By VAN METER Ames. (‘Makers of 
modern literature” series.) New York: New Di- 
rections, 1947. Pp. 302. $2.00. 


La France. Vol. II, 1918-1935. By JACQUES BAIN- 
VILLE. Paris: Editions littéraires francaises, 1947. 
Pp. 336. Fr. 280. 


Les responsabilités des dynasties bourgeoises. Vol. I, 
De MacMahon a Poincaré. By E. BEAv DE Lo- 
MENIE. (‘‘Perspectives’” series.) Paris: Denoél, 
1947. Pp. 480. Fr. 350. 

Marie-Antoinette. By RENE BENJAMIN. (‘‘Reines de 
France” series.) Paris: Editions de Paris, 1947. 
Pp. 244. Fr. 180. 


Histoire de la colonisation francaise: des origines a 
1815. By HENRI BLET. Paris: Arthaud, 1947. 
Fr. 500. 


Une aventure dans les mers australes: l’expédition du 
Commandant Baudin, 1800-1803. By RENE 
BAvviER and Epovarp MaAynlaL. Paris: Mer- 
cure de France, 1947. Pp. 232. Fr. 150. 


Marie Amélie, femme de Louis-Philippe. By ROBERT 
BuRNAND. (‘‘Reines de France” series.) Paris: 
Editions de Paris, 1947. Fr. 225. 


La vie quotidienne en France de 1870 a4 1900. By 
ROBERT BURNAND. Paris: Librairie Hachette, 
1947. Pp. 305. Fr. 200. 


This is the last volume in an important new 
French series which begins with a study of daily life 
in ancient Egypt. In the series it is, perforce, the only 
volume that could have been written by a man who 
had lived through the period he describes. And 
Burnand has treated the years from 1870 to 1900 as 
a sort of autobiography. It is a vividly written and 
wholly delightful book, full of all the little details of 
daily existence that one never finds in the histories 
of the Third Republic. 

The last three decades of the nineteenth century 
in France, as in England and the United States, 
were an ‘‘Age of confidence.” There was stability, 
prosperity, and hopefulness; Burnand like Professor 
Canby makes it all seem to be a golden age. Many of 
the great events of the period, such as the Russian 
alliance and the Dreyfus case, pass by, and we see 
them as they appeared to those who lived through 
them. And, at the same time, we are treated to 
masses of information about top hats, card-playing, 
the popularity of azalias and chrysanthemums, the 
dress of the presidents of France, and the daily round 
of the French middle class. The author seems to have 
something of the phenomenal interest in the tiny 
details of existence that one finds in the pages of 
Marcel Proust. In any case, he is very successful in 
evoking the atmosphere of the period. 

The work is distinctly not a social history in the 
ordinary sense of the term. There is no systematic 
study of transportation, banking, manufacturing, 
trade-unionism, or agriculture. Moreover, except for 
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one brief chapter at the end, there is no considera- 
tion of the life of any class below the upper bour- 
geoisie. The book, nevertheless, is rich in material 
that the more systematic social historian could use 
and would find some difficulty in discovering else- 
where. 

FREDERICK B. ARTZ 


Manuel pratique pour l’étude de la Révolution fran- 
caise. By PrERRE Caron. Rev. ed. Paris: Picard, 
1947. Pp. 325. Fr. 400. 

Mirabeau: un grand destin manqgué. By JEAN- 
Jacques CHEVALLIER. Paris: Hachette, 1947. 
Pp. 383. Fr. 325. 

Vie et combats de partisans. By PAUL CRIBEILLET. 
Paris: Hier et Aujourd’hui, 1947. Pp. 320. Fr. 180. 


Louis XVII retrouvé: Naundorff roi de France. By 
Avan Decavx. Paris: Elan, 1947. Pp. 400. Fr. 
375. 

Mirabeau. By PIERRE DOMINIQUE. Paris: Flammari- 
on, 1947. Pp. 444. Fr. 300. 

Blanqui, la guerre et la commune. By MAuRIcE Dom- 
MANGET. Paris: Domat-Montchrestien, 1947. Pp. 
180. Fr. 600. 


La vie ouvriére en France sous le Second Empire. By 
Grorces Duveav. With a preface by Epovarp 
DoLiéans. (‘‘Suite des temps” series.) Paris: 
Gallimard, 1946. Pp. 624. Fr. 400. 


Politique francaise, 1919-1940. By PYERRE-ETIENNE 
FLANDIN. Paris: Editions nouvelles, 1947. Pp. 
466. Fr. 450. 


Elisa, seur de Napoléon I. By P. FLEuRIOT DE 
LANGLE. Paris: Denoél, 1947. Pp. 390. Fr. 250. 


Storia della Francia moderna. By A. Garosct. (“‘Sag- 
gi’’ series.) Turin: Einaudi, 1947. Pp. 424. L. 800. 


Itinéraire de Napoléon Bonaparte, 1769-1821: quel 
roman que ma viel By Louts Garros. (‘‘Napolé- 
on” series.) Paris: Dupont, 1947. Pp. 520. Fr. 550. 


Restaurations, 1814-1821. By C. J. GicNovux. 8th ed. 
Paris: Laffont, 1947. Pp. 360. Fr. 250. 


Men of the maquis. By JOHN Epwarp GunBy Ha- 
DATH. London:'Lutterworth, 1947. Pp. 236. 6s. 


Mon temps. By GABRIEL HANoTAvx. Vol. IV. Paris: 
Plon, 1947. Pp. 330. Fr. 300. 


Necker. By Pierre JOLLY. Paris: (Euvres frangaises, 
1947. Pp. 376. Fr. 390. 

Histoire de l’expansion ei de la colonisation frangaises. 
Vol. I, Les voyages de découverte et les premiers 
établissements, X V°-X VI® siécles. By Cu.-ANDRE 
Jutien. (“Colonies et empires: collection inter- 
nationale de documentation coloniale,’’ pub- 
lished under the direction of Cu.-ANDRE 
JULIEN, 3d ser.) Paris: Presses universitaires, 
1948. Pp. 533. 
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Robespierre e il quarto stato. By R. KORNGOLD. 
(“Biblioteca di cultura storica” series.) Turin: 
Einaudi, 1947. Pp. 366. L. 800. 


Talleyrand, Vhomme de la France: essai psychologique 
sur la personnalité francaise. By RENE LAFORGUE. 
(“Action et pensée”’ series.) Paris: Mont-Blanc, 
1947. Pp. 260. Fr. 410. 


Les aprés-diners de Cambacérés. By COMTE DE LA- 
MOTHE-LANGEON. Paris: Fournier-Valdés, 1947. 
Pp. 487. Fr. 490. 

The coming of the French Revolution. By GEORGES 
LEFEBVRE. Translated by R. R. PALMER. Prince- 
ton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1947. Pp. 
233. $3.00. 


Histoire des idées sociales en France. Vol. 1, De Mon- 
tesquieu @ Robespierre. By Maxime Leroy. 
(“Bibliothéque des idées” series.) Paris: Galli- 
mard, 1947. Pp. 388. Fr. 420. 


Pierre Laval: de Varmistice au poteau. By MICHEL 
LETAN. Paris: Couronne, 1947. Fr. 170. 


Liberté 1789-1790: les girondins, Bordeaux et la Ré- 
volution francaise. By MicHEL LHERITIER. (“‘Ré- 
vélations” series.) Paris: Renaissance du Livre, 
1947. Pp. 344. Fr. 225. 


A mirror of French poetry, 1840-1940. Edited by 
Crctty Mackwortu. London: Routledge, 1947. 
Pp. 230. 10s. 6d. 


Jean Bart. By Henrt Mato. (‘‘Grands marins” 
series.) Paris: Editions de Paris, 1947. Pp. 256. 
Fr. 165. 

Les six ponts de Sully-sur-Loire: les journées tragiques 
de juin 1940. By Louts MartTIN. Sully-sur-Loire: 
Michoux, 1947. Pp. 36. Fr. 60. 


Premier combat. By JEAN Max Mou.tn. With a pref- 
ace by GENERAL DE GAULLE. Paris: Minuit, 
1947. Pp. 176. Fr. 150. 


Napoléon d’Ajaccio. By MARcEL Murti. Paris: 
Siboney, 1947. Fr. 200. 


Cinquante mois d’armistice: Vichy, 2 juillet 1940—26 
aotit 1946, journal d’un témoin. By PIERRE 
NICOLLE. 2 vols. Paris: Bonne, 1947. Pp. 540. 
Fr. 650. 


Mes camarades sont morts. Vol. I, La guerre des ren- 
seignements. Vol. II, L’espionnage et le contre- 
es pionnage. By PIERRE Norp [COLONEL BROvIL- 
LARD]. Paris: Champs Elysées, 1947. Fr. 235. 


“Enciclopedia” e la Rivoluzione francese. By E. 
OrrEI. Rome: Lavoro, 1946. Pp. 252. L. 250. 


A la conquéte des ceurs: le pays des millions d’élé- 
phants et du parasol blanc; les ‘‘pavillons noirs”— 
Déo-Van-Tri. By Aucuste Pavie. With a fore- 
word by Cu.-A. JULIEN. With an introduction 
and notes by ANDRE Masson, general superin- 
tendent of the Bibliothéques, former keeper of 


the Archives and of the Bibliothéques de I’Indo- 

chine. (‘‘Colonies et empires: collection interna- 

tionale de documentation coloniale,’”’ published 
under the direction of Ca.-ANDRE JULIEN, 2d 
ser.: ‘‘Classiques de la colonisation.’”) Paris: 

Presses universitaires de France, 1946. Pp. 381. 

Fr. 300. 

Nineteenth-century France sent many of its sons 
to Asia to observe the peoples and to write about 
these regions overseas. Among them were Pierre Loti 
and Auguste Pavie. Loti walked along the romantic 
path. Pavie walked along the scientific path. Loti is 
well known to readers of French literature. Pavie 
has been obscured by the more sensational life of his 
contemporary. 

The first edition of A la conquéte des ceurs was 
published in 1921 and contained a preface written 
by Georges Clemenceau, who was opposed to ex- 
travagant colonial experiments yet was so entranced 
by this book of Pavie’s that he exclaimed: ‘“There 
were not only the good peoples who accepted you, 
but even the Pavillons Noirs, who killed Reviére and 
Francis Garnier, accepted you, knowing well your 
reputation, sending to you a delegation of their 
chiefs to offer the support of their companies. 

“De Deovantri, who in the upper regions of the 
Black River held out against us, made you one of his 
most devoted collaborators. 

“Thirty years have passed since these events and 
you have journeyed through ruined lands now made 
prosperous and your aim has been to praise these 
folk who loved you! 

“*You end your work with these words which are 
their own reward, ‘I know the joy of being loved by 
the peoples whom I have met.’ 

‘*My dear friend, also know that all Frenchmen 
who read these pages will admire you, as will their 
children. 

“‘T embrace you with all my heart!” (p. xxxii). 

The subject of this tribute, Auguste-Jean-Marie 
Pavie, was born in Dinan on May 31, 1847. He was 
sent as a recruit to Cochinchina in 1868 and the fol- 
lowing year entered the local administration of 
posts and telegraphs. He volunteered for military 
service in the Franco-Prussian War of 1870 and at 
the end of the conflict was detailed to Cambodia. 

Pavie, the petty agent in the local French civil 
service, was converted into Pavie, the explorer, in an 
undramatic manner. He was stationed, the only Eu- 
ropean, in the small port of Kampot, Cambodia. 
Charmed by the land and its inhabitants, he set out 
to study its customs and to learn the language from 
a Cambodian priest. He associated on intimate terms 
with the people, who invited him to attend their 
hunting expeditions, festivals, and family cere- 
monies. Pavie studied natural science and geography 
and in 1880 was ordered on his first mission by the 
governor-general of French Indo-China. This mis- 
sion included a five-year exploration of the little- 
known region between the Gulf of Siam and the 
Great Lake. This successful undertaking led to 
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others until he, because of detailed knowledge of the 
natives, made France known and respected by thou- 
sands who, unti! his appearance, had been hostile to 
the new masters. There is no more striking figure in 
modern history than Auguste Pavie as he journeyed 
in native garb, barefooted, sleeping beneath the 
forest trees, and meeting the hill and jungle and 
village dwellers without the firing of a single shot. 

The story of Pavie’s official life for three decades 
is found in the works he wrote or supervised: Mis- 
sion Pavie, Indochine, 1879-18095: géographie et voya- 
ges: Vol. I, Exposé des travaux de la mission (intro- 
duction, premiére et deuxiéme périodes: 1879 @ 1889) 
(1901); Vol. II, Exposé des travaux de la mission 
(troisiéme et quatriéme périodes: 1889 & 1895) (1906); 
Vol. III, Voyages au Laos et chez sauvages du sud-est 
de I’Indochine, introduction by Auguste Pavie 
(1900); Vol. IV, Voyages au centre de l’Annam et du 
Laos et dans les régions sauvages de l’est de Il’ Indo- 
chine, introduction by Auguste Pavie (1902); Vol.V, 
Voyages dans le Haut-Laos et sur les frontiéres de 
Chine et de Birmanie, introduction by Auguste Pavie 
(1902); Vol. VI, Passage du Mé-Kong au Tonkin 
(1887 et 1888) (1911); Vol. VII, Journal de marche 
(1888-1889), événements du Siam (1891-1893) 
(1919); Mission Pavie, Indochine: atlas, notices et 
cartes (1903); Mission Pavie, Indochine, 1879-1895: 
études diverses: Vol. 1, Recherches sur la littérature du 
Cambodge, du Laos et du Siam (1898); Vol. II, Re- 
cherches sur Vhistoire du Cambodge, du Laos et du 
Siam (1898); Vol. III, Recherches sur Vhistoire 
naturelle del’ Indochine orientale (1904). 

A la conquéte des caurs is the text of Pavie’s diary, 
written between 1887 and 1889, which starts with 
his arrival at Luang-Prabang, describes the Tong- 
kinese, Cambodian, and Laotian political situations, 
a journey upon the Black River, relations with the 
Pavillons Noirs, and the retreat of the Siamese. 

This unusual personage concluded his diary, as he 
ended Volume VII of the Mission Pavie, with the 
hope that the peoples with whom he had talked and 
visited would have the same feelings for France that 
he had for them. As for himself, he ‘‘had no other 
ambition than to be useful to my country, adapt my 
actions to changing conditions, and learn the lessons 
to be taught by situations without clinging to pre- 
conceived abstractions” (p. 370). 

If France had used more Pavies, there would not 
have been the need for numerous punitive expedi- 
tions of the Foreign Legion. 

Tuomas E. ENNIS 


Joséphine, femme de Napoléon I. By ROGER REGIS. 
(‘‘Reines de France” series.) Paris: Editions de 
Paris, 1947. Pp. 256. Fr. 180. 


Memoirs of a secret agent of Free France. Vol. 1, The 
silent company, June 1940—June 10942. By 
Rémy. Translated by LANcELoT C. SHEPPARD. 
New York: Whittlesey, McGraw-Hill, 1948. Pp. 
426. $4.00. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY AND NOTICES 


Cardinal de Richelieu: testament politique. Critical 
ed. published with an introduction and 
notes by Louis ANpRE and a preface by Lfon 
NoéEL. Paris: Laffont, 1947. Pp. 524. Fr. 570. 


History in the ‘‘Encyclopédie.”” By NELLY NOEMIE 
ScHarco. (‘‘Studies in history, economics, and 
public law,” ed. the FacuLtty oF PoLitTiIcaL 
SCIENCE OF CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, No. 533.) 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1947. 
Pp. 251. $3.00. 


Avec les batisseurs d’ Empire. By GENERAL TAHON. 
Paris: Grasset, 1947. Pp. 356. Fr. 390. 


Le coup détat du 18 brumaire. By JEAN Tutry. 
(‘“‘Napoléon Bonaparte” series.) Paris: Berger- 
Levrault, 1947. Pp. 278. Fr. 200. 


Notes on the French Revolution. By J. M. THompson. 
London: Blackwell, 1947. Pp. 16. 1s. 6d. 


Mirabeau. By ANTONIA VALLENTIN. Translated by 
E. W. Dicxes. New York: Viking, 1948. Pp. 542. 
$5.00. 

Deux siécles @ histoire hospitaliére: Paris d’autrefois, 
ses vieux hépitaux. By PreRRE VALLERY-RApDOT. 
Paris: Dupont, 1947. Pp. 264. Fr. 695. 


Mémoires de Barras. By PAUL VERGNET. Paris: Edi- 
tions universitaires, 1947. Pp. 454. Fr. 180. 


GERMANY 


Deutsche Beitrage: zur geistigen Uberlieferung. By 
ARNOLD BERGSTRASSER. With the collaboration 
of HELENA M. Gamer, ULRICH MIDDELDORF, 
WILHELM Pauck, Fritz K. RICHTER, WERNER 
RICHTER, and Hans RorTHFELS. Issued in co- 
operation with the Literary Society of Chicago 
by the department of Germanic languages and 
literatures at the University of Chicago. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1947. Pp. 252. $4.00. 


Die letzten Tage der Reichskanzlei. By GERHARD 
Botpt. Hamburg-Stuttgart: Rowohlt, 1947. 
Pp. 94. 

Die erste Bonner Universitét und ihre Professoren: 
ein Beitrag zur rheinischen Geistesgeschichte im 
Zeitalter der Aufkldrung. By MAx BRAUBACH. 
Bonn: Universitats-Verlag, 1947. Pp. 199. 


Constitutions of Bavaria, Hesse, and Wiirttemberg- 
Baden. Berlin: Office of Military Government for 
Germany, 1947. Pp. 74. 


Fretheit: Zeugnisse aus der deutschen Geschichte. By 
Bruno CurtH. Berlin: Lessing, 1947. Pp. 269. 
Rm. 7.50. 


Le origini della Germania contemporanea. By C. 
Fatta. (‘‘Storici antichi e moderni’’ series.) 
Florence: Nuova Italia, 1946. Pp. 192. L. 230. 


Les petites cours d’Allemagne du XVIII® siécle. By 
A. FAUCHTER-MAGNAN. Paris: Flammarion, 1947. 
Pp. 288. Fr. 220. 
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Die Weimarer Republik. By FERDINAND FRIEDENS- 
BURG. Berlin: Habel, 1946. Pp. 412. Rm. 12.50. 


The Allied military government of Germany. By W. 
FRIEDMAN. (‘‘Library of world affairs’’ series.) 
London: Stevens, 1947. Pp. 360. 25s. 


Die Geschichte der Lage der Arbeiter in Deutschland 
von 1800 bis zur Gegenwart. Vol. II, 1933-1946. 
Berlin: Freie Gewerkschaft, 1947. Pp. 292. 


Der Katastrophenweg der deutschen Geschichte. By 
Fritz HeELuNG. Frankfort on the Main: 
Klostermann, 1947. Pp. 211. 


Um Volk und Reich: Miinchen oder Weimar? By 
FRIEDRICH VON DER HEYDEN. Seebruck am Chi- 
emsee: Heering, 1946. Pp. 208. Rm. 4.80. 


Historische Aufsdtze zur preussisch-deutschen Ge- 
schichte: Sammelband zusammengestellt und her- 
ausgegeben anldsslich des 100 Geburtstags Franz 
Mehrings am 27 Febr. 1946. Berlin: Dietz, 1946. 
Pp. 276. Rm. 4. 


The question of German guilt. By Karu JASPERS- 
Translated by E. B. Asuton. New York: Dial, 
1947. Pp. 123. $2.00. 


German periodicals in 1947. Compiled by JoAcHIm 
JorsTEN. (‘‘New Germany reports,” No. 2.) Elm- 
hurst, N.Y.: The Compiler, 1947. Pp. 19. $5.00. 


The German press in 1947. Compiled by Joacut™ 
JorsTEN. (‘‘New Germany reports,” No. 1.) Elm- 
hurst, N.Y.: The Compiler, 1947. Pp. 20. $5.00. 


L’enfer organisé. By EUGEN Kocon. Paris: Hachette, 
1947. Fr. 300. 


Die Bewegung der deutschen Wirtschaft von 1800- 
1946: 16 Vorlesungen. By JUERGEN KuczyNSsKI. 
Berlin and Leipzig: Volk & Wissen, 1947. Pp. 
199. 

The abuse of learning: the failure of the German uni- 
versity. By FREDERIC LILGE. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1948. Pp. 184. $2.75. 


Deutsche Literatur im Zeitalter des Imperialismus. By 
Georc Luxacs. Berlin: Aufbau, 1947. Pp. 71. 


Die Niirnberger Dokumente: Studien zur deutschen 
Kriegspolitik, 1937-1945. By PETER DE MEN- 
DELSSOHN. Hamburg: Krueger, 1947. Pp. 423. 


Die Neutralitat Deutschlands und der Friede. (‘‘Schrif- 
ten der Heidelberger Aktionsgruppe zur Demo- 
kratie und zum freien Sozialismus,” No. 2.) 
Heidelberg: Schneider, 1947. Pp. 110. 

Reports on neutrality, denazification, and pro- 
posals for a peace statute for Germany. 

Lehren deutscher Geschichte: zur politischen Rolle des 
Finanzkapitals und der Junker. By ALBERT Nor- 
DEN. Berlin: Dietz, 1947. Pp. 279. 


Priest-workmen in Germany. By H. PERRIN. Trans- 
lated by R. SHEED. London: Sheed & Ward, 1947. 
Pp. 240. ros. 6d. 


Berlin reparations assignment: round one of the Ger- 
man peace settlement. By BENJAMIN ULYSSES 
RATCHFORD and WILLIAM D. Ross. Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press, 1947. Pp. 
271. $3.50. 


Leibniz und sein Russlandbild. By LIsELoTTE RIcu- 
TER. Berlin: Akademie, 1946. Pp. 163. 


1.G. Farben. By RicHarD SAsuty. New York: Boni 

& Gaer, 1947. Pp. 312. $3.00. 

The Interessen Gemeinschaft der Farben Indus- 
trie, commonly shortened to I.G. Farben, was 
the world’s most powerful cartel. It controlled more 
than three hundred and eighty firms scattered over 
Germany, along with five hundred enterprises in 
foreign countries, in a closely interlocking relation- 
ship. Party to two thousand cartel agreements, it 
manufactured forty-three major products which it 
distributed throughout the world. It had at its com- 
mand an army of scientists, industrialists, states- 
men, spies, saboteurs, and assorted conspirators. It 
served Adolf Hitler well; he could not have made 
war without it. 

Recently, in a twenty-thousand-word indictment 
the twenty-four leading officers of I.G. Farben were 
brought to trial at Nuremberg for wilfully engaging 
in activities which were indispensable to Germany’s 
aggressive warfare, the first such indictment against 
businessmen in history. The men who ran Farben 
were charged with the enslavement and mass murder 
of foreign workers and ‘‘the plunder and spoliation 
of public and private properties in the invaded coun- 
tries.” The giant trust had its own concentration 
camps, located alongside its major industries, for the 
punishment of dissenters. Through manipulation of 
its international cartel agreements, it succeeded in 
strengthening the German war potential by crip- 
pling production in enemy countries. It also stock- 
piled its own production in a form readily usable for 
war. It was the economic power behind German ag- 
gression. Clearly then, the story of I.G. Farben is an 
enormously important one for an understanding of 
the background of the two twentieth-century world 
wars. 

When American troops penetrated Germany in 
the closing days of the second World War, the job 
of investigating I.G. Farben was given to Colonel 
Bernard Bernstein, General Eisenhower’s financial 
adviser. Richard Sasuly, one of Colonel Bernstein’s 
staff, was chief of financial intelligence and liaison 
of the finance division of the United States military 
government. He was in a key position to study the 
nature and evidence of 1.G. ramifications. There was 
no trouble in finding the evidence. As soon as a town 
was taken, American agents entered it to secure the 
records and to cross-examine the resident employees 
of I.G. Farben. 

Sasuly’s account tells how, when, and where 
I.G. Farben exercised its power and what is happen- 
ing to that power now. Hoping for a large audience, 
the author has attempted to write a kind of true 
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mystery thriller to expose the international intrigue 
which brought the greatest war in history. He has 
succeeded to some extent in this task, but the value 
of his book as a contribution to historical scholarship 
is questionable. The text is loosely organized, repeti- 
tious, and written in an abrupt, choppy style. While 
the author is undoubtedly an experienced investiga- 
tor, he is obviously not at home in the field of his- 
torical research. The blurb calls the book ‘‘a thor- 
oughly documented account,” which is an exaggera- 
tion. There is not a single footnote to substantiate 
the many important statements; the references are 
given by chapters. Here again is an example of the 
unfortunate tendency among many popular writers 
to shy away from footnotes on the ground that such 
documentation means dry-as-dust scholarship. In a 
book exposing I.G. Farben, footnotes are not only 
desirable but necessary. There is an extensive ap- 
pendix consisting for the most part of excerpts from 
material submitted to the Kilgore committee (sub- 
committee of the United States senate committee on 
military affairs, 79th congress) by Colonel Bern- 
stein’s investigators. This appendix material could 
well have been incorporated into the text. 

The author deserves great credit for his initiative 
in bringing this story to the attention of the Ameri- 
can public. Books of this kind undoubtedly play an 
important role in the awakening of public opinion to 
the menace of ‘‘I.G. Farbenism.” It is to be hoped, 
however, that all the material on this company 
which was gathered by American investigators will 
be turned over eventually to professional historians 
for analysis, organization, and proper documenta- 
tion. Work of this kind will provide an effective 
weapon in the continuing struggle against the 
world’s most powerful and insidious cartel. 


Louis L. SNYDER 


Rencontre del’ Allemagne. By AURELIEN SAUVAGEOT. 
Paris: Nord-Sud, 1947. Pp. 368. Fr. 325. 


Rétsel um Deutschland, 1933-1945. By BERNHARD 
SCHWERTFEGER. Heidelberg: Winter, 1947. Pp. 
574- 


German experience with social insurance. By WALTER 
Sutzpacu. (‘‘Studies in individual and collective 
security,” No. 2.) New York: National Industrial 
Conference Board, 1947. Pp. 134. $1.00. 


Reise durch den letzten Akt. By ISA VERMEHREN. 
Hamburg: Christian Wegner, 1947. Pp. 233. 
A discussion of the physical and psychological 
factors at work in the German concentration 
camps. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Lincoln’s Inn: its history and tradition. By Str Wi1- 


LIAM VALENTINE BALL. (‘‘Inns of court,’”’ No. 1.) 
London: Stevens, 1947. Pp. 285. 10s. 6d. 


AND NOTICES 


The character of England. Edited by ERNEST Bar- 
KER. Oxford: Clarendon Press; London: Cum- 
berlege, 1947. Pp. 595. 308. 

A collection of essays dealing with English social 
life. 


A short history of English education: from 1760 to 
1944. By H. C. BARNARD. London: University of 
London Press, 1947. Pp. 400. 18s. 


Flora Shaw. By E. Moperty BELL. London: Con- 
stable, 1947. Pp. 310. 15s. 
A biography of the first woman correspondent of 
the London Times. 


Bernard Shaw. By Eric RussELL BENTLEY. (‘‘Mak- 
ers of modern literature” series.) Norfolk, Conn.: 
New Directions, 1947. Pp. 267. $2.00. 


I fight to live. By R. Bootusy. London: Gollancz, 
1947. Pp. 454. 21s. 
Memoirs of the independent Tory leader which 
cover the period from 1922 to the present day. 


Inside the Left: thirty years of platform, press, prison, 
and parliament. By ARCHIBALD FENNER BROCK- 
way. London: Allen, 1947. Pp. 352. 15s. 


Secret session speeches by Winston Churchill. Com- 
piled with an introduction and notes by CHARLES 
EaApE. New York: Simon & Schuster, 1946. Pp. 
114. $2.00. 


John Milton at St. Paul’s School: a study of ancient 
rhetoric in English Renaissance education. By 
DoNALD LEMEN CLARK. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1948. Pp. 269. $3.50. 

Grimshaw of Haworth: a study in eighteenth century 
evangelicalism. By GEORGE G. CRAGG. With a 
foreword by the Rt. Rev. THoMAS BLOOMER. 
London: Canterbury, 1947. Pp. 128. 6s. 


England and the modern world. By C. Evuts. London: 
Pitman, 1947. Pp. 307. 6s. 6d. 


Catalogue of political and personal satires preserved in 
the department of prints and drawings in the Brit- 
ish Museum. Vol. VIII, 1801-1810. By Mary 
Dorotuy GEorRGE. London: Printed by order 
of the Trustees, 1947. Pp. 1079. £4 10s. 


England: a history of the homeland. By HENRY 
Hamitton’ (“Primers for the age of plenty,” ed. 
LANCELOT HOGBEN, No. 4.) New York: Norton, 
1948. Pp. 597. $6.00. 


Old diplomacy. By Lorp HARDINGE OF PENHURST. 
London: Murray, 1947. Pp. 288. 18s. 

The case for conservatism. By Quintin Hocc. West 
Drayton, Middlesex: Penguin, 1947. Pp. 320. 1s. 

English home-life, 1500-1800. By CurisTINA HOLE. 
London: Batsford, 1947. Pp. 184. 15s. 


The London compositor: documents relating to wages, 
working conditions, and customs of the London 
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printing trade, 1785-1900. Edited by Exuic 
Howe. Toronto: Oxford University Press, 1947. 
Pp. 528. $9.00. 


The quadrant and the quili: written in honor of Cap- 
tain Samuel Sturmy ‘‘a tryed and trusty seaman 
and author of the ‘Mariner’s Magazine’ 1669.” By 
C. E. Kenny. Limited ed. London: Edwards, 
1947. Pp. 166. 63s. 

A compilation of seventeenth-century naval doc- 
uments. 


A Norfolk gallery. By R. W. KetTroN-CREMER. Lon- 
don: Faber, 1948. Pp. 256. 21s. 


Bristol charters, 1509-1899. Edited by R. C. LATHAM. 
(“Bristol Record Society publications,” Vol. 
XXI.) Bristol: The Society, 1947. Pp. 254. 


The House of Pitt. By Str TRESHAM LEVER. London: 
Murray, 1947. Pp. 378. 21s. 


Comes the reckoning. By R. H. Bruce LOCKHART. 
London: Putnam, 1947. Pp. 384. 18s. 


Memoirs of the director-general of the British 
political warfare executive. 


From sea to sky, 1910-1945. By StR ARTHUR LONG- 
MORE, air chief marshal. London: Geoffrey Bles, 
1946. Pp. 304. 18s. 

While a naval officer in 1910 Arthur Longmore 
took up flying as a result of the spin of a coin. His 
memoirs cover a period of thirty-five years in which 
military aviation developed tremendous power. Al- 
though his early chapters have great charm and in- 
terest for the student of aviation, the historian will 
find his account of the war in the Middle East from 
1940 to 1941 most valuable. The author was com- 
mander of the Middle East Air Force from the be- 
ginning of hostilities in that theater until the end of 
the Greek campaign. He provides the reader 
with facts and figures on the Allied and Axis 
air forces in the Middle East hitherto unavailable. 
British reverses in the Mediterranean area during 
the spring of 1941 can best be understood in the 
light of these revelations. Certainly Air Chief Mar- 
shal Longmore had a difficult assignment. 

On April 30, 1941, at the conclusion of the ill- 
fated Greek campaign and at the time of the rebel- 
lion in Iraq, Longmore was abruptly relieved. One 
reads between the lines that this action was another 
of Winston Churchill’s interventions in the military 
affairs of the Middle East. His successor, Air Chief 
Marshal Tedder, was fortunate enough to hold com- 
mand at a time when the flow of men and equip- 
ment into this theater enabled the United Nations 
to gain complete supremacy in the air. Longmore 
took his retirement with magnificent spirit; in the 
latter days of the war he served as a volunteer skip- 
per of a motor patrol boat with the relative rank of 
chief petty officer. Not the least valuable part of this 
book is the fine thirty-page collection of photo- 
graphs. 

H. A. DEWEERD 


The street trader’s lot, London 1851. By HENRY 
MAYHEW and S. RusinsTeEIN. London: Sylvan, 
1947. Pp. 169. 12s. 6d. 


A Victorian diarist: later extracts from the journals of 


Mary, Lady Monkswell, 1895-1909. Edited by 
the Hon. E. C. F. Cotrer. Forest Hills, N.Y.: 
Transatlantic Arts, 1947. Pp. 239. $4.80. 


A biography of the common man of the city of York. 
By J. B. Morre tt. London: Batsford, 1947. Pp. 
220. 12s. 6d. 


The journeys of Celia Fiennes. Edited by Curisto- 
PHER Morris. With a foreword by G. M. 
TREVELYAN. London: Cresset, 1947. Pp. 376. 
8s. 6d. 


A seventeenth-century travel diary. 


Labour marches on. By JoHN PARKER. Harmonds- 
worth, Middlesex: Penguin, 1947. Pp. 220. 1s. 


Walter Howard Frere, bishop of Truro. By C. S. 
PuILiips and OruHeRs. London: Faber, 1947. Pp. 
216. 16s. 


Le parti travailliste de Grande-Bretagne. By FERNAND 
RENAUDEAU. (‘‘Histoire du travail” series.) 
Paris: Aubier, 1947. Pp. 288. Fr. 225. 


The British post office: a history. By HOWARD ROBIN- 
sON. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University 
Press, 1948. Pp. 467. $7.50. 


The Victoria history of the county of Warwick. Edited 
by L. F. Satzman. Vol. IV. Oxford: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press; London: Cumberlege, 1947. Pp. 
263. 428. 


The Royal Manx Fencibles. By B. E. SARGEAUNT. 
Aldershot, Southampton: Gale & Polden, 1947. 
Pp. 101. 10s. 

A history of the corps first raised by the Duke of 

Atholl in 1779. 


The mirror of music, 1844-1944: A century of musical 
life in Britain as reflected in the “‘Musical Times.” 
By Percy A. SCHOLES. 2 vols., Oxford: Novello & 
Oxford University Press; London: Cumberlege, 
1947. Pp. 964. 528s. 6d. 


Private letters of the seventeenth century. By Str 
WALTER Scott. Edited by DouGLas GRANT. Ox- 
ford: Oxford University Press, 1947. Pp. 109. 
7s. 6d. 


The co-operative movement at home and abroad. By 
HEBE Spautt and D. H. Kay. London: Macmil- 
lan, 1947. Pp. 191. 4s. 

Visitations in the diocese of Lincoln, 1517-1531. Vol. 
III. Edited by A. Hamitton THompson. (‘‘Publi- 
cations of the Lincoln Record Society,” Vol. 
XXXVII.) Lincoln: The Society, 1947. Pp. 289. 


The history of the ‘‘Times.” Vol. Ill, The twentieth 
century test, 1884-1912. New York: Macmillan, 
1947. Pp. 862. $6.50. 
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Hartlib, Dury and Comenius: gleanings from Hartlib’s 
papers. By G. H. TurNnBULL. Liverpool: Univer- 
sity of Liverpool Press; London: Hodder & 
Stoughton, 1947. Pp. 477. 30s. 

History of England. By E. L. Woopwarp. (“Home 
study books” series.) London: Methuen, 1947. 
Pp. 273. 4s. 6d. 

The Scottish realm: an approach to the political and 
constitutional history of Scotland. By DUNCAN H. 
MACNEILL. Glasgow: Donaldson, 1947. Pp. 296. 
12s. 6d. 

IRELAND 


The Irish tradition. By Rosin FLower. Oxford: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1947. Pp. 173. 8s. 6d. 

Wesley’s one and twenty visits to Ireland. By R. 
Harre. London: Epworth, 1947. Pp. 192. 6s. 


The pursuit of Robert Emmet. By HELEN LANDRETH. 
New York: Whittlesey, McGraw-Hill, 1948. Pp. 
425. $3.75. 

ITALY 

La repubblica di Mussolini. By F. BELLOTTI. Milan: 
Zagara, 1947. Pp. 232. L. 350. 

La tragedia degli italiani vissuta da un italiano. By 
C. Bozzt. (‘‘Documenti e testimonianze,”’ Vol. 
VII.) Rome: Leonardo, 1947. Pp. 164. L. 250. 


Storia della Université di Perugia. By G. ERMINI. 
Bologna: Zanichelli, 1947. Pp. 762. L. 1,200. 

Il risorgimento di M. D’Azeglio. By A. M. GHISAL- 
BERTI. Rome: Edizioni italiane, 1946. Pp. 212. 
L. 370. 

La Controriforma in Italia. By M. PEtTROCCHI. 
Rome: Ave, 1947. Pp. 280. L. 275. 


LOW COUNTRIES 
Spinola et la Belgique, 1601-1627. By JosEPH LE- 


FEVRE. (‘‘Notre passé” series.) Brussels: Renais- 
sance du Livre, 1947. Pp. 113. 


William the Silent. By Nina BAKER. New York: 
Vanguard, 1947. Pp. 271. $2.50. 

Geschiedenis van Antwerpen. (History of Antwerp.] 
Vol. IX, Met Oosternrijk en onder de Franschen, 
1715-1814 de politische Orde. (With Austria and 
under the French, 171: -1814: the political order. | 
By FLoris Prims. Antwerp: Standaard-Boekh, 
1947. Pp. 226. Fr. 80. 

Orange on top: Dutch post-war recovery. By A. ROYAL- 
TON-Kiscu. Leiden: Sijthoff, 1946. Pp. 70. FI. 
3.50. 

SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 

Documentos inéditos para la historia de Espatia. By 
the DUKE oF ALBA and OTHERS. Vol. V. Madrid: 
Maestre, 1947. Pp. 260. Pes. 75. 

Insomnie espagnole: les secrets d’une dictature. By 
VicTor ALBA. Paris: Atlas, 1947. Pp. 220. Fr. 120. 
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Ocaso y fin de un reinado (Alfonso XIII): los reys en 
el destierro. By MELCHOR ALMAGRO SAN Martin. 
(“Paginas de historia contempordnea”’ series.) 
Madrid: Aguidado, 1947. Pp. 344. Pes.2s5. 

Legazpi: historia de la conquista de Filipinas. By 
JOSE DE ARTECHE. Zarauz: Icharopena, 1947. Pp. 
190. Pes. 27. 

L’ Amérique des conquistadores. By JEAN BABELON, 
(“Grandes époques de l’histoire’’ series.) Paris: 
Hachette, 1947. Pp. 288. Fr. 200. 


Internacionalistas Espanoles del siglo XVIII: Don 
Joseph de Olmeda J. Leén, 1740-1805. By ALE- 
JANDRO HERRERO Rubio. (‘‘University of Valla- 
dolid, Seminario de Estudios Internacionales” 
series.) Valladolid: Martin, 1947. Pp. 243. Pes. 30. 


Report from Spain. By JOHN EMMET HuGues. New 
York: Holt, 1947. Pp. 323. $3.00. 

Goya in the democratic tradition. By FRANcIS Don- 
ALD KLINGENDER. London: Sidgwick, 1946. Pp. 
230. 428. 

The fall of the Spanish American Empire. By SAt- 
VADOR DE MapariAGa. London: Hollis & Carter, 
1947. Pp. 443. 21s. 

Alva y sus alrededores. By J. MARTINEZ DE Mari- 
GoRTA. Vitoria: Igor, 1947. Pp. 104. Pes. to. 

Por qué cayé Alfonso XIII: evolucién y disolucién de 
los partidos histéricos durante su reinado. By 
GABRIEL MAuRA GAMAzO and MELCHOR FER- 
NANDEZ ALMAGRO. Madrid: Ambos Mundos, 
1947. Pp. 545. Pes. 65. 

Alfonso XIII: artifice de la II Reptblica Espanola. 
By Luts Ortiz y Estrapa. Madrid: Libros y 
Revistas, 1947. Pp. 149. Pes. 15. 

Anecdotario histérico contempordneo. Vol. III, Es- 
tampas del siglo XIX: episodios histéricos, pdgi- 
nas de mi archivo y apuntes para mis memorias. 
By Nata to Rivas [SAntT1Aco]. Madrid: Editora 
nacional, 1947. Pp. 336. Pes. 25. 

La casita del Principe de El Escorial. By SAMUEL 
Ruiz Petayo. Madrid: Bruno del Amo, 1947. 
Pp. 94. Pes. 7. 

Génesis del descubrimiento: los Portugueses. By AN- 
TIONO BALLESTEROS BERETTA and JAIME Cor- 
TESAO. (‘‘Historia de América y de los pueblos 
americanos,” Vol. III.) Barcelona: Tela, 1947. 
Pes. 267. 


La conquéte portugaise. By RENE CONNARD. Paris: 
Médicis, 1947. Pp. 164. Fr. 150. 

Vida de Santa Isabel, reina de Portugal. By J. LE 
BRUNN. Madrid: Apostolado de la Prensa, 1947. 
Pp. 164. Pes. 4. 

Portuguese voyages, 1498-1663. Edited by CHARLES 
Davin Levy. (‘‘Everyman’s library” series.) Lon- 
don: Dent, 1947. Pp. 360. 4s. 
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A history of Portugal. By H. V. Livermore. New 
York: Macmillan, 1948. Pp. 502. $1o. 


POLAND AND THE BALTIC 


Gallant general, Tadeusz Kosciuszko. By ANTONI 
Gronowicz. Translated by SAMUEL SORGEN- 
sTEIN. New York: Scribner, 1947. Pp. 136. $2.50. 


Histoire de Pologne. By Epovarp KRAKOWSKI. 
(‘‘Pour comprendre l'histoire” series.) Paris: 
Myrte, 1947. Pp. 288. Fr. 297. 


I saw Poland betrayed. By ARTHUR BLIss LANE. In- 
dianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill, 1948. Pp. 344. $3.50. 


Finland and World War IT, 1939-1944. Edited by 
Joun H. WuortNnen. New York: Ronald, 1948. 
Pp. 228. $3.50. 

RUSSIA 

Towards an understanding of Russia: a study in policy 
and strategy. By WLODZIMIERZ BACZKOWSKI. 
Jerusalem: Hamadpis Liphshitz Press, 1947. Pp. 
215. 

Our age of conflict has resulted in a scarcity of 
many commodities except one—books on ‘‘under- 
standing Russia.’ Searchlights have been recently 
focused upon the U.S.S.R. from Europe and America 
in an endeavor to comprehend the behavior or the 
“soul” of the Russians. Here we have some more 
light cast on the subject, this time coming from 
Jerusalem. Let us see whether this one makes the 
“riddle wrapped in a mystery inside an enigma” 
hiding behind an iron curtain more comprehensible. 

The book starts off with forty-four pages of plati- 
tudes under the title of ‘“The substance of Russia’s 
power.” A great deal of effort is spent to prove that 
Russian culture is neither homogeneous nor coales- 
cent. With the aid of a long list of conveniently 
though very crudely selected citations Baczkowski 
deducts that Russia is in nature Asiatic. Numerous 
references and carefully chosen sentences from vari- 
ous writers are whipped together to concoct a pre- 
determined conclusion. 

Similar packing tricks are employed by the au- 
thor in an endeavor to show that Russian culture 
and Russian totalitarianism bear deep imprints of 
Byzantium and Mongolia. Not content yet, he goes 
further, stating that even Russian military strategy 
throughout the ages down to Stalingrad constitutes 
a legacy of Genghis Khan. When, however, the Rus- 
sian intelligence service comes up for discussion, the 
author allows his emotions and fancy to dominate all 
deductions. Not even obvious distortions of history 
can deter him from his apostolic enthusiasm to un- 
mask the Mongolian physiognomy of Russia. Thus, 
to say that young Ordin-Nashchokin, who escaped 
abroad in the seventeenth century, was kidnapped 
and ‘‘made an end of” in the manner of Tsarevich 
Alexis is contrary to all the facts (p. 26). To say that 
“at the time of Nicholas I, Russian agents with 
diplomatic passports kidnapped and murdered Rus- 
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sian revolutionaries residing abroad” without citing 
any evidence only adds to the suspicion of the writ- 
ter’s scholarly integrity. To say that the present 
government of Russia ‘“‘exploits without the slight- 
est shame the labor of about 190,000,000 semi- 
slaves” (p. 43) reveals virulent passion rather than 
detached judgment. To lump such cases as that of 
Generals Miiller and Koutyepov, Petliura, Trotsky, 
and others into a single group and to state that these 
were all victims of Bolshevist kidnapers in order to 
force a conclusion that these instances only prove 
the ‘‘Oriental practice of liquidating and spying” 
shows total ignorance of, or an embittered indiffer- 
ence to, facts. 

At times one detects a pythonic tendency in 
Baczkowski’s writing, foretelling with the daring of 
a syndicated columnist. The rise of nationalism in 
the U.S.S.R., he predicts, is bound to turn into a 
‘new additional source of strength, for it allows the 
Kremlin to extract from the Russian masses an 
additional tribute of blood and sweat” (p. 77). He 
foresees no mellowing in Soviet policies whether at 
home or abroad, since Bolshevism is nothing but a 
religion characterized by ‘‘spiritual vigor, deep 
pathos and atheistic fanaticism” (p. 131). Nor does 
Baczkowski believe in any of the Kremlin’s peace 
intentions, since the entire history of Russia is based 
on war. Russia fought Polovtsys, Kipchaks, and 
others throughout the centuries, hence, war is a 
‘‘reality of life in Russia [that] has penetrated deeply 
into the whole substance of the Russian State and 
become its fundamental feature” (p. 141). 

Is the reader led ‘‘towards an understanding of 
Russia” by this latest book? As one plows through its 
turgid phraseology, an irresistible desire appears at 
the end to cite the lines of F. I. Tyutchev which for 
some inexplicable reason Baczkowski quotes at the 
beginning of his book: 


‘Russia cannot be understood by reason, 
Apply the common rule to her, ’tis treason, 
Her nature is her own, the poet saith; 
Russia can be understood by faith.” 


ANATOLE G. MAzOuUR 


Bor’ba za pobedu Velikoi Oktyabr’skoi sotzialestiches- 
koi revolyutzii na Urale. |The struggle for the vic- 
tory of the great October Soviet Revolution in the 
Urals.] Sverdlovsk: Sverdlovsk Publishers, 1947 . 
Pp. 144. 2r. 70k. 


Russia and the Russians. By EDWARD CRANKSHAW . 
New York: Viking, 1948. Pp. 223. $3.00. 


Years of war, 1441-1945. By VAsILIf SEMENOVICH 
Grossman. Translated by ELIZABETH DONNELLY 
and RosE PxoKorlev. New York: Universal Dis- 
tributors, 1946. Pp. 451. $2.50. 


Russian literature from Pushkin to the present day. 
By RIcHARD Hare. (‘“‘Home study books’”’ se- 
ries.) London: Methuen, 1947. Pp. 258. 4s. 6d. 
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Istoriya Sovietskoi procuratury v vazhneishikh doku- 
mentakh. |History of the Soviet office of prosecu- 
tor as reflected in the most important documents] 
Moscow: Ministry of Justice of the U.S.S.R., 
1947. Pp. 544. 11F. 


M.1. Kalinin i Piterskie nabochie. {|M.1. Kalinin and 
the Petrograd workers.] Leningrad: Leningrad 
Party Committee of the All Russian Communist 
Party, 1947. Pp. 256. 8r. 


Engels i estestvoznanie. [Engels and natural science.] 
By B. M. Keprov. Moscow: Academy of Sci- 
ences of the U.S.S.R., 1947. Pp. 480. or. 


Ocherki po istorii srednei shkoly. [Essays in the his- 
tory of secondary schools.] By N. A. KoNsTANTI- 
NOV. Moscow: Academy of Pedagogical Sci- 
ence of R.S.F.S.R., 1947. Pp. 248. 5r. 85k. 


Storia della Russia. By E. Lo Gatto. Florence: San- 
soni, 1947. Pp. 196. L. 1,500. 


Manufaktura pri Petre I. (Manufacturing under 
Peter I.|] Moscow: Academy of Sciences of the 
U.S.S.R., 1947. Pp. 192. or. 


Russia in flux. By StR JOHN Maynarp. Edited and 
abridged by S. HADEN GuEstT from Russia in flux 
and The Russian peasant and other studies. With 
a foreword by Str BERNARD PareEs. New York: 
Macmillan, 1948. Pp. 564. $6.50. 


Soviet Russia: the land and its people. By NICHOLAS 
MIKHAILOV and VADIM POKSHISHEVSKY. Trans- 
lated by GEoRGE H. Hanna. New York: Sheri- 
dan, 1948. Pp. 383. $3.50. 


Moskva serdtze nashei rodiny. |Moscow, the heart of 
our fatherland.] Moscow: Moscow Worker. 1947, 
Pp. €85. 3r. 


Nikolai Gogol. By VLADIMIR NABAKOv. London: 
Nicholson & Watson, 1947. Pp. 164. 8s. 6d. 


Istoriya narodnogo khozyaistva S.S.S.R. |History of 
the national economy of the U.S.S.R.] By P. I. 
PYASHCHENKO. Moscow: Academy of Sciences 
of the U.S.S.R., 1947. Pp. 332. ror. 


Ocherki diplomaticheskoi istorii Russko-Yaponskoy 
voiny, 1895-1907. {Essays in the diplomatic his- 
tory of the Russo-Japanese War, 1895-1907.] By 
B. A. Romanov. Moscow: Academy of Sciences 
of the U.S.S.R., 1947. Pp. 496. 32r. 


A digest of the Krasnyi Arkhiv (Red Archives): a his- 
torical journal of the central archive department of 
the U.S.S.R. Part I, Vols. IH-XXX. Compiled, 
translated, and annotated by LEonm S. RuBIn- 
CHEK. Edited by Louise M. BouTELLE and 
Gorpon W. TuHayer. Cleveland, Ohio: Cleve- 
land Public Library, 1947. Pp. 394. 

Russia’s post-war economy. By HARRY SCHWARTZ. 
Syracuse, N.Y.: Syracuse University Press, 1947. 
Pp. 119. $1.00. 
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Medicine and health in the Soviet Union. By HENRY 
ERNEST SIGERIST and JULIA OLDER. New York: 
Citadel, 1947. Pp. 383. $4.00. 


Moskva na strazhe rodiny. [Moscow, guardian of the 
fatherland.] By V. L. SNEGrREv. Moscow: Mos- 
cow Worker, 1947. Pp. 188. 17r. 

A history of Moscow from the twelfth to the 
eighteenth century. 


220 let Akademii Nauk S.S.S.R. [220 years of the 
Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R.] Vol. II. 
Moscow : Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R., 
1947 Pp. 756. 42r. 

Rossiya i tridtzatiletnyaya voina, 1618-1648. [Russia 
and the Thirty Years’ War, 1618-48.] By O. 
L. VAINSHTEIN. Moscow: State Political 
Publishers, 1947. Pp. 216. 8r. 


Pattern for world revolution. By YPSILON. New York: 
Ziff-Davis, 1948. Pp. 479. $3.50. 


SCANDINAVIA 


The economic development of Iceland through World 
War IT. By WILttaM C. CHAMBERLAIN. (‘‘Studies 
in history, economics, and public law,”’ No. 531. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1947. 
Pp. 141. $2.25. 


Axel Wenner-Gren: the sphinx of Sweden. By STANLY 
Ross. New York: News Background, 1947. Pp. 
60. $5.00. 


NEAR EAST 


Vétny epos Balkdnu. (Eternal epos of the Balkans.] 
By V. Frata. Prague: Borovy, 1947. Pp. 339. 
Ké. 210. 

Actually, this series of impressions of the Bal- 
kans by a Czech artist is more than a travel-book. 
Nearly every page carries some historical informa- 
tion (usually of the little-known kind) which the 
author has gathered from the natives or from read- 
ing native histories. It is true that none of this in- 
formation is really systematized and intended for the 
historian; but the historian interested in the Balkans 
will gain a great, deal therefrom. Numerous valuable 
photographs of historical background are scattered 
throughout. 

JosepH S. RouceKk 


The silent people speak. By ROBERT ST. JOHN. Gar- 
den City, N.Y.: Doubleday, 1948. Pp. 413. $4.00. 
War and peace experiences of the Balkan peoples. 

Economics of Islam: a comparative study. By S. M. 
AumaD. London: Luzac, 1947. Pp. 191. 8s. 

L’Islam et ?U.R.S.S. By FRANGOIS DE ROMAIN- 
VILLE. Paris: Hermes, 1947. Fr. 170. 

Les institutions politiques du Liban: des communau- 


tés traditionnelles al’ état moderne. By P. RONDOT. 
(‘Publications de |’Institut d’Etude de l’Orient 
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Palestine personalia, 1947. Edited by PERETz Corn- 
FEILD. Tel Aviv: Palestine Personalia, 1947. Pp. 
360. £3. 


Palestine in the light of international law. By ERNST 
FRANKENSTEIN. (FRANK E. WARNER, pseud.). 
New York: Jewish Agency for Palestine, 1947. 
Pp. 54. $0.25. 

Co-operative Palestine: the story of Histadrut. By 
SAMUEL KURLAND. With a foreword by JOSEPH 
SCHLOSSBERG. New York: Sharon, 1947. Pp. 276. 
$3.00. 


Cook’s tour to the Holy Land in 1874: the letters of 
William Henry Leighton. London: James, 1947. 
Pp. 86. ros. 


Approach to Palestine. By RoBIN MAuGuam. Lon- 
don: Falcon, 1947. Pp. 100. 5s. 


Palestine, carrefour brilant. By MARCEL PICARD. 
Paris: Dupont, 1947. Pp. 228. Fr. 150. 


Palestine in revolt. By JOHANN J. SMERTENKO. 
(‘Comprehensive reports on world affairs,’’ Con- 
fidential report No. 26.) New York: News Back- 
ground, 1947. Pp. 98. $2.00. 


Report of the United Nations Special Committee on 
Palestine. Vol. I, Report to the general assembly. 
Vol. Il, Annexes, appendix and maps. Vol. III, 
Annex A: oral evidence presented at public meet- 
ings. (‘‘Ofiicial records of the second séssion of the 
general assembly,” Supplement No. 11.) New 
York: International Documents Service, Colum- 
bia University Press, 1947. Pp. 65+64+247. 
$0.75 +$0.75+$2.00. 


Le Bosphore tant aimé. By VERA DuMESNIL. Paris: 
Paix, 1947. Pp. 240. Fr. 150. 


MIDDLE EAST 


La découverte de l’Asie. By V. V. BARTHOLD. Trans- 
lated by H. NrkiTINe. (‘‘Bibliothéque histo- 
rique”’ series.) Paris: Payot, 1947. Fr. 450. 


Richer by Asia. By EpmMonp Taytor. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1947. Pp. 432. $3.75. 


Edmond Taylor, author of The strategy of terror 
(Boston, 1940), which shocked the American reader 
into realization of the dangers of psychological war- 
fare as practiced by the Axis powers, has contrib- 
uted a second valuable study of psychology and 
civilization in his Richer by Asia. The author has 
accepted literally the suggestion of Somerset 
Maugham that men of the West should live in 
India and observe Indian society in order to coun- 
terbalance the evils of occidentalism. 

Taylor uses as the foundation the materials fash- 
ioned by the psychiatrist in order to construct a the- 
ory of institutional delusion with which many West- 
ern thinkers are obsessed. He describes Richer by 
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Asia as a “‘book of curious travels and discoveries 
and adventures in the mind” (p. 3) and emphasizes 
the point that the discoveries and adventures relate 
to Western as well as to Eastern societies and are 
connected with the problems of peace more than of 
war. He is convinced that his activities actually are 
‘‘participation in the unity of mankind, and, as such, 
they . . . bear upon the central problem of our time: 
The founding of a planetary commonwealth to 
achieve lasting peace upon our planet, Earth, before 
its inhabitants succeed in disintegrating it” (p. 3). 

The titles of some of the chapters indicate the 
character of the book: ‘‘Our tribe is man,” ‘The art 
of awareness,” “‘The pathology of imperialism,” “A 
quiet visit with the gods,” ‘“‘The problem of back- 
wardness,” ‘““The philosophy of integration,” and 
‘The virus of race.” 

Chapter vi, dealing with ‘“‘The virus of race,” is 
an important contribution to the study of racialism. 
In these pages Taylor analyzes the position of the 
English in India and points out that most of them 
regard the some three hundred and ninety million 
Indians as servants. Studies are included of Gandhi 
and Nehru, and from these investigations the prob- 
lem is broadened to include all Asia. ‘“The revolu- 
tions of Asia, like all revolutions, were economic and 
political. They were struggles for bread and power, 
but more... they were struggles for human dig- 
nity. They were struggles to win for the peoples of 
Asia the Four Freedoms we promised them and a 
fifth freedom we have failed to realize was just as 
basic—Freedom from Contempt” (pp. 101~2). 

This is a mature study for mature readers. More 
books like Richer by Asia will help usher in a society 
of world citizens. 

Tuomas E. ENNIS 


Asia in the modern world. By H. VENKATASUBBIAH. 
New Delhi: Indian Council of World Affairs, 
1947. Pp. 118. Rs. 5. 


The British in Asia. By G. Wint. London: Faber, 
1947. Pp. 224. 12s. 6d. 


Letters of Sri Aurobindo. London: Luzac, 1947. Pp. 
416. 138. 


Lachit Bar phukan and his times: history of the Assam- 
Mogul conflicts of 1667-1671. By S. K. BHUYAN. 
Gauhati: Probsthain, 1947. Pp. 224. 8s. 


Local finance in India. By GYAN CHAND. Allahabad: 
Kitabistan. Pp. 339. Rs. 9. 


Indian industry: today and tomorrow. By E. Da Cos- 
TA. London: Longmans, 1947. Pp. 166. 4s. 6d. 


The Indian national congress. By H. N. DASGUPTA. 
Vol. I. Calcutta: Probsthain, 1947. Pp. 282. 
10s. 6d. 


Subhas Chandra Bose: a biography. By H. N. Das- 
GuPTA. Calcutta: Probsthain, 1947. Pp. 254. 
10s. 6d. 
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John Company at work: a study of European expan- 
sion in India in the late eighteenth century. 
By Ho.tpen Furser. (‘‘Harvard historical 
studies,”’ Vol. LV.) Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1948. Pp. 407. $6.00. 


Biographical studies in modern Indian education. By 
H. V. Hampton. Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 1947. Pp. 256. 10s. 6d. 


Tom Munro Saheb, governor of Madras: a portrait 
with a selection of his letters. By P. R. Krisu- 
NASWAMI. With a foreword by Str ARCHIBALD 
EDWARD Nye. Madras: Higginbothams, 1947. 
Pp. 237. 48. 6d. 


Shah Alam II and his court: narrative of the transac- 
tions at the court of Delhi from 1771-1779. By A. L. 
H. Porter. Edited with an introduction and notes 
by P. C. Gupta. London: Probsthain, 1947. Pp. 
124. 10s. 6d. 


I.N.A. and the August revolution. By MANABENDRA 
NatTH Roy. With appendixes by KAuTILya. Cal- 
cutta: Renaissance, 1946. Pp. 105. Rs. 2. 


The political thought of Tagore. By SEN SAcua. Cal- 
cutta: General Printers & Publishers, 1947. Pp. 
360. Rs. 10. 


I.N.A. heroes: autobiographies of Major General 
Shahnawaz, Prem K. Sahgal and Gurbax Singh 
Dhillon of the Azad Hind Fauj. Edited by Dur- 
LAB SINGH. Lahore: Hero, 1947. Pp. 266. Rs. 4.8. 


India. By W. H. C. WerpPeERT. (‘Historical series.’’) 
London: Hutchinson, 1947. Pp. 135. 6s. 


FAR EAST AND THE PACIFIC ISLANDS 


Culture of the Far East in northern California: a check 
list of books and pamphlets available to students of 
inter-cultural relations. Compiled by WILDER 
BENTLEY. With a supplementary list of books on 
Japanese culture in the William Dallam Armes 
collection of Japanese prints, compiled by 
Curura Osata. Stockton, Calif.: Stockton Jun- 
ior College, 1947. Pp. 14. $0.25. 


The Far East: a history of the impact of the West on 
eastern Asia. By PAuL HIBBERT CLYDE. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, 1948. Pp. 862. 


Post-war governments of the Far East. Edited by 
TAYLOR COLE and JOHN H. HALLOWELL. Reprint- 
ed from the Journal of politics. Gainesville, Fla.: 
Kallman, 1947. Pp. 744. $1.75. 


New cycle in Asia: selected documents on major inter- 
national developments in the Far East, 1943-1047. 
Edited with notes and an introduction by Har- 
otp R. Isaacs. New York: Macmillan, 1947. 
Pp. 212. $3.00. 


Danger from the East. By RicHarp E. LAUTERBACH. 
New York: Harper, 1947. Pp. 422. $3.75. 
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The expansion of Europe into the Far East. By Str 
Joun T. Pratt. London: Sylvan, 1947. Pp. 218. 
tos. 6d. 


Labor problems in southeast Asia. By VIRGINIA Mc- 
LEAN TuHompson. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1947. Pp. 301. $4.00. 


China handbook, 1937-10945: a comprehensive survey 
of major developments in China in eight years of 
war. By the CHINESE MINISTRY OF INFORMATION, 
Edited by HoLitrncton K. Tonc and OTHERS, 
Revised and enlarged with a 1946 supplement. 
New York: Macmillan, 1947. Pp. 862. $6.00. 


American agent. By MARK GAYN and JOHN CALp- 
WELL. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1947. Pp. 
220. $3.00. 


American agent is an exciting tale of action. John 
Caldwell, born of missionary parents, tells his story 
to Mark Gayn, an “Old China Hand.” 

Caldwell was sent to the province of Fukien by 
the United States government in order to fight the 
war against Japan with the weapons of the press. 
The account tells of his manner of servicing more 
than one-half the papers of China with information 
from Allied sources. On the side, he brought a mot- 
ley crowd of Chinese—smugglers, politicians, and 
petty war lords—into the American camp. 

The most valuable portions of American agent for 
the student of history are those dealing with the ac- 
tivities of smugglers. ‘‘Chinese provincial govern- 
ments and army commands were paid to shut their 
eyes to this thing, which was so patently evil. ... 
Entire fronts went inactive while Chinese armies en- 
gaged in petty graft or smuggling” (pp. 106-7). 
This book deserves inclusion in all selected bibliog- 
raphies of the second World War. 


Tuomas E. ENNIS 


La Chine. By G. JAEGER-Stvux. (“‘Triptique”’ series.) 
Paris: Massé, 1947. Fr. 120. 


Old China Hands: and the foreign office. By NATHAN 
A. Pevcovits. Published under the auspices of 
the American Institute of Pacific Relations. New 
York: King’s Crown Press, 1948. Pp. 302. $3.75. 


The constitutional structure of modern China. By 
W. Y. Tsao. Melbourne: Melbourne University 
Press, 1947. Pp. 304. 12s. 6d. 


Last chance in China. By FREDA UTLEY. Indianapo- 
lis, Ind.: Bobbs-Merrill, 1947. Pp. 408. $3.50. 


Short economic history of modern Japan, 1867-1937. 
By GEORGE CyrIL ALLEN. New York: Macmil- 
lan, 1947. Pp. 200. $3.00. 


Scientist with Perry in Japan: the journal of Dr. 
James Morrow. Edited by ALLAN B. Coe. Chap- 
el Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1947. 
Pp. 307. $4.00. 
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L’Indochine francaise en face du Japon. By ANDRE 
GAUDEL. Paris: Susse, 1947. Pp. 250. Fr. 140. 


L’Indochine et ses traités. By RoGrer Lfvy. Paris: 
Etudes de Politique étrangére, 1947. Pp. 105. 
Fr. 105. 

Geschiedenis van den Indischen Archipel van het Begin 
der Beschaving tot het Doorbreken der nationale 
Revolutie. (History of the East Indian Archipelago 
from the beginning to the outbreak of the nation- 
al revolution.] By BERNARD H. M. VLEKKE. 
Roermond-Maaseik: Romen, 1947. Pp. 526. 
Fr. 195. 

AFRICA 

Prophet in the wilderness: the story of Albert Schweit- 
zer. By HERMANN HAGEDORN. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1947. Pp. 221. $3.00. 


The awakening of modern Egypt. By M. R1FAaT BEy. 
London: Longmans, 1947. Pp. 242. 15s. 


Albert Schweitzer: the man and his mind. By GEORGE 
SHEAVER. New York: Harper, 1947. Pp. 346. 
$3.75. 

Liberia. By CHARLES Morrow WILSON. New York: 
Sloane, 1947. Pp. 226. $3.75. 


BRITISH EMPIRE 


Editorial opinion in the contemporary British Com- 
monwealth and Empire. By JAMES G. ALLEN. 
(“University of Colorado studies,” ser. C, 
“Studies in the social sciences,” Vol. I, No. 4.) 
Boulder: University of Colorado Studies, 1946. 
Pp. 605. $2.00. 

This is a collection of editorials which appeared 
in certain newspapers of the British Commonwealth 
during the years from 1942 to 1945. The editorials 
reprinted are given, for the most part, in full. Most 
of the total of about two hundred appeared original- 
ly in newspapers published in Great Britain, Eire, 
and other parts of the Commonwealth, with a few 
only from Southern Rhodesia, two from India, a 
scattered selection from the British West Indies, and 
a large number from the Daily Gleaner of Kingston, 
Jamaica. The selection was based on the interest 
shown in issues that arose in the early forties. One 
group deals with the proposals of General Smuts and 
Lord Halifax on imperial organization, another 
shows the reactions to the desire of Prime Minister 
Curtin of Australia for an imperial council, a third 
centers about the Prime Ministers’ Conference of 
May 1944. The meeting in Canberra, January 1944, 
of Australian and New Zealand representatives for 
the purpose of facing postwar problems as a bloc was 
the subject of another group of editorials. A final 
selection collects opinion regarding the Jamaican 
constitution that went into effect in January 1945. 

Each division of the volume is preceded by a use- 
ful statement of the issues at stake. In general, the 
papers chosen are well known for their editorial acu- 
men, though they might have been more widely 
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representative. The Kingston Daily Gleaner is neces- 
sarily the chief source for a discussion of the Jamai- 
can constitution, three editorials only coming from 
other areas; the one from Canada was extracted from 
the Winnipeg Free Press. In fact, the Free Press was 
drawn on for most of the Canadian editorials, the 
Toronto Globe and Mail being used for a few, though 
not for so many as the Vancouver Province. Montreal 
papers are not represented. The largest number of 
South African editorials are taken from the Cape 
Times. The Sydney Herald was the favorite source 
for Australian opinion, a lone one appearing from 
Western Australia. 

No appraisal was attempted of the editorial poli- 
cies and party leanings of the papers used. As a ‘‘vol- 
ume of source material,” the collection has consider- 
able value because of its wide geographical range 
and the vehement local opinions furnished on the 
issues that were chosen for illustration, though its 
usefulness as a source collection is necessarily limited 
by the concentration on some papers to the neglect 
of others. Useful appendixes include the Statute of 
Westminster, the joint statement of the Prime Min- 
isters’ Conference, and the agreement reached be- 
tween Australia and New Zealand at Canberra. 


HOWARD ROBINSON 


Raleigh and the British Empire. By D. B. QuINN. 
(‘‘Teach yourself history library.””) London: Hod- 
der & Stoughton, 1947. Pp. 284. 5s. 


Colonists in bondage: white servitude and convict labor 
in America, 1607-1776. By ABBOTT EMERSON 
Situ. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press for the Institute of Early American History 
and Culture at Williamsburg, Virginia, 1947. Pp. 
435. $5.00. 


Domination of the north: a history of Canada. By 
D. G. CreicuTon. London: Hale, 1947. Pp. 535. 
158. 


Government of Canada. By ROBERT MACGREGOR 
Dawson. (‘‘Canadian government” series, No. 
2.) Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1947. 
Pp. 662. $5.50. 


Territorial government in Canada: the autonomy ques- 
tion in the old north-west territories. By CHARLES 
Ceci Lrncarp. Toronto: University of Toronto 
Press, 1946. Pp. 269. $3.00. 


Jacob Mountain, first lord bishop of Quebec: a study 
of church and state, 1793-1825. By Tuomas R. 
MILLMAN. Toronto: University of Toronto Press; 
Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1947. Pp. 320. 
22s. 


Canada: a study of cool continental environments and 
their effect on British and French settlement. By 
GriFFitH TAYLOR. London: Methuen, 1947. Pp. 
524. 258. 
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Australia. Edited by C. H. GRatran. With chapters 
by K. H. Bariey and Oruers. (‘‘United Nations” 
series.) Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1947. Pp. 444. $5.00. 

History of magazine publishing in Australia. By 
FRANK SYDNEY GREENOP. Sydney: Murray, 
1947. Pp. 300. 25s. 


New Zealand. Edited by Horace BELSHAW. With 
chapters by W. T. G. Arrey and OTHERS. 
(“United Nations” series.) Berkeley: University 
of California Press, 1947. Pp. 329. $5.00. 


The story of Otago: age of adventure. To which is ap- 
pended A journey through Otago in 1872 by 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE. By A. H. REED. Welling- 
ton, N.Z.: Reed, 1947. Pp. 367. 20s. 


Human problems in British central Africa. Edited by 
Max GLucKMAN and J. M. WINTERBOTTOM. Ox- 
ford: Oxford University Press, 1947. Pp. 85. 4s. 


THE AMERICAS IN WORLD AFFAIRS 


Aspects of current American foreign policy, October 20, 
1947. (‘‘Publications of the department of state,” 
No. 2961.) Washington: Government Printing 
Office, 1947. Pp. 60. $0.20. 


Wilson and the peacemakers: combining ‘‘W oodrow 
Wilson and the lost peace’’ and ‘‘Woodrow Wilson 
and the great betrayal.” By THomas ANDREW 
BaILey. New York: Macmillan, 1947. Pp. 420. 
$6.00. 


Since 1900: a history of the United States in our times. 
By Oscar THEODORE BaRCK, JR., and NELSON 
MANFRED BLakeE. New York: Macmillan, 1947. 
Pp. 863. $4.75. 

Latin America: an historical survey. By JOHN FRAN- 
cis BANNON and PETER MASTEN DUNNE. (‘‘Sci- 
ence and culture texts,”’ gen. ed. JosEpH Huss- 
LEIN.) Milwaukee: Bruce, 1947. Pp. 944. $6.50. 


Frontier parsonage: the letters of Olaus Fredrik Duus, 
Norwegian pastor in Wisconsin, 1855-1858. 
Translated by the VERDANDI Stupy CLUB OF 
MINNEAPOLIS. Edited by THEODORE C. BLEGEN. 
Northfield, Minn.: Norwegian-American His- 
torical Association, 1947. Pp. 120. $2.50. 


Democracy and empire in the Caribbean: a contempo- 
rary review. By PAUL BLANSHARD. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1947. Pp. 379. $5.00. 

One glance at this, the most recent description of 
affairs in the island colonies of the Caribbean, sug- 
gests comparison with John Gunther’s comprehen- 
sive study of Latin America, published several years 
ago. Such a comparison is unfair to Blanshard. 
Although his work will doubtless receive less public- 
ity than did Inside Latin America (New York, 1941), 
it is the sort of book that Gunther should have 
written, if he had been willing to live for a dozen 
years in Central and South America instead of 
paying hurried visits to twenty confusingly simi- 
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lar and different nations. During most of the 
second World War, Blanshard helped to repre- 
sent the American state department in the Carib- 
bean, and he has supplemented his personal ex- 
periences with a study of published works about 
this comparatively small and unknown area. The 
result of his labors may not be the first or the 
most scholarly examination of American, British, 
French, and Dutch rule in the West Indies, but he 
has produced a sound and readable survey of the 
area which cannot in any sense be considered super- 
ficial. 

Students of Latin-American affairs will find much 
to interest them in the organization of this book, for 
its author has had to face a major difficulty of Latin- 
American historiography in miniature—that of 
showing the underlying similarities and differences 
of many political units without monotonous repeti- 
tion. Writers of textbooks on the Latin-American 
nations might well imitate his device of beginning 
with an introduction (covering seventy-six pages, in 
this case) which sets forth the principal problems 
faced by nearly all Caribbean colonies: undemocratic 
government, labor unrest, dependence upon too few 
crops, low standards of living, and interracial fric- 
tion. Having discussed these basic similarities at the 
outset, Blanshard can then treat each colony sepa- 
rately by concentrating on differences. If he has not 
completely avoided the monotony of repetition, the 
little that remains may be defended as a stylistic 
device, designed to emphasize the tedium of life in 
the Caribbean backwaters. 

The author gives evidence of his experiences as 
associate editor of the Nation in his technique of 
minutely scrutinizing the writings of recent colonial 
governors, labor leaders, and other Caribbean politi- 
cal figures, many of whom are quoted only to be im- 
mediately discredited by arguments for the other 
side. Considering this background, his criticisms and 
concluding recommendations are surprisingly mod- 
erate. ‘“The United States,” he readily admits, “‘has 
been more generous financially to its dependent 
Caribbean peoples than any colonial power in his- 
tory; and the United States has granted democratic 
reforms more rapidly to these people than similar 
reforms have been granted to other colonial peoples” 
(p. 205). He is rightly careful, however, to point out 
at once that Americans, especially southerners, have 
largely canceled this liberalism by trying to extend 
ugly racial discrimination into the West Indies. The 
poem on ‘‘Gold” and ‘‘Silver’”’ racial discrimination 
in the Canal Zone, reprinted on page 241 from a 
Jamaican newspaper, is alone almost worth the price 
of the book. 

Where European governments are concerned, 
Blanshard also shows himself able to see both sides. 
Concerning French Guiana, with its notorious Dev- 
il’s Island prison camp, for example, he coins an epi- 
gram to the effect that ‘‘its reputation has been the 
most important factor in making it as bad as its 
reputation” (p. 265). He pays closest attention to 
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the British colonies, for, being most numerous, they 
have often set the pace for other regimes, and he de- 
cides that ‘‘the strength and weakness of British 
rule in the Caribbean is that it is an indivisible part 
of the British imperial system” (p. 78). In other 
words, British colonial policy has been more con- 
sistent and less makeshift than our own, but it has 
also imposed a more rigid socioeconomic caste sys- 
tem upon the natives and reacted more slowly to 
changing conditions. 

For the future, Blanshard recommends more self- 
government, but not independence, for most Carib- 
bean colonies and hopes that eventually the United 
Nations will grow strong enough to take the Carib- 
bean islands under the wing of its trusteeship coun- 
cil. ‘‘In a sense the Caribbean is bound to be the 
frontier between European socialism and American 
private enterprise, just as it is the frontier between 
the political empires. France is bound to be on the 
left and the Netherlands, barring a social revolution 
in the homeland, on the right, along with the United 
States. Britain will continue, no doubt, in her plod- 
ding tempo somewhere left of center” (pp. 345-46). 
By the time the truth of these prophecies is revealed, 
people will doubtless have stopped reading Democ- 
racy and empire in the Caribbean, for detailed studies 
of current events do not improve with age. The in- 
troductory section may be read with profit for some 
time to come, however; and until a newer book on 
the subject appears, no student of current affairs can 
afford to miss this one. 

Davip M. PLETCHER 


Problemas diplomaticos del México independiente. 
By Cartos Boscu Garcfa. Mexico City: El 
Colegio de México, 1947. Pp. 334. 


China trade days in California: selected letters from the 
Thompson papers, 1832-1863. Edited by D. 
MACKENZIE Brown. Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1947. Pp. 94. $3.00. 


American attitudes toward the rise of Napoleon III: a 
cross section of public opinion. By HENRY W. 
CaspER. Washington: Catholic University of 
America Press, 1947. Pp. 242. 


Japan’s influence on American naval power, 1897- 
1917. By OuTTEN JONES CLINARD. (‘‘University 
of California publications in history,” ed. R. J. 
KERNER, G. H. Gutrrince, and J. D. Hicks, 
Vol. XXXVI.) Berkeley: University of Califor- 
nia Press, 1947. Pp. 235. $3.75. 

Shirt-sleeve diplomat. By JosEpHUS DANIELS, am- 
bassador to Mexico, 1933-42. Chapel Hill: Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1947. Pp. 547. 
$5.00. 

Josephus Daniels now offers us a fifth volume in 
his leisurely autobiography, this time covering his 
career as ambassador to Mexico during the turbulent 
era of 1933-42. Following his previous formula, he 
uses an anecdotal style flavored with homely humor 
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and too frequently barren of solid historical value 
The layman, however, will find a fairly enjoyable, 
continuous account of the Good Neighbor policy 
when the oil question, the church controversy, and 
the Cardenas regime occupied a substantial part of 
our foreign relations. 

One surprising fact that Daniels relates is that at 
the time of his appointment both he and President 
Roosevelt had completely forgotten the Vera Cruz 
incident of 1914 when the badly calculated diplo- 
macy of Wilson, Bryan, and Daniels led to the 
bloody seizure of the customhouse to prevent Huerta 
from receiving arms from the Germans. The costly 
incident hai failed of its purpose, and Mexicans of 
all factions froze in a common hostility against us. 
Daniels was nevertheless confirmed as ambassador 
and continued the Wilsonian policy of rescuing the 
Madero revolution, revived by CArdenas, from do- 
mestic enemies. This time, the old Bryan-Wilson 
Golden Rule diplomacy found a far more sympathet- 
ic response from the Mexican government. 

Another aspect which Daniels’ narrative implies 
is the almost perfect continuity of the Wilson and 
Franklin D. Roosevelt policies on Mexico, closing 
the time gap of 1914-33. On the oil expropriations, 
the elderly but firm ambassador must have been a 
trial to the oil companies, for he tended to find Cor- 
dell Hull’s instructions too belligerent toward Mexi- 
co in view of the history of oil concessions in that 
unhappy country. On the church question, which 
almost forced his removal because of a speech which 
unintentionally endorsed more of Calles’ anticlericai 
views on the matter than Daniels believed, the am- 
bassador worked for conciliation with some success, 
despite the general policy of nonintervention in do- 
mestic questions. He believed strongly in the separa- 
tion of church and state in Mexico, but he also in- 
sisted, as far as his position permitted, on complete 
religious freedom for Catholics as well as for others. 
He worked to cultivate warm personal relations with 
Mexico’s officials, expressing a contempt for ‘‘black- 
letter” lawyers and permanent state officials whose 
insistence on diplomatic punctilio might have ham- 
pered his purpose. It is scarcely surprising, there- 
fore, that he was completely forgiven for Vera Cruz 
by its governor, now the president of Mexico, Miguel 
AlemAn. Specialists may object to the open partisan- 
ship and naiveté of the author, but they will be con- 
vinced of his honesty and idealism. Diplomatic ‘‘real- 
ism” has not always fared so well as the ‘‘shirt- 
sleeve” neighborliness of Ambassador Josephus 
Daniels. 

HARVEY WISH 


America’s destiny. By HERMAN FINER. New York: 
Macmillan, 1947. Pp. 407. $5.00. 


First report to congress on assistance to Greece and 
Turkey: for the period ended September 30, 1047. 
(‘‘Publications of the department of state,” No. 
2957; ‘‘Near Eastern series,” No. 11.) Washing- 
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ton: Government Printing Office, 1947. Pp, 53. 
$0.20. 


From slavery to freedom: a history of American Ne- 
groes. By JoHN Hope FRANKLIN. New York: 
Knopf, 1947. Pp. 622. $5.00. 


America and war: the military, political, and economic 
record. By COLONEL MARION O. FRENCH. Har- 
risburg, Pa.: Military Service, 1948. Pp. 544. 
$5.00. 

The U.S. Army in World War IT: the army ground 
forces: the organization of the ground combat 
troops. By KENT ROBERTS GREENFIELD, ROBERT 
R. Patmer, and Bett I. WiLEy. Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1948. Pp. 540. $3.25. 


Industrial mobilization for war: history of the War 
Production Board and predecessor agencies, 1940- 
1945. Vol. I, Program and administration. Wash- 
ington: Government Printing Office, 1947. Pp. 
1010. $3.75. 


Major problems of United States foreign policy, 1947: 
a study guide. By the INTERNATIONAL STUDIES 
Group, BROOKINGS INSTITUTION. Washington: 
The Institution, 1947. Pp. 318. $3.00. 


National resources and foreign aid: report of J. A. 
Krug, secretary of the interior, October 9, 1047. 
Washington: Government Printing Office, 1947. 
Pp. 97. $0.60. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne and European literary tradition. 
By JANE Lunpsiap. (‘‘Upsala University, 
American Institute, essays and studies on Ameri- 
can language and literature,”’ No. 6.) Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1947. Pp. 196. 
$2.50. 

Americans from Holland. By ARNOLD MULDER. 
(‘‘Peoples of America” series.) New York: Lip- 
pincott, 1947. Pp. 320. $5.00. 


The American experience: an inter pretation of the his- 
tory and civilization of the American people. By 
HENRY BAMFORD PARKES. New York: Knopf, 
1947. Pp. 343. $3.50. 


Participation of the United States government in inter- 
national conferences, July 1, 1945—J une 30, 1946. 
(‘‘Publications of the department of state,’”’ No. 
2817; ‘‘Conference series,” No. 95.) Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1947. Pp. 292. $0.75. 

Puerto Rican paradox. By VINCENZO PETRULLO. 
Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 
1947. Pp. 181. $3.00. 

Salem and the Indies. By JAMES DUNCAN PHILLIPS. 
New York: Houghton Mifflin, 1947. Pp. 488. 
$6.00. 

George Washington: Vater einer neuen Nation. By 
WERNER RicuHTER. Erlenbach-Ziirich: Eugen 
Rentsch Verlag, 1946. Pp. 201. 

In 1945 the book Re-educating Germany (Journal, 

XVII [1945], 241-42) appeared. The author was 
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Werner Richter, a former official of the German min- 
istry of cult and education under the Weimar Re- 
public. That Germans needed re-education was not 
questioned by Richter, but he made a vigorous and 
sincere effort to provide a formula to achieve it. In 
the midst of suggestions for reform, however, one 
found admixtures of the assumptions of German su- 
periority that made the work of Hitler so dangerous, 

Curiously enough, another Werner Richter has 
appeared, eager to accomplish the re-education of his 
people. He is quite understandably eager to be dis- 
tinguished from the author of Re-educating Germany, 
for his formula is entirely different and his confidence 
in the power of democratic thought is much more se- 
cure. It is his conviction that the German will most 
quickly gain appreciation of the achievements of 
nonauthoritarian leadership through study of the 
achievements of great democrats. He has, therefore, 
begun what he hopes may be a growing stream of 
German-language biographies with Washington: 
Vater einer neuen Nation. 

As a model for a Germany to be re-educated, 
Washington was a happy first choice. Washington 
might have chosen to be a Bismarck or a Frederick 
the Great, yet his greatest achievements are bound 
up with renunciation of power. To the post-Hitler 
German such renunciation must appear to be self- 
denial, even self-sacrifice. Richter, however, has a 
warm devotion to freedom and democracy which has 
made it possible to reveal Washington’s real 
triumphs as those of peace and his real strength as a 
disinterest in power. Although this is only a short 
biography and adds nothing to our knowledge of 
Washington, it stems from a splendid idea, and it is 
hoped that many Germans will read it. The German 
people, indeed our generation of men, have some- 
thing to learn from the idea that renunciation of au- 
thoritarian control is not self-abnegation but self- 
fulfilment and that it serves man best, for it serves 
the cause of freedom. The life of Washington is a 
natural vehicle for such an enterprise, and Richter 
writes well enough to make the reading worth while. 


O. MEREDITH WILSON 


Judrez and his Mexico: a biographical history. By 
RALPH ROEDER. 2 vols. New York: Viking, 1947. 
Pp. 763. $10. 

American relief for Norway: a survey of American re- 
lief work for Norway during and after the second 
World War. By ANDREW NILSEN Rycc. New 
York: Arnesen, 1947. Pp. 320. $1.10. 

Pancho Villa’s shadow. By ERNEST OTTO SCHUSTER. 
New York: Exposition, 1947. Pp. 328. $3.50. 

The United States and the Near East. By E. A. 
SPEISER. (‘‘American foreign policy library.’’) 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1947. Pp. 263. $2.50. 

America: ideal and reality: the United States of 1776 
in contemporary European philosophy. By W. 
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Stark. (‘International library of sociology and 
social reconstruction,” ed. KARL MANNHEIM.) 
London: Kegan Paul, 1947. Pp. 115. 10s. 6d. 


The United States and armaments. By. MERZE TATE. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1948. Pp. 312. $6.00. 


The Brazilians: people of tomorrow. By HERNANE 
TAVARES DE SA. New York: Day, 1947. Pp. 248. 
$3.00. 


Battle for the hemisphere: democracy versus totalitari- 
anism in the other America. By EDWARD TOMLIN- 
son. New York: Scribner, 1947. Pp. 249. $3.50. 


The United States and non-self-governing territories: a 
summary of information regarding the United 
States and non-self-governing territories with par- 
ticular reference to chapters xi, xii, and xiii of the 
Charter of the United Nations. (‘‘Publications of 
the department of state,” No. 2812; ‘‘United 
States-United Nations informat:on series,” No. 
18.) Washington: Government Printing Office, 
1947. Pp. 106. $0.30. 


America’s future in the Pacific. Lectures delivered at 
the Second Quadrennial Institute, Mayling Soong 
Foundation, Wellesley College. By JoHN CARTER 
VINCENT ef al. New Brunswick, N.J.: Rutgers 
University Press, 1947. Pp. 247. $3.00. 


Inter-American affairs, 1945. Edited by ARTHUR P. 
WuiTakeEr. (‘‘Annual survey,” No. 5.) New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1946. Pp. 328. 
$3.75. 

In this, the fifth ‘‘Annual survey” published un- 
der the able editorial direction of Arthur P. Whita- 
ker, the scholar and the interested public are sup- 
plied with an exceedingly useful and well-rounded 
account of western hemisphere progress and rela- 
tions in all the pertinent fields. The additional sec- 
tions on ‘‘Political and social thought in Latin Amer- 
ica,” by William Ebenstein, and on “Canada,” by 
Paul Redwood, are worthy of especial commenda- 
tion. Sanford A. Moske again displays sound scholar- 
ship and an intimate knowledge of the area in his 
“Issues in inter-American economic relations.” The 
editor’s ‘Summary and prospect” brings the whole 
picture together admirably. The entire field, from 
diplomatic relations to banking and finance, is cov- 
ered by well-selected experts. Statistical tables, 
texts, bibliographies, and a good index increase the 
usefulness of the volume. This series has become an 
indispensable tool for all interested in current Latin- 
American affairs and should be on the desks of edi- 
torial writers, exporters, and legislators, as well as 
of diplomats and scholars. 

ARTHUR S. AITON 


The United States and South America. By ARTHUR P. 
WuitakeEr. (‘‘American foreign policy library,” 
ed. SUMNER WELLES and DoNnaALp C. McKay.) 
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Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1948. Pp. 275. $3.50. 

The United States in the post-war world. Edited by 
WILLIAM B. WILLCox and RoBEr7 B. HALL. Ann 
Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1947. 
Pp. 302. $4.00. 


HISTORIANS AND HISTORIOGRAPHY 


Sir John Harold Clapham, 1873-1946. By G. N. 
CiarK. (From the Proceedings of the British Aca- 
demy, Vol. XXXII.) Oxford: Oxford University 
Press; London: Cumberlege, 1947. Pp. 16. 3s. 6d. 


Adolfo Omodeo. By B. Croce. (Taken from Quaderni 
della critica, August 1946.) Bari: Laterza, 1946. 
Pp. 15. L. 30. 


Introduzione allo studio della storia. By F. Custnt. 
Padua: Cedam, 1946. Pp. 208. L. 400. 


Selected papers of Robert C. Binkley. Edited by 
Max H. Fiscu. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1948. Pp. 422. $5.00. 


Historiographie russe: hors de la Russie. By J. J. 
GapanovitcH. Translated by BasILe P. NIKI- 
TINE. Paris: Payot, 1947. Pp. 240. Fr. 240. 


Die Geschichte im Denken der Gegenwart. By GER- 
HARD KRUEGER. (‘‘Wissenschaft und Gegen- 
wart,” No. 16.) Frankfort on the Main: 
Klostermann, 1947. Pp. 36. 


Essays on historiography. By James C. MALIN. Law- 
rence, Kan.: The Author, 1946. Pp. 188. $2.50. 
Professor Malin had two purposes in mind in 

writing these essays. He is a student of historical 
methodology seeking the best ways to discover 
truth, and he is a citizen concerned by certain trends 
in human behavior. He believes that these undesir- 
able trends are encouraged, even made possible, by 
certain modes of thought in current use among his- 
torians. To arrest these trends, it is imperative, he 
believes, to reorder historiography. 

The historian has succumbed to the doctrine of 
the uncertainty of knowledge and the relativity of 
truth, and this yielding has made it easy for this 
type of scholar to accept the idea of the “‘inevita- 
bility and necessity for regimented organization and 
management of society.” Thus the historian does not 
stand up for individualism and the idea of govern- 
ment based on the consent of the governed. In point- 
ing up these views Malin makes an extended analysis 
of the work of Turner and his disciples in order to 
show how the doctrine of ‘‘closed space” which 
emerged from their work contributed so much to 
this ready acceptance of the inevitability of social 
regimentation. 

The author then proceeds to show by elaborate 
citation from extensive scientific literature—of which 
he has a grasp which is unique among his fellows— 
how a superior methodology would free the historian 
from the slavery of uncertainty and relativity and set 
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him once more at the task of increasing the limits of 
certainty. He would cure the disease caused by “the 
outbreak of intellectual licentiousness,” i.e., theories 
of uncertainty, by the close following of methods of 
‘logical positivism.” Therein the historian concerns 
himself only with questions that are “‘susceptible of 
experimental demonstration,” by framing histori- 
cal questions so that they are ‘‘subject to definite 
answers” and by avoiding metaphysical implica- 
tions. He illustrates this by comparing the methods 
of Turner and the geologist Shales in dealing with 
the frontier. Historians know how well he can handle 
this method by his books John Brown and the legend 
of fifty-six (Philadelphia, 1942) and Winter wheat in 
the golden belt of Kansas (Lawrence, Kan., 1944). 

There are few who will quarrel with Malin’s 
methodology; it is sound and productive of sound 
results—as far as it goes. All questions, however, are 
not ‘‘subject to definite answer.”’ Also, it is difficult 
to share his fears that the theory of uncertainty is 
largely responsible for various forms of totalitarian- 
ism. Malin has oversimplified, and his laboring of the 
theory of uncertainty seems much like setting up a 
man of straw. 

Those who have been thinking along the lines of 
that historiographical method which is loosely 
spoken of as the ‘“‘theory of uncertainty” include a 
number of tough-minded historians. They would not 
swallow a specious certainty or indoctrinate their 
students with a controlling objective which they 
knew to be impossible. They explored the limitations 
of scientific objective historical method and then felt 
impelled by conscience to admit to the world and to 
their students that historians had claimed too much. 
Yet these same historians are searching as avidly for 
truth as ever and are instilling into their students a 
love of it—but they are no longer so prone to send 
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them out with false and unwarranted confidence in 
their ability to do the impossible. Their disciples now 
are beginning to have more of the humility which 
Schuyler advocates. Knowing their limitations, the 
next generation should be more practical, more 
wary and alert, and therefore more convincing. 
They will do well if they use Malin’s splendid 
methodology. 

There is not space to consider Malin’s fears re- 
garding the fate of individualism and democracy, 
but it may be suggested that if they fall it will prob- 
ably be because of the operation of forces more pow- 
erful and significant than the theory of the uncertain- 
ty of knowledge. 

Roy F. NICHOLS 


Professor Ludvig Daae. By WILHELM MUNTHE. Oslo: 
Cammermeyer, 1944. Pp. 174. 


Geschichte als Bildungsmacht: ein Beitrag zur his- 
torisch-politischen Neubesinnung. By GERHARD 
Ritter. (‘‘Der Deutschenspiegel,’”’ No. 6.) 2d ed. 
Stuttgart: Deutsche Verlagsanstalt, 1947. Pp. 77. 


Geschichte und Begriff: eine kritische Studie zur Ge- 
schichtsmethodologie von Ernst Troeltsch und Max 
Weber. By Juttus Jaxos Scuaar. Tiibingen: 
Mohr, 1946. Pp. 156. Rm. 6. 


Macht und Gnade: Gestalten, Bilder, und W erte in der 
Geschichte. By REINHOLD SCHNEIDER. Wiesba- 
den: Insel, 1946. Pp. 330. Rm. 8.50. 


Progress of medieval and Renaissance studies in the 
United States and Canada. By S. HARRISON 
Tuomson. (‘‘University of Colorado bulletins,” 
No. 19.) Boulder: University of Colorado, 1947. 
Pp. 187. $1.50. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


MEETING OF THE MODERN EUROPEAN 
HISTORY SECTION OF THE AMERI- 
CAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


A luncheon conference of the Modern Euro- 
pean History Section was held at the Hotel 
Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio, on December 20, 
1947. Louis Gottschalk, chairman of the section, 
presided. 

The Secretary reported that the executive 
committee had chosen as new advisory editors 
for the Journal of modern history John T. Mc- 
Neill of Union Theological Seminary and Alex- 
ander Thomson of Wesleyan University. A 
nominating committee composed of J. Salwyn 
Schapiro, S. B. Clough, and D. H. Willson of- 
fered the following slate of new officers for the 
section: Ralph Turner, Yale, chairman; Frank- 


lin D. Scott, Northwestern, to serve for three 
vears; Donald C. McKay, Harvard, to serve for 
two years; William B. Willcox, Michigan, to 
serve for one year. The meeting elected these 
nominees. 

S. William Halperin made a short report on 
the Journal of modern history, announcing 
that it expected to publish articles of general as 
well as specialized character, and a substantial 
number of bibliographical and review articles. 


The principal address was delivered by 
Michael Karpovich, who spoke on “The prob- 
lem of state in Russian history.”’ He noted the 
danger, under present conditions, of exaggerat- 
ing the degree to which autocracy or dictatorial 
rule had been characteristic of past centuries of 
Russian history; drew a number of analogies 
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between the history of Russia and of western 
Europe, observing, for example, that state con- 
trol of the church had gone farther in principle 
in England than in Russia; urged that the 
Tartar and Byzantine influences upon Russia 
be seen in balanced perspective; suggested that 
the centralized state had taken form in Russia 
for much the same reasons as in western Europe; 
and declared that the state in Russia was sensed 
by many Russians as something alien and super- 
imposed, with a consequent tendency among 
Russians to anarchism in the broadest sense, but 
that the tsardom had in fact been a changing 
and developing institution, moving toward the 
legalism and constitutionalism of the West. Mr. 
Karpovich’s paper was received with apprecia- 
tion and applause. 

R. R. PALMER 

Secretary 


““HISTORISCHE ZEITSCHRIFT” 


Publication of the Historische Zeitschrift, 
Germany’s leading historical periodical, has 
recently been resumed. The new editor, Dr. 


Ludwig Dehio, honorary professor and archivist 
in Marburg, was selected for this post by 
Friedrich Meinecke, the last pre-Nazi editor. 
The Historische Zeitschrift will feature interpre- 
tative essays and will seek, through extensive 
reviewing of foreign works, to re-establish con- 
tact with historical scholarship in other coun- 
tries. 


LAURENCE M. LARSON MEMORIAL FELLOWSHIP 


_ Through a bequest of $5,000 in the will of 
the late Lilian Dodson Larson, the University of 
Illinois has been able to establish an endow- 
ment which is to be known as the Laurence M. 
Larson Memoria! Fellowship. The income from 
the bequest will be awarded to the holder of the 
second or third-year university fellowship in 
medieval or English history adjudged highest 
in rank by the history department. The sum 
representing the value of the award will be paid 
to the student selected to receive this honor in 
the form of an addition to the stipend of his 
university fellowship. 
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Population and Peace 
in the Pacific 
By WARREN S. THOMPSON 


In this vital, compact work, Mr. Thompson pre- 
sents a brilliant analysis of the raw-material 
resources, agriculture, industrial production, and 
economic future of each of the vast regions com- 
posing the Pacific world, pointing out the danger 
spots to world peace, and the way to avert 
catastrophe—the abandonment of economic and 
political imperialism. $3.75 
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PAGEANT OF EUROPE 


By 
RAYMOND P. STEARNS 
University of Illinois 
Sources and selections from the 
Renaissance to the present day, 
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AND CALL IT PEACE 


BY MARSHALL KNAPPEN 


is the story of the handful of 
American educators who went 
to Germany to reorient Ger- 
man thinking, with the purpose 
of developing in Germany a 
peaceful, democratic people 
able to participate in the family 
of nations. It is the sincere ap- 
peal of one of these educators to 
the last court—the American 
people—to act before it is too 
late. 


Marshall Knappen witnessed 
the delays, the blunders, the 
shifting of official policies that 
have characterized our Ger- 
man policy. He believes that 
opinion in the United States 
can turn our German policy 
back to the principles of the 
Atlantic Charter and to the 
recognition that reorientation 
must come from the Germans 
themselves. $3.00 
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